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PREFACE 

In  the  early  part  of  1904,  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's first  campaign  on  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  Tariff 
reaction,  involving  a  reversal  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
and  a  return  to  the  long-discarded  methods  of  Protection, 
the  Cobden  Club  appointed  a  Committee  of  some  of  its 
leading  members  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  reply 
to  the  whole  case  which  had  then  been  presented. 

The  Committee  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
now  Lord  Eversley.  The  other  members  consisted  of  Lord 
Welby,  Chairman  of  the  Club,  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  now  Lord  Justice 
Moulton,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  WilHams. 

The  reply  was  mainly  devised  and  written  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  but  was  carefully  considered  and 
revised,  and  in  some  parts  extended,  by  other  members. 
It  was  issued  under  the  title  of  "  Fact  v.  Fiction,"  and  had 
a  wide  circulation. 

In  view  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  Tariff  agitation, 
of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  pro- 
pagate their  reactionary  doctrines,  and  of  their  issue  of  a 
long  series  of  reports  on  various  branches  of  industry, 
and  in  view  also  of  proposals  now  put  forward  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  for  increased  revenue  by  duties  on  all 
imported  food  and  manufactures,  which  would  be  a  specious 
form   of  introducing    Protection    in   a  manner  capable  of 
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indefinite  extension  in  the  future,  the  Cobden  Club  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  them 
to  issue  a  further  reply,  bringing  the  case  against  these 
schemes  up  to  date. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  reconstitute  the  Committee 
of  1904.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  invite  Lord 
Eversley  to  draw  up  the  reply  for  the  Club. 

His  work  has  been  considered  and  revised  by  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Club, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  them  as  their  reply  to  the  recent 
developments  of  the  case  presented  in  favour  of  Protection. 

The  chapter  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariff -mongers 
has,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  been 
taken  in  part  from  an  article  by  Lord  Eversley  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1908. 
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TARIFF   MAKERS:   THEIR 
AIMS   AND   METHODS 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   TARIFF   CAMPAIGN    OF   I903-5 

Nearly  six  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  still  a  member  of  Mr,  Balfour's  Cabinet,  propounded 
a  new  fiscal  Dolicv  at  a  ereat   meeting  of  his  constituents 


erratum. 

Page  23,  line  2,  for  now  read  not. 


capacity.  In  a  later  speech  at  Tynemouth,  he  gave  an 
explanation.  It  appeared  that  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1903,  in  the  Budget  of 
that  year,  proposed  to  repeal  the  duty  of  is.  per  quarter 
on  corn,  which  had  been  imposed  in  the  previous  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  by  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  (now  Lord  St.  Aldwyn).  When  the  proposal  for 
its  repeal  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  opposed  it.  He  urged  that  the  duty  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  Colonial  corn  should  be  exempt 
from  it,  thus  raising  the  whole  question  of  Colonial  Prefer- 
ence. 

Mr.   Ritchie,   who  was  a  Free  Trader,   was  willing  to 

*  May  15,  1903, 
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continue  the  tax,  but  refused  to  make  exemption  in  favour 
of  the  Colonies.  He  threatened  to  resign  if  this  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  Cabinet.  According  to  statements 
made  later  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Government  could  not 
afford  to  lose  its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  therefore  allowed 
to  have  his  way  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  But  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at,  that  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
should  be  free  to  express  pubHcly  their  individual  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Preference.  In  pursuance  of 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  answer  to  a  deputation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Tax,  discussed  the  question  of 
Colonial  Preference,  and  pointed  out  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  possibility  of  advance 
being  made  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  took 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Birmingham  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  his  new  pohcy.  In  a  later  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  further  developed  his  scheme,  and  admitted 
that  it  would  necessarily  involve  the  imposition  of  import 
duties  on  Food. 

This  raising  of  the  question  of  Colonial  Preference  by 
so  important  a  Member  of  the  (k)vernment  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, brought  it  speedily  to  an  issue  in  the  Cabinet. 
That  body  was  divided  on  the  subject.  A  majority,  in- 
cluding the  Prime  Minister,  were  more  or  less  favourable 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  new  policy,  but  four  of  its 
members,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  They  perceived  that  the  scheme  of  Colonial 
Preference,  based  on  the  taxation  of  corn,  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  poHcy  of  Free  Trade,  and  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  reversion  to  Protection. 

Mr.  Balfour,  we  have  since  been  told,  laid  two  long 
memoranda  or  pamphlets  before  the  Cabinet,  which  met 
on  September  nth,  1903,  the  one  containing  substantial  pro- 
posals in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views,  including 
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Preferential  Tariffs,  and  the  taxation  of  food,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  put  forth  officially  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  ;  the  other  of  a  much  more  vague  and  in- 
decisive character,  making  no  definite  proposals,  but  pointing 
out  that  the  increase  of  foreign  tariffs  and  the  growth  of 
kartells  and  trusts  made  it  necessary  that  the  British 
Government  should  be  armed  with  the  power  of  retaliation. 
The  original  Free  Traders,  he  argued,  had  failed  to  foresee 
that  the  world  would  reject  Free  Trade,  and  that  as  a 
result  "  Insular  Free  Trade  "  had  come  about,  with  its 
inevitable  limitations  and  disadvantages.  It  was  essential 
that  liberty  to  negotiate  should  be  recovered.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposals  were  barely  touched  on,  but  nothing 
was  said  in  opposition  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  memoranda  has  never  seen  the  light. 
In  view  of  the  differences  in  the  Cabinet  it  was  suppressed. 
The  second  one  was  published  by  Mr.  Balfour  under  the 
title  of  "  Some  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade." 
Though  sympathising  with  Mr,  Chamberlain's  policy, 
Mr.  Balfour  would  not  at  once  commit  his  Government 
to  a  scheme  which  necessarily  involved  the  taxation  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  willing 
to  remain  a  member  of  a  Government  which,  on  a  matter 
so  all  important  in  his  view,  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
his  policy  in  full.  He  therefore  tendered  his  resignation 
to  Mr.  Balfour.  On  their  part  the  four  Free  Trade 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  already  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
under  the  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  favour- 
able to  his  policy,  also  sent  in  their  resignations. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  being  informed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  already  resigned,  agreed,  on  the  pressure 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  other  three  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  had  acted  with  him  should  also,  in  fairness,  be  given 
the  same  opportunity  of  remaining  in  the  Government.    His 
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advice  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Balfour.  It  was  later  asserted 
by  these  three  retiring  Ministers  that  if  they  had  known 
of  the  intended  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the 
Government  they  would  not  themselves  have  resigned. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
these  three  statesmen  were  ousted  from  the  Government 
by  Mr.  Balfour  by  a  very  unfriendly  manoeuvre.  A  few- 
days  later  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at  Sheffield,  to  a  union 
of  Conservative  Associations,  declared  himself  in  terms  so 
favourable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  and  so  hostile  to 
the  whole  principle  of  Free  Trade,  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire perceived  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  separating  himself 
from  his  three  Free  Trade  colleagues,  and  finally  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  Government  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  services  of  five  of  its  ablest  members,  four  of  them 
Free  Traders,  the  fifth  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  a  parvus  lulus,  in  comparison  with  his  father, 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  place  of 
Mr.   Ritchie. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  that  the  proposals  before  the  Cabinet  had 
involved  only  taxes  on  food  with  a  view  to  conceding  exemp- 
tion or  preference  to  the  Colonies.  Nothing  had  been  said 
as  to  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  these  wider  imposts  had 
not  been  discussed  and  conceded  in  principle  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  former,  in  his  utter- 
ances on  fiscal  policy  about  this  time,  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  our  international  trade  policy,  with  a  view 
to  retahation,  where  our  exports  were  unfairly  treated  by 
other  countries,  and  the  only  means  of  effecting  this  would 
necessarily  be  by  a  tariff  on  manufactured  goods.  Mr. 
Balfour's  declarations,  however,  were  so  obscure  that  no 
very  definite  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  them.  But 
the  best  explanation  of  his  then  attitude  seemed  to  be, 
that  sympathising  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  Colonial 
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Preference,  and  having  his  own.  views  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  Government  being  provided  with  the  means  of  nego- 
tiating with  other  Powers,  and  of  retahating  where  hostile 
tariffs  were  imposed,  but  thinking  that  the  country  was  not 
as  yet  prepared  for  taxes  on  food,  he  was  wiUing  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  agitate  the  question  in  the  constituencies, 
while  the  Government  should  adopt  a  friendly  attitude 
to  him,  without  actually  committing  itself.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  if  the  result  of 
the  agitation  were  to  show  that  the  country  was  in  favour 
of  the  poHcy.  In  any  case  he  would  no  longer  find  any 
opposition  to  such  a  course  among  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  this  view  it  was  probably  part  of  the  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Cabinet  should 
be  purged  of  Free  Traders,  and  that  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain should  be  placed  at  the  Treasury  as  a  watch  dog  in 
order  to  secure  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  future 
in  prejudice  of  the  Birmingham  scheme. 

Whatever  reticence  there  had  been  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  proceedings  was  cast  aside  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
opened  his  autumn  campaign  in  a  series  of  impassioned 
speeches  at  the  principal  centres  of  trade.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  Glasgow,  on  October  6th,  1903.  The  scheme  of  fiscal 
change  was  then  fully  developed.  Import  duties,  averaging 
10  per  cent.,  were  proposed  on  all  foreign  manufactures 
imported  into  this  country  ;  while  duties  on  food  were 
limited  to  5  per  cent,  on  meat  and  dairy  produce,  and  to 
2S.  per  quarter  on  corn.  Raw  materials  used  in  home 
manufacture  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  tariff.  Bacon, 
as  the  food  of  labouring  people,  and  maize,  so  largely  used 
for  the  food  of  cattle,  were  also  to  be  exempt.  The  duty 
on  foreign  flour  was  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  equal  the  duty 
on  corn  with  an  addition,  which  would  favour  the  milling 
interests  in  this  country.  Colonial  produce  was  to  be 
exempt  under  a  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference. 

The  scheme,  it  was  said,  would  afford   the  means  of 
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obtaining  funds  sufficient  to  reduce  the  burden  which 
would  fall  on  the  labouring  classes  by  the  increased  cost 
of  food.  It  would  also  give  opportunities  for  negotiating 
with  other  Powers  for  a  reduction  of  their  import  duties 
on  our  manufactures.  These  objects  were  represented 
in  the  Glasgow  speech,  and  others  of  the  earlier  speeches, 
as  secondary  to  the  main  object  of  drawing  the  Colonies 
into  closer  relations  to  the  Mother  Country  by  a  tariff  of 
mutual  preference. 

Those  who  read  the  series  of  speeches  could  not  fail 
to  observe  the  change  which  occurred  in  the  presentment 
of  the  case.  The  Imperialist  ideas  were  gradually  shunted 
into  the  background.  With  the  instinct  of  an  accomphshed 
and  experienced  platform  speaker,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  no 
doubt,  perceived,  as  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  audiences, 
that  the  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference  evoked  little  interest, 
that  the  proposed  taxation  of  food  with  the  consequent 
increase  of  price,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary^ 
alarmed  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  what  really  inter- 
ested his  audiences  were  the  promises  of  protecting  them 
against  foreign  competition.  The  later  speeches,  therefore, 
were  mainly  directed  to  this  more  popular  topic.  With 
the  object  of  commending  the  wider  scheme  of  protective 
duties  it  was  necessary  to  invent  a  new  version  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  1846, 
and  of  the  results  of  the  change. 

It  was  asserted  to  be  a  popular  delusion  that  during 
the  time  of  Protection  the  people  of  this  country  were 
suffering  from  the  high  price  of  corn  and  other  food,  or 
that  there  was  any  misery  and  starvation,  or  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  stagnant  and  unproductive. 
The  movement,  it  was  represented,  had  been  promoted 
in  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  it  was  said,  hoped  and  expected  that  wages 
would  be  lowered  as  the  result  of  free  imports  of  food,  and 
that  they  would  be  better  able  to  meet  the  competition  of 
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foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  their  profits  as  manu- 
facturers would  be  increased.  The  working  classes  had  not 
been  consulted  as  to  the  change,  and  were  not  interested 
in  it.  It  was  further  alleged  that  Free  Trade  had  been 
accepted  by  the  country  in  consequence  only  of  the  assur- 
ances and  promises  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  all  other  Powers 
would  speedily  follow  our  example,  would  abandon  their 
protective  systems,  and  would  abolish  or  reduce  their 
duties  on  our  manufactures.  As  a  corollary  to  these 
statements  on  the  condition  of  England  before  Free  Trade, 
it  was  maintained  with  equal  confidence  that  there  had 
been  a  complete  misunderstanding  as  to  the  result  of  that 
great  policy.  Just  as  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  dear 
bread  was  the  cause  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  so 
it  was  also  erroneous  to  say  that  it  produced  any  imme- 
diate reduction  in  the  price  of  bread.  While  conceding 
that  the  country  after  the  adoption  of  Free  Imports 
had  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity  lasting  for 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  our  export  trade  greatly 
increased,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted  that  this  was  not  the 
result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  had  very  httle 
to  do  with  the  policy  of  Free  Imports.  He  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  commercial  position  of  England 
with  reference  to  other  countries,  a  change  which,  if  it 
were  not  arrested,  would  lead  to  a  great  disaster ;  our 
exports  to  foreign  protective  countries,  he  maintained, 
had  decreased  in  amount  during  this  period,  and  had 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  foreign  exports  to  this  country 
had  greatly  increased. 

Supporting  these  general  allegations  by  specific  illus- 
trations, Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained  at  Greenock  that 
agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  industries  in  the  country, 
had  been  practically  destroyed  ;  "  that  the  sugar  industry 
had  gone,  that  silk  had  gone,  that  iron  was  threatened, 
wool  was  threatened,  and  that  cotton  would  go."     "  How 
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long,"  he  said,  "  are  you  going  to  stand  it  ?  At  the  present 
time  these  industries,  and  the  working  men  who  depended 
on  them,  are  Hke  sheep  in  a  field.  One  by  one  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  out  to  slaughter,  and  there  is  no  com- 
bination, no  apparent  prevision  of  what  is  in  store  for  the 
rest  of  them."  As  part  of  the  same  dismal  tale  it  was  as- 
serted that  foreign  countries  which  had  adopted  Protection 
were  making  greater  progress  in  their  export  trade  than  this 
country  ;  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  shipping,  where  we 
were  thought  to  be  supreme,  there  had,  of  late  years,  been 
a  greater  increase  of  foreign  than  of  British  ships. 

As  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  in  his  campaign  from 
town  to  town  he  illustrated  his  theme  by  referring  to 
particular  minor  local  industries,  in  which  his  audiences 
might  be  interested,  such  as  alkah,  tin  plates,  wire,  glass, 
cycles,  watches,  jewellery,  and  pearl  buttons.  They 
were  all  represented  to  be  in  a  decadent  state,  suffering 
more  and  more  every  year  from  foreign  competition. 
Import  duties,  by  raising  the  prices  of  these  articles,  and 
excluding  foreign  goods,  would,  he  hoped,  restore  such 
industries  to  activity  and  profit,  and  would  lead  to 
increased  employment. 

Another  most  important  part  of  his  task,  to  a  great 
extent  inconsistent  with  his  promise  of  increased  prices 
and  profits  to  particular  trades,  was  that  of  persuading 
his  audiences  that  import  duties  on  corn  and  other  food, 
which  he  admitted  would  be  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  policy,  would  not  increase  prices  to  consumers. 
"  I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  these  small  taxes  will 
be  paid  to  any  large  extent  by  the  consumers  in  this 
country.  I  believe  on  the  contrary  they  will  be  paid  by 
the  foreigners."  Elsewhere  he  described  import  duties 
"  as  the  toll  which  foreign  importers  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  us."  The  authority  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  misquoted  for  this  astounding  paradox. 

The  use  of  this  argument  gave  an  air  of  insincerity  to 
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the  whole  campaign,  for  it  seemed  incredible  he  could 
really  believe  such  a  proposition.  While  on  the  one  hand, 
in  one  part  of  his  speeches,  his  efforts  were  used  to  prove  to 
manufacturers  and  producers  that  the  prices  of  their  pro- 
ducts would  be  raised  by  the  import  duties  which  he  pro- 
posed, in  other  parts  of  his  speeches  he  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  fears  of  consumers,  by  asserting  that  bread  and 
other  food  would  not  be  raised  in  price  by  the  proposed 
duties.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  prices  for  corn,  meal, 
and  dairy  produce,  which  were  to  result  from  the  tariff,  were 
held  out  as  a  bait  to  landlords  and  farmers.  These  pro- 
positions were  conflicting.  Their  inconsistency  was  brought 
to  light  by  the  details  of  his  scheme. 

If  it  were  true  that  import  duties  would  not  raise  prices, 
what  possible  object  would  there  be  in  giving  exemption 
to  Colonial  produce,  or  why  exempt  raw  materials  from  the 
proposed  duties,  or  why  suggest  that  bacon  should  not 
be  taxed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  food  of  the  labouring 
people,  or  maize  as  the  food  of  cattle  ?  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  this  vein  of  dupHcity,  for  it  has  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  whole  movement  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. It  has  been  manifest  in  every  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  in  every  one  of  the  many  thousand  speeches 
which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  paid  agents  of 
the  Commission.  They  consist  invariably  of  appeals  to 
individual  industries,  employers,  and  workmen,  to  support 
the  proposed  scheme  of  import  duties  on  the  express  ground 
that  prices  will  be  raised,  profits  increased,  and  employment 
multiplied  at  the  expense  of  foreign  trade.  At  the  same 
time  assurances  or  suggestions  are  given  to  the  mass  of 
consumers  that  they  will  not  suffer,  that  bread  and  food 
and  other  articles  of  necessity  will  not  be  raised  in  price. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  first  campaign  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  the  autumn  of  1903,  the  Cobden  Club  published  a 
general  reply  to  the  speeches.  It  was  prepared  and  revised 
by  a  committee  and  was  accepted  by  the  general  committee 
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as  their  answer  to  the  whole  case.  It  charged  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain with  having  in  every  one  of  his  speeches,  and  in  almost 
every  part  of  them,  misquoted  the  words  and  travestied  the 
opinions  of  the  greatest  past  authorities  on  economic  ques- 
tions, and  with  having  distorted  figures  and  statistics  to  suit 
his  arguments.  It  showed  that  the  historical  references  in 
them  were  unfounded  and  untrue,  that,  looked  at  as  such, 
they  were  a  travesty  of  history  ;  that  the  quotations  from 
Adam  Smith,  Cobden,  Mill,  and  Gladstone,  were  garbled, 
unfair  and  unreliable,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  cited 
without  regard  to  their  context,  and  conveyed  meanings 
quite  different  from  those  which  were  intended  ;  that  the 
figures  and  statistics  given  in  the  speeches  were  grouped 
together  in  so  deceptive  and  unscientific  a  manner  as  to 
be  worthless  supports  for  any  argument ;  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's illustrations  of  decadent  industries  were  with  rare 
exceptions  unfounded  or  grossly  exaggerated ;  that  his 
conclusions  were  unsound  and  untrustworthy ;  and  that 
his  scheme,  or  rather  bundle  of  schemes,  was  unworkable 
as  a  whole,  inconsistent  and  antagonistic  one  part  with 
another,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  degenerate  into 
one  of  pure  Protection  all  round. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  in  the  annals  of 
political  and  economic  controversy,  more  comprehensive 
and  specific  charges  of  garbling  quotations,  of  perverting 
historical  facts,  and  of  cooking  statistics,  were  never  made 
against  a  pubhc  man  by  a  responsible  body  of  persons 
interested  in  the  question  dealt  with.  No  reply,  however, 
was  ever  attempted  by  IMr.  Chamberlain,  or  by  any  member 
of  the  so-called  Tariff  Reform  League,  on  his  behalf,  to 
any  one  of  these  charges  and  statements  ;  and  no  step 
was  ever  taken  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  leader  of 
the  Tariff  movement  for  accuracy  and  fairness.  The  fact 
was  that  the  statements  made  in  the  reply  of  the  Cobden 
Club  were  unimpeachable,  and  its  conclusions  could  not 
be  impugned. 
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Nothing  abashed,  but  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  of 
silence  to  the  Cobden  Club,  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained 
his  campaign  on  the  same  lines,  till  the  General  Election 
of  1906,  repeating  in  the  main  the  same  fallacies,  but  dropping 
some  few  of  his  most  discredited  facts  and  arguments.  The 
Tariff  Reform  Association,  of  which  he  was  founder  and 
President,  supported  as  it  was  by  large  funds,  the  con- 
tributions of  persons  whose  names  have  never  been  dis- 
closed, actively  propagated  the  new  gospel  in  every  con- 
stituency in  the  country,  mainly  by  paid  agents  addressing 
themselves  to  indi\dduals,  or  to  small  groups  of  workmen, 
or  to  special  industries,  often  at  public  houses.  Their 
activities  were  also  largely  directed  to  driving  out  of  the 
fold  of  the  Unionist  Party  those  members  or  candidates 
who  publicly  proclaimed  themselves  as  Free  Traders,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  being  so.  Their  efforts  were  very 
successful  in  this  respect.  The  Unionist  Party  was  returned 
to  the  new  Parliament  in  a  very  small  minority,  but  nearly 
purged  of  those  who  were  Free  Traders.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection 
was  one  of  the  main  issues  before  the  constituencies  at  the 
General  Election,  and  that  the  overwhelming  verdict  of 
the  electors  against  the  Unionist  Government  of  Mr,  Balfour 
was  largely  due  to  this. 

In  spite  of  this  great  defeat  the  Tariff-mongers  have 
since  redoubled  their  efforts.  They  have  continued  their 
labours  and  their  costly  inquiries  into  special  trades,  to 
which  we  shall  later  advert.  Their  paid  agents  have 
been  engaged  in  spreading  their  doctrines  in  villages 
and  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  hopes  of  these 
fiscal  reactionaries,  and  their  determination  to  ask  another 
verdict  from  the  constituencies,  have  been  founded  on 
two  possibilities — the  one  that  bad  times,  a  slump  in  trade, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
may  afford  a  better  climate  for  the  growth  of  the  noxious 
weed  of  Protection ;  the  other  that  the  question  may  be 
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mixed  up  with  others  of  a  totally  different  kind,  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  Social  Reforms  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
or  discontent  with  its  policy  in  other  directions,  or  the 
disaffection  of  sections  of  the  community,  such  as  the 
Licensed  Victuallers,  may  induce  many  electors  who  are 
not  at  heart  in  favour  of  Protection  to  join  hands  with 
Tariff-mongers  in  returning  members  pledged  to  defeat 
the  Government,  and  to  install  in  its  place  one  favourable 
to  their  nostrums. 


CHAPTER    II 

MR.    chamberlain's   PROPHECIES 

In  one  branch  only  of  the  subject  was  the  reply  of  the 
Cobden  Club  unavoidably  incomplete — that  relating  to 
the  prophetic  warnings  and  dismal  jeremiads  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  to  the  prospective  decline  and  decadence  of 
British  export  trade,  if  the  system  of  Free  Trade  should 
be  maintained.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  disprove  a  prophet,  and  that  the  only  way  of  deal- 
ing with  him  is  to  ask  his  hearers  to  discredit  him  as  a 
charlatan.  The  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  gospel  of  Protection,  founded  so 
largely  on  these  prophecies,  have  afforded  abundant  and 
convincing  proof  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  as  unfortunate 
and  misleading  in  his  readings  of  the  future  as  in  his  mani- 
pulation and  interpretation  of  past  facts  and  figures.  As 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  of  all  the  speeches  delivered  in  1903  and  1904  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  repeated  at  the  present  time,  so 
completely  have  they  been  falsified  and  dissipated  by  events 
which  have  passed  under  our  eyes  in  the  interval.     If  we 
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were  to  strike  out  from  his  recorded  speeches  the  passages 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  untrue  and  absurd,  and  the 
predictions  of  which  the  contrary  has  happened,  it  would  be 
found  how  httle  remains  of  them,  and  how  completely  the 
whole  foundation  of  his  case  for  Protection  has  crumbled 
away. 

The  chief  argument  as  regards  the  past  was  that  in 
the  thirty  years  since  1872  British  export  trade  had  made 
very  little  progress  and  was  almost  stationary  ;  that  the 
comparison  of  the  Board  of  Trade  return  of  the  value  of 
exports  in  1872  with  that  of  1902  showed  an  increase  of 
only  7^  per  cent,  while  the  population  had  increased  by 
30  per  cent.  These  figures,  it  was  said,  showed  that  there 
was  little  hope  for  the  future  ;  that  our  trade  was  strangled 
and  obstructed  by  high  and  almost  prohibitive  tariffs  of 
foreign  countries ;  that  behind  these  tariff  walls  their 
manufactures  had  increased  and  prospered,  and  that  they 
are  now  able  to  meet  us  and  beat  us  in  neutral  markets, 
where  the  tariffs  are  not  high,  and  even  in  our  own  markets  ; 
and  that  the  only  course  open  to  us  was  to  clap  on  duties 
against  foreign  manufacturers  and  to  use  them  by  way  of 
retaliation  and  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the 
reduction  of  foreign  tariffs. 

The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  whole  argument  of 
decadent  trade  was  based  on  an  unfair  and  misleading 
comparison  ;  that  the  year  1872  was  one  of  booming  trade, 
when  prices  had  risen  to  an  abnormal  height  ;  that  since 
then  there  had  been  a  very  great  fall  of  prices  ;  and  that 
if  the  export  trade  of  the  years  succeeding  1872  were  valued 
in  the  same  prices  as  of  that  year,  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  trade  was  not  y^  per  cent.,  but  no  less  than  65  per 
cent. — a  rate  of  increase  more  than  double  that  of  the 
population.  In  support  of  this  view  the  following  figures 
were  quoted,  suppHed  in  1902  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  showing  the  progress  of 
our  export  trade  since  1873  in  the  prices  of  that  year  : — 
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Export  of  British  Goods  in  Millions  of  Pounds 


Value  of 

Value  of 

Exports  in 

Exports  in 

Prices  of 

Prices  of 

the  Year. 

1873. 

255 

255 

240 

29s 

218 

329 

283           . 

416 

1873 
1883 

1893 

1902 


The  table  showed  clearly  the  effect  of  a  great  fall  of 
prices  in  concealing  the  real  progress  and  increase  of  export 
trade  when  measured  in  prices  of  each  succeeding  year. 
What  is  really  important  is  the  volume  of  trade,  and  not 
its  value  recorded  in  varying  gold  prices.  To  measure 
the  real  increase  it  is  necessary  to  value  the  trade  at  different 
periods  by  the  same  standard  of  prices.  Measured  in  this 
way,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  export  trade  in  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  163  milhons,  or  at  the  rate  of  5|  millions  a 
year. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's statement  as  to  the  stagnation  of  British  export 
trade  between  1872  and  1902  could  not  be  sustained.  It 
was  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  purposely  misleading  his 
audience,  for  in  the  year  1882,  when  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  had  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  motion  raised  by  the  Fair  Traders  of  that  time,  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  measuring  the  progress  of  trade  by 
the  prices  of  successive  years,  without  taking  account  of 
the  volume  of  trade  measured  in  the  same  standard  of 
prices.  But  in  1.903  he  made  use  of  the  same  faulty  method, 
and  he  founded  on  it  his  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the 
future.  These  have  been  completely  dispelled  by  the  trade 
returns  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  Since  1903  there  has 
been  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  increase  in  our 
export  trade,  showing  a  great  vitahty  and  progress  in  our 
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manufactures  and  commerce,  which  should  overwhelm  the 
false  prophets  with  confusion  and  ridicule. 

We  are  not  able  to  continue  the  table  of  annual  exports 
already  given  in  the  prices  of  1873  ;  but  the  following 
table  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year  shows  the 
proceeds  of  British  export  trade  since  1900  (i)  as  measured 
in  the  prices  of  successive  years  on  the  Trade  returns,  (2) 
as  measured  in  the  prices  of  the  year  1900. 


Exports  of  British  Manufactures  and  Produce  in  Millions 

OF  Pounds 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Values  as 

Declared  in 

Prices  of 

the  Year. 

291 
280 
283 
290 
300 

Z7S 
426 

377 


Estimated 
Values  in 
Prices  of 
1900. 

291 
294 
312 
320 

327 
359 
386 
411 

377* 


Increase  in 

each  Year 

in  Prices  of 

1900. 


+   3 
+   8 
+   8 
+  7 
+   32 
+  27 
+  25 
—  34 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  the  two  tables  as  regards  the  comparison  between 
the  values  of  export  trade  of  1900  and  1908.  Both  show  an 
increase  of  about  86  millions,  but  the  increases  are  very 
differently  distributed  over  the  eight  years. 

Comparing  this  table  with  the  previous  one,  we  are 
able  to  show  the  comparative  increases  of  export  trade  in 
different  periods.  The  four  years  which  followed  1903, 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  commenced  his  fiscal  campaign, 
showed  the  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  increase 
of  export  trade,  amounting  to  91  millions,  or  22|-  milHons 
a  year,  compared  with  $^  milHons,  the  average  of  the 
previous  thirty  years.     The  year  1908  showed  a  large  reduc- 

*  Estimated. 
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tion  of  49  millions  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  in 
prices  of  the  year,  but  32  millions  only  when  measured 
in  the  prices  of  1907,  If  we  include  this  year  of  bad 
trade  the  average  yearly  increase  of  exports  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  io|-  millions,  compared  with 
54-  millions  in  the  previous  thirty  years,  a  most  satisfactory 
increase — one  quite  without  precedent  in  our  commercial 
history. 

The  great  reduction  of  exports  of  the  last  year,  1908, 
was  due,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  financial  crisis  in  the 
United  States  and  the  consequent  great  disturbance  of 
trade  with  Europe  ;  to  the  famine  in  India,  which  caused 
a  lessened  demand  for  British  imports  ;  and  to  some  extent 
also  to  labour  strikes  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire 
and  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne. 
These  causes,  however,  are  of  a  temporary  character,  and, 
great  as  the  reduction  was,  the  value  of  the  export  trade 
of  1908  was  about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
Moreover,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  in  prices,  the  decline  in 
volume  was  much  less  than  the  decline  in  values.  Never, 
then,  have  predictions  of  decadence  of  trade  been  more 
completely  upset  and  falsified  by  subsequent  events. 

Another  main  point  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  1903  campaign  was  that  foreign  countries,  with 
high  protective  tariffs,  were  not  only  excluding  British 
manufactures,  more  and  more,  as  years  went  by,  but  were 
successfully  competing  with  them  in  neutral  markets  where 
tariffs  were  low.  This  it  was  said  constituted  a  great  and 
growing  danger  for  the  future,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  remedy,  and  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  hope 
for  the  expansion  of  British  trade  was  in  the  direction  of 
our  Colonies. 

This  was  also  the  view  propounded  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  "  Economic  Notes  "  of  1904.  He  contended  that 
as  the  area  of  production  extended  in  foreign  states  our 
accessible  markets   contracted   in   area   and   number,   and 
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although  our  exports  might  not  as  yet  have  shown  signs 
of  diminishing,  they  must  inevitably  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  He  also  maintained  that  this  country  was  being 
engineered  by  foreign  tariffs  out  of  our  good  old  staple 
export  trades  into  other  necessarily  inferior  trades,  and 
that  our  exports  in  the  future  "  would  become  more  difficult 
and  later  impossible,  and  our  imports  therefore  more  costly 
and  ultimately  unattainable." 

These  alarms  as  to  tlK)  future  contraction  of  British 
trade  of  the  two  political  leaders  were,  it  must  be  assumed, 
mere  deductions  from  their  own  preconceived  opinions. 
They  were  not  supported  by  any  careful  examination  of 
facts  up  to  1903.  They  have  since  been  completely  dis- 
proved by  the  experience  of  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  speeches  and  pamphlets. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  export  trade  during 
the  four  years  1904-7  has  been  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  it  was  to  countries  with  high  protective  tariffs,  and  that 
the  increases  to  them  were  as  great  as  to  foreign  countries 
with  comparatively  low  tariffs,  and  much  greater  than  to 
British  Possessions  without  tariffs.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  following  table  : — 

Exports  of  British  Merchandise  in  Millions  of  Pounds 

Percentage 
Increase  in 
1904.  1905.  1906.         1907.     Three  Years. 

Six  countries  with  high 

tariffs  —  Germany, 
France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Austria,  and 
Spain       63* 

The  United  States   . .      20-2 

Other   Foreign  Coun- 
tries         102-5 

Canada,         Australia, 

New  Zealand        . .     34  2 

India  406 

Other  British  Posses- 
sions        31-1         36-3         34-8         35-4  138 

C 


687 

808 

99-5 

58- 

23-9 

277 

30-9 

53- 

237 

1457 

158-3 

50-, 

35-2 

41-3 

49-9 

45- 

42-9 

45-1 

52-1 

28- 
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It  is  well  to  compare  this  with  a  table  showing  the  imports 
consigned  to  this  country  after  deducting  re-exports  : — 

Imports  in  Millions  of  Pounds                    Percentage 

Increase  in 

1904.  1905.  1906.  1907.       Three  Years. 
Six     countries     with 

high  tariffs     ..      ..      143-2  150-3  isro  182-5             6-8 
United  States   ..      ..      io8-  105-  I2i-  123-6           14-5 
Other  Foreign  Coun- 
tries               141-8  139-9  150-9  i66-              i8- 

Canada,        Australia, 

New  Zealand        ..        48-3         51-7  58-6        60-2           25* 

India 28-7         28-1  28-4         35-              23- 

Other  British  Posses- 
sions               40-5         40-  41-            51-              25- 

These  figures  bring  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  our 
exports  to  countries  with  high  tariffs  have  grown  in  a  far 
higher  proportion  than  our  imports  from  them  have  done. 
In  the  case  of  Germany  our  exports  have  grown  in  the 
four  years  by  69  per  cent,  and  our  imports  from  her  have 
grown  by  20  per  cent.  only. 

The  figures  in  these  two  tables  cannot  be  given  as  yet 
for  the  year  1908.  They  will,  no  doubt,  show  reductions 
as  compared  with  1907  ;  but  we  are  using  the  tables  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  our  trade  the  last  few  years 
has  increased  far  more  in  the  case  of  countries  with  high 
tariffs  than  with  others.  This  great  increase  to  protected 
countries  has  been  mainly  in  manufactured  goods.  The 
trade  returns  do  not  as  yet  enable  us  to  give  the  figures 
separately  for  each  country,  but  the  aggregate  figures 
for  all  countries  afford  us  proof  of  this.  They 
show  that  the  growth  of  our  exports  in  manufactured 
goods  in  the  four  years  1904-1907  was  100  miUions, 
or  41  per  cent.  ;  in  raw  material  (coal,  etc.)  i8'8  millions,  or 
50  per  cent.  ;  and  in  food,  drink,  etc.,  6  milhons,  or  35 
per  cent.  ;  while  as  regards  imports  the  increase  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  only  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent.,  raw 
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materials  45*5  per  cent.,  and  food  15*3  per  cent.  It  appears, 
then,  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  increased  by  41 
per  cent,  and  our  imports  of  them  by  only  13  per  cent. 

The  figures  are  absolutely  conclusive  against  the 
random  guesses — we  can  hardly  designate  them  even  as 
prophecies — of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour.  When 
we  deal  later  with  the  inquiries  and  reports  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  into  the  most  important  separate  industries 
of  this  country,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  justification  for  the  assertion  that  our  exports 
are  being  engineered  by  foreign  tariffs  into  inferior  trades. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  purpose  is  served  by 
referring  to  the  arguments  and  prophecies  made  five  and 
six  years  ago  by  the  author  and  leader  of  this  great  re- 
actionary policy,  more  especially  as,  to  the  regret  of  all 
of  us,  he  is  physically  disabled  from  taking,  at  present, 
an  active  part  in  Parliament  or  on  the  platform  on  behalf 
of  the  movement  which  he  originated  and  has  so  much 
at  heart.  The  answer  is  that  to  this  day  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903-5  are  the  main,  if  not  the  only 
accepted  authority  on  the  subject,  from  his  point  of  view. 
Nothing  has  since  been  spoken  or  written  which  at  all 
vies  with  them  in  vigour,  lucidity,  and  power  of  impressing 
themselves  on  the  public,  or  which  appeals  more  fully  to 
the  instinctive  desire  for  Protection  which  so  many  people 
harbour  in  their  minds  for  their  own  particular  trades. 

To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  as  well 
as  that  of  Protection,  has  suffered  from  the  recent  physical 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  for  he,  better  than  anyone, 
could  state  the  case  of  the  latter  in  fulness.  Since  his 
withdrawal  from  active  part  in  the  campaign  no  one  has 
taken  his  place  as  chief  exponent  of  the  movement,  and 
its  opponents  are  no  longer  supplied  with  an  authorized 
version  of  the  new  gospel,  showing  the  latest  readings, 
which  they  can  criticise  with  confidence  that  they  have 
the    full    text    before    them.     Though    disabled — we    may 
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hope  temporarily  only — from  actual  work,  we  have  had  it 
recently  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hewins,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  personal  contact  with  his  chief,  that  "  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's brain  was  never  more  active,  and  that  his  spirit 
is  as  unquelled  as  ever."  He  issues  from  time  to  time 
encouraging  messages  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
candidates  at  by-elections  who  advocate  the  cause.  He 
has  also  recently  announced  his  intention  of  asking 
for  re-election  by  his  constituents  in  Birmingham  at  the 
next  General  Election.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  consider  him  as  an  extinct  volcano,  or  to  refrain  from 
treating  him  as  still  the  leader  of  the  movement.  As  the 
whole  movement  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff  is  based 
on  a  double  set  of  specious  prophecies — the  one,  that  if 
nothing  is  done  our  foreign  trade  will  be  strangled  by  the 
protective  tariffs  of  other  countries ;  the  other,  that  it  will 
be  saved  by  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  retahatory 
and  preferential  tariffs — it  is  essentially  necessary  to  show 
that  the  one  set  of  prophecies  have  already  been  com- 
pletely disproved.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  no  credence 
should  be  given  to  the  second  batch. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  possibly  Mr.  Balfour 
. — if,  indeed,  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  believer 
in  the  cause — it  is  remarkable  how  few  men  of  marked 
ability  have  been  attracted  to  the  movement,  and  how  few 
of  the  vast  number  of  speeches  made  on  its  behalf  are  of 
real  weight.  The  utmost  secrecy  also  is  maintained  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  have  proceeded  the  vast  sums 
of  money  expended  on  the  agitation.  No  lists  of  sub- 
scribers have  ever  been  pubhshed  by  the  Tariff  Association. 
Anonymity  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  the  principal  organisers  of  the 
movement  and  those  who  provide  the  sinews  of  war  are 
afraid  lest  their  interested  motives  should  become  apparent, 
if  their  names  and  contributions  were  made  known. 
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The  latest  development  of  this  anonymous  conspiracy 
has  been  the  formation  of  a  band  of  men  calling  themselves 
"  The  Confederacy,"  whose  pockets  are  said  to  be  "  as  deep 
as  their  convictions,"  and  quite  as  full,  and  who  are  pledged 
to  oppose  at  the  next  General  Election,  or  at  by-elections, 
any  candidates  of  the  Unionist  Party  who  do  not  speci- 
fically pledge  themselves  to  the  hilt  on  behalf  of  Tariff 
Reform.  It  is  stated  that  candidates  are  already  selected 
to  contest  at  the  General  Election  any  seats  held  by 
Unionists  who  are  not  orthodox  on  the  subject,  and  that 
funds  have  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  Com- 
mittee of  this  Confederacy  are  pledged  to  secrecy. 
Unionist  Free  Traders,  such  as  Lord  Robert  and  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  Mr.  G.  S.  Bowles,  and  others, 
are  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  party  unless  they  accept  in 
full  the  gospel  of  Protection,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  notoriously  and 
obviously  deficient  in  men  of  abiHty,  and  when  there  would 
be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  competent  men  to  fill 
the  posts  in  a  new  Government  in  the  event  of  the  defeat 
of  the  present  one  ! 
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In  view  of  the  threatened  danger  to  our  system  of  Free 
Trade  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  relations  of  Mr.  Balfour 
to  the  Tariff  reactionaries.  Is  he  pledged  to  the  hilt  to 
them  ?  Will  he  succeed  in  putting  the  drag  on  them  ? 
Or  will  they  induce  or  compel  him  to  carry  out  their  full 
projects  of  Protection  ? 
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The  dearth  of  men  of  ability  and  capacity  in  the  House 
of  Commons  representing  the  new  Protectionist  movement, 
and  the  secession  or  ostracism  of  all  the  Free  Trade  members 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  have  secured  to  Mr.  Balfour  an 
ascendancy  greater  even  than  he  had  as  Prime  Minister 
in  the  last  Parliament.  His  critical  and  dialectical  powers, 
and  his  versatility  and  courage  in  debate,  have  been  more 
conspicuous  and  more  useful  to  the  party  in  opposition  than 
when  in  office,  and  have  restored  to  him  the  prestige  which 
he  had  lost  to  a  great  extent  when  his  party  was  in  power. 
His  leadership  has  become  indispensable.  There  is  no 
rival  to  him  within  measurable  distance. 

In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Balfour  might  not  have  been  able 
to  retain  his  position  if  he  had  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
militant  Tariff  party  as  to  the  future,  in  the  event  of  his 
return  to  office.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  terms 
are  still  on  many  points  vague,  and  offer  loopholes  for 
escape  to  a  skilful  opportunist.  In  this  view  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  Mr.  Balfour's  probable  future  policy,  by  the  light 
of  his  own  past  professions,  in  the  multitude  of  speeches 
which  he  has  delivered  on  the  fiscal  question  in  the  past  five 
years,  most  of  which  he  has  republished  in  a  volume  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  a  vindication  of  his  consistency. 

In  the  course  of  these  speeches  Mr.  Balfour  has  on 
numerous  occasions  disclaimed  being  a  Protectionist  in 
terms  not  less  strong  than  those  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  his  first  speech  on  opening  the  campaign  at  Birmingham, 
in  1903,  when  he  said  of  himself  that  "  he  was  perfectly 
certain  he  was  not  a  Protectionist,"  a  profession  which  his 
later  speeches  completely  disposed  of.  Mr.  Balfour's  pro- 
fessions may  be  more  sincere,  but  his  definition  of  protection 
cannot  be  accepted  by  Free  Traders  as  orthodox.  It  is 
such  as  to  leave  him  free  to  support  measures  which  will 
subvert  the  system  of  Free  Imports.  We  feel  certain,  after 
reading  his  speeches,  that  he  would  not  have  supported  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  throwing  open  the  ports  of  this  country, 
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free  from  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  other  than  a  hmited 
number  now  produced  here,  without  waiting  till  other 
countries  were  willing  to  follow  our  example.  His  speeches 
on  this  matter  remind  us  much  of  those  delivered  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  memorable  discussion  in  1846,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  great  measure  of  Free  Trade,  and  again  in 
1849,  when  attacking  Peel  on  the  result  of  it,  in  both  of 
which  he  took  the  very  same  objections  which  Mr.  Balfour 
now  raises. 

Mr.  Balfour  thinks  that  the  Free  Traders  of  the  Peel 
and  Cobden  epoch  committed  two  grave  errors,  the  one 
in  not  foreseeing  that  other  foreign  countries,  instead  of 
following  our  example,  would  pursue  the  opposite  policy, 
and  would  erect  a  wall  of  tariffs  against  us  ;  the  other, 
in  not  appreciating  the  future  possibilities  of  commercial 
union  with  the  Colonies.  The  first  objection  is  equivalent  to 
the  assertion  that  Peel  ought  not  to  have  carried  his  measure, 
for  he  expressly  stated  that  his  Government  had  exhausted 
every  effort  in  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  other  Govern- 
ments for  mutual  reductions  of  tariffs,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  persuading  other  powers 
to  such  a  course,  that  he  proposed  to  throw  open  our  ports. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  not  have  voted 
with  Peel  and  Cobden.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  he  has 
come  to  his  present  conclusion.  Though  he  is  not  an  admirer 
of  that  "  eminent  personage,"  he  thinks  that  "  Mr.  Cobden 
was  better  than  the  club  which  bears  his  name,  that  he 
stands  convicted  of  nothing  worse  than  false  prophecies, 
and  that  he  would,  if  now  ahve,  repent  of  the  mischief  he 
has  done."  * 

Mr.  Balfour  draws  a  subtle  distinction  between  protec- 
tive duties  imposed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising 
prices  and  limiting  competition  by  keeping  out  foreign 
goods,  and  the  same  duties  when  imposed  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, or  with  the  object  of  enabling  this  country  to  retahate 

*  Leeds,  October  i8,  1908. 
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against  other  countries  who   unfairly  tax   our   exports  to 
them,  or  to  give  preference  to  Colonial  products. 

"  The  object  of  Protection,"  Mr.  Balfour  explained  at  Edin- 
burgh,* "  is  to  encourage  home  industries.  The  means  by 
which  it  attains  that  object  is  by  so  arranging  import  duties 
that  the  prices  obtained  in  these  industries  are  increased.  If 
home  prices  are  not  raised,  industry  is  not  encouraged.  If 
industry  is  encouraged  it  is  by  raising  prices.  That  may  be 
good,  or  bad,  but  it  is  not  my  policy,  as  announced  at  Sheffield, 
and  has  no  relation  to  it. 

"  You  can  always  distinguish  between  a  protective  and  a 
fiscal  policy  which  is  not  protection  by  asking  whether  the 
raising  of  home  prices  is  or  is  not  essential  to  its  success.  I  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  our  having  the  power  of  taxing  foreign 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  us  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  upon  a  basis  favourable  to  international  trades.  Is 
that  a  protective  pohcy  or  is  it  not  ?  " 

Apparently,  then,  the  test  of  Protection,  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
view,  is  not  whether  in  fact  the  import  duties  raise  prices 
and  limit  competition  in  favour  of  home  industries,  but 
whether  that  is  the  intention  of  the  statesman  who  imposes 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  committed 
himself  to  the  fallacy  that  import  duties  will  not  raise 
prices,  and  that  they  will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  producer 
or  exporter.  He  has  been  conspicuously  silent  on  this 
point.  In  his"  many  speeches  there  is  no  reference  to  it. 
But  when  supporting  the  repeal  of  the  shilling  duty  on 
corn  in  1903,  he  complained  that  of  the  £2,500,000  produced 
by  the  tax,  no  less  than  £500,000  was  paid  by  farmers  of 
this  country  in  respect  of  maize  and  other  corn  imported 
for  the  feeding  of  their  cattle.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  remaining  £2,000,000  was  paid, 
not  by  the  foreign  importer,  but  by  the  millers,  bakers  and 
brewers  of  this  country,  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately, 

*  Ediuburgh,  October  3rd,  1904. 
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we  may  presume,  by  the  consumers  in  increased  price  of 
bread,  beer,  etc.  Whatever  his  views  as  to  the  ultimate 
incidence  of  these  import  duties  on  food,  Mr.  Balfour 
evidently  thinks  it  will  be  expedient  to  impose  them  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantage  of  Colonial  Prefer- 
ence, and  the  power  of  negotiating  with  other  countries 
for  a  reduction  of  their  hostile  tariffs,  or  of  retaliating 
against  them  in  the  event  of  their  refusing. 

Holding  these  views,  it  was  quite  intelligible  that  when, 
in  1903,  the  question  of  Colonial  Preference  was  first  raised 
in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Balfour  was  quite  willing  to  join  hands 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  propounding  a  policy  to  the  country 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  based  on  Colonial  Preference 
and  Retaliation,  and  was  ready  to  agree  to  import  duties 
on  food  as  a  necessary  incident  of  that  policy.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  differences  in  his  Cabinet  on  the 
subject,  and  the  opposition  especially  to  the  taxation  of 
food  convinced  him  that  the  country  was  not  then  prepared 
to  agree  to  import  duties  on  food,  even  for  the  purposes 
aimed  at  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  himself.  The  published 
correspondence  between  them  shows  that  it  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  former  that  Mr.  Balfour  decided  to  restrict 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  a  time  to  Retahation, 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of 
stumping  the  country  on  behalf  of  Colonial  Preference, 
which  it  was  admitted  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
taxing  food. 

Thenceforward,  and  for  many  months,  Mr.  Balfour  in 
his  speeches  disclaimed  in  very  strong  language  any  in- 
tention to  tax  food.  He  showed  clearly,  however,  that 
he  did  so,  not  from  any  objection  in  principle,  but  merely 
on  the  ground  that  public  opinion  was  not  then  ripe  for 
such  a  proposal. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  agree  with 
the  line  adopted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speeches  in 
the  1903-5  campaign,  which,  as  we  have   shown,  became 
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more  and  more  Protectionist  in  their  tone.  He  must  have 
thought  that  his  late  colleague  had  not  kept  to  the  bargain 
between  them  and  was  making  running  for  a  policy  far 
in  advance  of  anything  which  he  (Mr.  Balfour)  had  up 
to  that  time  agreed  to. 

On  his  part,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  on  the  public  platforms,  became  more 
emphatic  in  his  disclaimers  of  any  intention  to  tax  food. 
At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  emphasise  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  scheme  of  Retaliation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
grave  departure  it  involved  from  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  adopted  in  1842-6.  Speaking  at  Sheffield,  *  he 
said  : — 

"  I  desire  to  alter  fundamentally  the  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  prevailed  for  two  generations.  I  propose  to  delete  altogether 
from  the  maxims  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that  you  must 
never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  purposes.  I  say 
distinctly  that  in  my  judgment  the  country  ought  never  to 
have  deprived  itself  of  that  liberty,  and  that  it  ought  publicly 
to  resume  it  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world." 

He  admitted  that  his  proposal  would  be  incomplete.  It 
could  not  be  tried  in  its  integrity  because  he  believed  that 
the  country  would  not  tolerate  a  tax  upon  food. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  numerous  and  copious  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  the 
Tariff  question  that,  with  a  single  exception,  his  arguments 
and  theories  as  to  the  injury  caused  by  foreign  tariffs  to 
British  trade,  and  by  the  dumping  of  tariff  fed  foreign 
goods,  have  never  been  supported  by  actual  facts  and 
figures.  In  his  pamphlet,  however,  on  Insular  Free  Trade, 
published  in  1903,  he  condescended  in  a  single  case  to 
resort  to  figures. 

He  propounded  the  argument  that  if,  for  some  years 
past,  the  value  of  exported  coal,  machinery,  and  ships  were 

•Sheffield,  October  ist,  1903. 
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deducted  the  total  value  of  British  exports  would  show  a 
diminution  relative  to  the  increase  of  our  population,  and 
would  give  warning  of  an  absolute  diminution  in  the  near 
future.  Coal,  machinery,  and  ships,  he  thought,  ought  to 
be  deducted  on  the  ground  that  "  their  export  is  more 
pernicious  to  the  future  of  Free  Trade  than  that  of  other 
British  articles  used  abroad,"  because  "  they  foster  in  a 
special  degree  the  competition  of  foreign  protected  manu- 
factures. Though  they  may  swell  our  exports  now,  they  must 
tend  to  diminish  them  hereafter,  and  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  very  same  phenomena  as  at  once  an  indication  of  pros- 
perity and  a  cause  of  decline." 

In  support  of  this  far-fetched,  and,  as  we  shall  show, 
most  baseless  argument,  the  following  table  was  given  by 
Mr.  Balfour  :— 


Value  of  Exports  of  Briiish  Produce 
Except  Coals,  Machinery,  and  Ships 
in  Millions  of  Pounds 

£ 
1881              ..         ..         215-2 

Ditto  per  head 
of  Population 
£ 
6-2 

1886             ..         ..         193-1 
1891              ..         ..         213-2 
1896             ..         ..         208-9 

5-3 
5-6 
5-3 

1901             . .         . .         232-7 

5-6 

We  have  to  observe  on  this  table  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
argument  is  open  to  the  same  objection  we  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention,  founded  on  comparison  of 
the  exports  of  1872  with  those  of  1903.  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  very  great  fall  of  prices  between  1881  and  subsequent 
years.  If  the  exports  for  the  successive  years  were  valued 
in  the  same  prices  as  those  for  1881  they  would  show  very 
large  increases.  Those  of  1901  would  exceed  in  value  those 
of  1881  by  at  least  100  millions,  instead  of  only  seven 
millions.  This  completely  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  argument. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  continue  Mr.  Bal- 
four's table  and  method   of  comparison.     It  will  be  seen 
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how  ludicrous  his  prophetic  warnings  are  shown  to  be  by 
the  experience  of  six  more  years. 

Value  of  Exports  of  British  Produce 

Except  Coals,  Machinery,  and  Ships  Ditto  per  head 

in  Millions  of  Pounds  of  Population 

£  £ 

1901  ..         ..        2327  ..         ..        5-6 

1905  ..         ..        275-2  ..         ..        6-5 

1906  . .         . .        3087  . .         . .        70 

1907  ..  ..         342-2  ..  ..         7-6 

In  Mr.  Balfour's  view  the  "  pernicious "  exports  of 
coal,  machinery,  and  ships,  which  had  been  going  on  so 
long  before  1903,  should  have  fostered  in  an  especial 
degree  the  competition  of  foreign  tariff  protected  industries, 
and  should  have  caused,  between  1903  and  1907,  a  diminution 
of  our  exports  of  other  manufactured  goods.  Instead  of 
this,  it  appears  that  between  1901,  the  last  year  of 
which  the  figures  were  given  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  1907  the 
exports  of  those  other  manufactured  goods  increased  by 
over  no  milHons,  or  50  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  per  head 
of  population  from  5-6  to  7-6.  Has  there  ever  been  a  more 
complete  reductio  ad  absurdum  ?  Who  could  have  been 
the  daft  adviser  who  suggested  such  an  argument,  and  sup- 
pHed  such  delusive  figures  ?  This,  be  it  observed,  is  the 
only  case  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  committed  himself  to 
figures  and  facts  in  support  of  his  theories,  and  where  it 
has  been  possible  to  test  him.  Another  feature  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  speeches  is  that  they  give  no  indication  that  he 
has  ever  looked  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  consumers,  and  especially  of  the  working  classes.  Not  a 
single  reference  is  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  effect  of  his 
proposals,  or  of  those  of  his  comrade  in  fiscal  schemes, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  cost  of  living. 

In  his  Sheffield  speech  Mr.  Balfour  emphatically  declared 
that  a  statesman,  however  unworthy,  who  was  called  upon 
to  lead  a  party  must  lead  it,  and  that  so  long  as  he 
himself  remained  in    that   position   he   meant    to   lead  it. 
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In  spite  of  these  brave  words  he  did  not  succeed  in 
leading  his  party  in  this  matter.  His  proposal  for  a  policy 
of  Retaliation  aroused  no  interest.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  far 
more  vigorous  speeches  in  favour  of  pure  Protection  gained 
ground  in  the  country.  It  was  the  only  policy  which  aroused 
enthusiasm  at  public  meetings. 

Thenceforward,  for  some  time,  the  contest  within  the 
Unionist  Party  became  one  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  were  in  rivalry,  not  perhaps  for  leadership 
of  the  party,  but  for  the  predominance  of  their  respective 
poHcies.  Mr.  Balfour  would  not  pronounce  himself  in 
favour  of  pure  Protection.  He  disclaimed  the  intention 
to  tax  food  on  the  ground  that  pubHc  opinion  was  not  ripe 
for  it.  He  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  this  becoming  an 
issue  at  the  approaching  General  Election.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  evaded  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  was  ineffectively  vague  and 
illusive  on  behalf  of  his  own  policy  on  the  public  platform. 
It  consequently  aroused  no  enthusiasm.  The  bulk  of  the 
Unionist  Party,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Balfour's  more  or  less  earnest 
protests  against  the  taxation  of  food,  veered  towards  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  more  vigorous  policy  of  mere  Protection, 
and  accepted  the  policy  of  import  duties  on  corn  and  meat, 
under  the  belief  that  they  would  not  raise  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumers  in  this  country,  but  would  be  paid  by  the 
foreigners. 

One  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Balfour's  position 
throughout  this  fiscal  campaign  was  that  he  never 
would  frankly  explain  how  he  proposed  to  carry  out 
in  detail  his  scheme  of  Retahation.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches,  demonstrated 
with  absolute  truth,  in  a  passage  frankly  directed 
against  Mr.  Balfour,  that  Retaliation  was  not  possible 
without  a  general  tariff.  A  general  tariff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used  in  negotiation  for  the  reduction  of 
foreign  tariffs  must  necessarily  be  a  high  one.     A  low  tariff 
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would  be  useless  for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  obvious 
that  a  high  tariff  could  not  be  confined  to  manufactured 
goods.  It  would  certainly  involve  taxes  on  food  imports. 
However  that  might  be,  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  aroused  no 
enthusiasm,  and  made  no  converts.  It  was  ridiculed  by 
the  Tariff -mongers.  Their  scheme  alone  held  the  ground. 
The  Unionists  at  the  General  Election  voted  on  that  and 
not  on  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme.  The  result  proved  that 
Mr.  Balfour  had  been  justified  in  his  alarm  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposal  to  tax  food.  The  verdict  of  the 
electors  was  emphatic  and  conclusive  on  this  point. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Chamberlain 
and  not  the  Balfour  policy  survived  the  General  Election. 
Had  the  leader  of  the  former  retained  his  health  and  physical 
vigour  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  super- 
seded Mr.  Balfour  in  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  opposition. 
But  in  his  forced  retirement  Mr.  Balfour  has  remained 
the  only  possible  chief. 

Since  the  General  Election  of  igo6,  in  proportion  as 
the  Tariff-mongers  have  appeared  to  make  way  with  the 
electorate,  by  profuse  expenditure  and  by  countless  speeches 
and  lectures  of  paid  agents,  so  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  engaged 
in  the  process  of  climbing  down  to  meet  them.  Speaking 
at  Edinburgh  immediately  after  the  Dissolution  on  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1905,  he  still  held  the  balance  between  the  two 
sections  of  his  party,  between  what  remained  of  Free 
Traders,  or  those  who  were  able  to  go  a  short  way  only 
towards  Protection,  and  the  whole-hoggers  of  that  heresy. 
He  justified  his  position  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  used  as  a  schoolboy,  when  I  came  to  words  which  seemed 
to  me  to  present  considerable  difficulties  of  orthography,  so  to 
manage  my  handwriting  that  the  benevolent  reader  would  give 
it  the  interpretation  most  suited  to  his  own  ideas." 

He  gave  point  to  this  reminiscence  by  suggesting  to  his 
followers  that   they  should  give  to  his  utterance  on  the 
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Tariff  question   the   interpretation   that   best   suited   their 
views. 

"  In  this  room  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  Unionist  Free 
Traders,  and  many  Unionist  Protectionists.  I  appeal  to  both 
with  equal  confidence  to  support  the  policy  which  I  have  steadily 
recommended  for  the  last  three  years." 

This  facing  both  ways  gave  umbrage  to  the  Tariff 
stalwarts,  and  it  was  soon  made  clear  to  Mr.  Balfour  that 
he  must  take  a  stronger  line  if  he  hoped  to  continue  as 
leader  of  the  party.  On  Feb.  12th,  1906,  speaking  in  the 
City  of  London  on  his  election,  he  had  demurred  to  any  posi- 
tive statement.  "  Why  suggest  a  tax  on  corn,"  he  said,  "  or 
a  general  tariff  ?  "  But  two  days  later,  after  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  wrote  to  that  statesman  a  letter 
which  was  made  public,  declaring  that  a  tax  on  corn  and 
a  general  tariff  were  not  in  principle  objectionable,  and 
should  (with  many  reservations  as  to  time  and  opportu- 
nity) be  adopted.  This,  however,  was  followed  by  other 
equivocal  and  evasive  utterances,  which  left  it  quite  un- 
certain what  Mr.  Balfour  would  do  if  returned  to  office. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1907  that  Mr.  Balfour  considered 
that  the  opinion  of  his  party  was  sufficiently  ripe  for  the 
taxation  of  food  to  make  it  expedient  to  declare  his  policy 
more  explicitly.  Speaking  at  Birmingham,  on  November 
12th,  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, he  committed  himself  unreservedly  to  a  policy  defined 
in  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Chaplin.  It  embodied  four 
principal  points,  i.  That  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  by  a  general  tax  on  all  im- 
ports, except  raw  materials,  small  in  amount,  and  such 
as  not  to  alter  the  proportion  which  working  men  were 
already  asked  to  contribute.  2.  That  power  should  be 
conferred  on  the  Government  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries  for  a  reduction  of  their  hostile  tariffs.  3.  That 
preferential    commercial    arrangements    should    be    made 
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with  our  Colonies,  securing  for  British  producers  a  further 
advantage  over  foreign  competitors  in  Colonial  markets, 
4.  That  British  industries  should  be  protected  against 
unfair  competition  of  foreign  goods. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  speech,  its  high  tribute  to 
the  "  great  genius  and  magnificent  advocacy  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain," its  statement  of  the  grave  errors  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  founders  of  Free  Trade,  left  no 
doubt  that  Mr,  Balfour  had  committed  himself  fully  and 
irrevocably  to  the  Chamberlain  scheme  in  its  entirety, 
including  the  taxation  of  food.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
first  act  of  a  new  Government  formed  by  Mr.  Balfour  will 
be  to  impose  a  tax  on  all  imports,  including  food,  but  ex- 
cepting raw  materials.  Its  second  act  will  be  to  summon 
again  the  conference  of  Colonial  delegates,  with  a  view  to 
preferential  tariff  arrangements.  Nothing  has  been  said 
as  to  how  the  other  main  object  is  to  be  achieved,  that 
of  enabling  the  Government  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  hostile 
tariffs,  and  to  prevent  dumping,  of  which  much  complaint 
was  made  in  the  speech. 

Mr.  Balfour's  most  recent  utterance  on  the  Tariff  question 
showed  a  yet  further  advance  towards  Protection,  pure 
and  simple,  with  high  import  duties.  Speaking  on  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's,  in  favour  of  protective  duties, 
early  in  the  session  of  1909,  he  contended  that  a  country 
with  a  high  tariff  is  better  able  to  meet  a  depression  of  trade, 
and  to  find  employment  for  its  workmen,  than  one 
under  a  system  of  Free  Trade.  Manufacturers,  he  said, 
under  the  protection  of  a  tariff  are  able  to  carry  on  their 
works  during  such  a  period,  and  to  sell  their  products  in 
the  free  market  of  a  country,  such  as  England,  at  less 
than  their  cost  price,  while  the  country  without  a  tariff  has 
no  such  market  open  to  it.  The  whole  argument  is  mere 
hypothesis,  the  speculation  of  a  subtle  brain  which  has 
drifted  away  from   the  moorings  of  experience  and  fact. 
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Experience  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Protection  is  un- 
doubtedly a  main  cause  of  great  fluctuations  in  trade. 
It  induces  over-production  in  times  of  prosperity.  It  leads 
to  stoppage  of  works  and  unemployment  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. It  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  financial 
crash  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  throwing  out  of  work 
of  workmen  on  a  vastly  greater  scale  than  in  England. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  works  being  carried  on  there,  or  in 
Germany,  during  the  present  depression  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  their  workmen,  by  seUing  the  products  at  a 
loss  in  the  free  market  of  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of 
labour  here.  The  argument,  if  valid,  would  be  in  favour 
of  high  protective  duties,  for  the  low  duties  proposed  in  the 
Chamberlain  scheme  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  prevent 
such  hypothetical  causes.  It  is,  however,  devoid  of  sub- 
stance. It  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  argument  as  to  the 
"  pernicious  export  of  coal,  machinery,  and  ships,"  which 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  groundless  and  absurd. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  recent 
pronouncements  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Balfour's  past  utter- 
ances and  actions.  They  are  further  developments  of  his 
ideals  on  the  subject,  and  probably  not  the  last.  Except 
the  vague  assertion  that  he  is  not  at  heart  a  Protectionist 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  joining  with  the  miUtant 
section  of  Tariff-mongers  in  proposing  high  duties  on  im- 
ported food  and  manufactures,  framed  so  as  to  give  full 
opportunities  for  negotiation  with  other  powers,  but  which, 
when  once  established,  will  range  the  manufacturers  thus 
protected  against  any  concessions  to  them. 

When  we  look  back  at  Mr.  Balfour's  actions  and  speeches 
as  a  whole,  to  the  fact  that  he  purged  his  Cabinet  of  1903 
of  Free  Traders,  that  he  never  once  lifted  his  voice  to  save 
Free  Traders  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  Party  who  were 
candidates  at  the  last  General  Election,  however  able,  and 
however  valuable  their  past  services,  from  being  devoured 
by  the  hungry  wolves  of  Tariff  Reaction  ;   when  we  further 
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recollect  that  he  has  more  lately  seen,  without  public  protest, 
the  same  measures  directed  against  the  few  men  left  in 
the  Party  with  views  favourable  to  Free  Trade,  we  cannot 
doubt  as  to  his  innate  instincts  and  his  future  intentions. 
He  will,  after  the  next  General  Election,  if  he  thinks  a 
sufficient  balance  of  public  opinion  will  justify  the  course,  be 
quite  willing  to  reverse  the  whole  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will,  till  then,  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  Unionist  Party  staking  its  existence  on  an  extreme 
reactionary  policy,  and  if  his  majority  after  the  next  General 
Election  should  be  a  small  one,  he  will  be  able  to  protest 
that  he  has  never  been  a  Protectionist.  In  this  sense,  and 
within  these  wide  limits,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  still  in  the  condition,  which  he  aptly  described 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1903,  of  having  "  no  concluded 
convictions."*  It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  all  the  more  danger- 
ous on  this  account. 


CHAPTER    IV 

A   TARIFF-MONGERING   COMMISSION 

"  The  work  already  done  by  the  Tariff  Commission  has  pro- 
vided us  with" the  necessary  information  on  the  subject  of  our 
widespread  commerce,  and  has  given  us  the  materials  for  a 
really  scientific  tariff,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  will 
ensure  more  employment  for  the  people  and  more  markets  for 
our  producers,  both  manufacturers  and  workpeople." — Mr. 
Chamberlain's  New  Year's  message  to  the  Tariff  Commissiofii 
January  1st,  1909. 

But   for  this  public  reminder  by  its   President  of  the 
existence  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  of  its  pretended 

*  June  12,   1903. 
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inquiries  during  the  last  five  years,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  take  no  notice  of  its  proceedings  and  reports. 
So  far  as  we  have  observed  the  reports  have  been  buried 
deep  in  a  well-deserved  obhvion.  Their  exhumation  by  the 
Protectionist  leader,  and  their  advertisement  by  him,  as 
affording  the  materials  for  a  scientific  tariff,  make  it  ex- 
pedient to  subject  them  to  some  criticism.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  done  what  few  others  appear  to  have  attempted 
— we  have  waded  through  the  seventeen  heavy  volumes  of 
evidence  and  reports.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  affirm 
that  no  greater  fraud  has  ever  been  perpetrated,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  scientific  inquiry,  on  a  grave  question  of 
pubhc  poHcy,  and  that  to  all  intents  the  results  are  ab- 
solutely worthless. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  and  has  conducted  these  so-called  inquiries  and  issued 
reports  on  a  number  of  individual  trades  and  industries. 
Each  trade  has  been  inquired  into  separately  without 
reference  to  other  trades,  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  consisting  of  persons  who,  almost  without 
exception,  were  already  committed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  of  Tariff  Reform.  Witnesses  from  the  trade  were 
examined  either  orally  or  in  writing,  who  described  its 
condition,  and  dilated  on  the  evils  of  foreign  competition, 
and  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  limiting  this  com- 
petition by  imposing  a  duty  on  the  imported  article  with 
the  express  object  of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  home  pro- 
duct. No  cross-examination  took  place.  No  questions 
appear  to  have  been  put,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
similar  duties  would  be  imposed  upon  food  and  all  other 
articles,  save  only  raw  materials,  and  that  prices  all  round 
would  be  raised.  No  inquiry  was  made  of  them  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  labourers  employed  by  them  of  raising  the 
price  of  their  food,  and  whether  that  would  involve  a  cor- 
responding rise  of  wages,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
their  trade  of  such  a  rise.     It  was  almost  everywhere  assumed 
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(correctly  enough)  that  prices  in  the  particular  trade  inquired 
into  would  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  duties. 

In  this  way  no  fewer  than  fourteen  principal  trades 
have  been  inquired  into  :  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  in 
1904  ;  the  Textile  industries,  Cotton,  Woollens,  Flax,  Silk, 
Lace,  Hemp,  Hosiery  and  Carpets  in  1905  ;  Agriculture  in 
1906  ;  the  Sugar  trade.  Pottery,  and  Glass  in  1907  ;  En- 
gineering industries  in  1909.  We  are  promised  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Ultimately  at  some  remote  date  there 
will  be  a  final  report  which  is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  others 
and  to  serve  as  a  comprehensive  deHvery  in  favour  of  Pro- 
tection. Meanwhile,  the  reports  conclude  with  what 
was  intended,  namely,  recommendations  to  apply  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  generally  with  some  aggravation, 
to  the  particular  industries  inquired  into.  The  method 
adopted  afforded  the  advantage  of  raising  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  each  trade  without  any  consideration  of 
the  scheme  in  its  entirety.  Though  the  reports,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  little  read,  few  people,  if  any,  having  been  able  to 
wade  through  them,  yet  each  report  separately  has  probably 
fulfilled  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  in 
affording  material  to  their  paid  agents  for  appeals  to  the 
selfish  interests  and  prejudices  of  employers  and  workpeople 
in  the  particular  trades  dealt  with. 

-  (l)    IRON   AND   STEEL   TRADES 

The  first  industries  to  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
directed  their  attention  by  holding  inquiries  were  those 
connected  with  Iron  and  Steel  in  their  earlier  stages. 
These,  taken  in  connection  with  other  trades  depending  on 
them  for  their  raw  material,  such  as  Engineering,  Machinery, 
Cutlery,  and  Ships,  give  employment  to  more  persons  than 
any  other  group  of  connected  industries  in  this  country. 

The  Commission  made  its  report  on  Iron  and  Steel  in 
1904  ;  but  much  of  the  information  must  have  been  obtained 
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in  1903,  and  the  statistics  given  in  many  cases  do  not 
extend  further  than  1902.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  deal 
has  happened  since  1904,  which  throws  a  very  different 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  report  is  already  hope- 
lessly out  of  date,  and  to  all  intents  worthless. 

As  in  all  the  other  inquiries  held  by  the  Commission 
that   on    Iron    and    Steel   was   one-sided   and   incomplete. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  who  conducted  it  consisted 
of  fifty-three  gentlemen,  who   form  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  the  Tariff  Commission,  all  of  them  deeply  and,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  committed  to  the  objects  and  aims 
of  Mr.    Chamberlain's    scheme,    and    including   such  well- 
known    advocates    of    Protection    as    Mr.    Henry    Chaplin, 
Sir    Vincent    Caillard,   Mr.    Leverton    Harris,    and    others, 
with  the  addition   of  four  gentlemen   specially  connected 
with  the  Iron   and   Steel  industries.     As  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  fifty-seven  members  really  took  a  part  in 
the  inquiry,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  were  really 
responsible  for  it,  and  for  the  report.     With  very  few  excep- 
tions all  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee were  in  favour  of  the  Chamberlain  scheme  of  protec- 
tive duties,  and  were  obviously  selected  on  that  account. 
Their  evidence  was  given  or  summarised  in  the  report  with- 
out their  names,  save  in  rare  cases.     It  would  seem  that  they 
were  afraid  or  ashamed  lest  their  identity  should  be  dis- 
closed to  the  world.     Their  evidence  was  taken  as  conclusive 
without  any  effort  to  test  it.     The  other  side  of  the  question 
was  not  heard.     The  inquiry  also  and  the  report  on  it  were 
limited  to  the  earher  stages  of  deahng  with  Iron  and  Steel, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  making 
of  steel  bars,  ingots,  billets,  plates,  bolts,  etc.     They  did 
not  include  industries  of  later  stages,  or  those  of  the  final 
stages  such  as  Engineering,  Machinery,  Cutlery,  and  Ships, 
to  all  of  which  cheap  Iron  and  Steel  or  cheap  bars  or  plates  or 
ingots  are  of  vast  importance.    Expectations  are  held  out  of 
future  inquiry  and  reports  on  those  more  advanced  trades, 
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but  they  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  five  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  except  in  the  case  of  Engineering  and 
Machinery,  in  respect  of  which  a  volume  containing  a 
summary  of  evidence  has  recently,  in  1909,  been  issued,  but 
without  any  report  by  the  Commission.  We  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  include  in  the 
report  on  Iron  and  Steel  the  opinions  of  those  engaged 
on  these  other  important  industries,  before  advising  a  course 
which  would  increase  the  price  of  what  is  to  them  the 
raw  material  of  their  trade,  or  which  would  limit  the  supply 
of  it  from  abroad.  The  Commission  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  recommend  the  levy  of  duties  on  pig  iron,  and  steel 
and  all  the  articles  dealt  with  without  consideration  of 
their  effect  on  these  other  dependent  industries. 

The  main  complaints  of  the  Commission  in  their  report 
on   Iron  and  Steel  are  : — 

(i)  That  England  has  lost  the  great  lead  which  it  had 
in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  and  steel,  that  the  United  States  has  gone  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  production  of  these  articles,  and  that 
Germany  also  has  taken  the  position  of  second,  leaving  us 
the  third  in  the  Hst  of  producers. 

(2)  That  while  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  had  been 
increasing,  that  with  foreign  countries  was  becoming  more 
and  more  restricted. 

(3)  That  "  dumping "  in  British  markets,  especially 
by  Germany,  was  of  the  most  widespread  character,  and 
contrary  to  the  views  of  many,  might  be  profitable  to  the 
countries  which  practised  it  ;  that  unless  checked,  it  was 
likely  to  remain  one  of  the  permanent  incidents  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  United  States  have  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  Germany  has  also 
forged  ahead  of  late  years.  The  Commission  in  their  report 
express  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  reason  why  England 
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should  not  have  kept  its  lead.  This  seems  to  us  a  most 
astounding  proposition,  in  view  of  the  enormous  natural 
resources  both  of  iron  and  coal  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  and  of  the  immense  consumption  of  these  articles 
over  the  whole  world. 

With  respect  to  (2)  the  alleged  falling  off  of  British 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  while  there  was  an  increase 
to  the  Colonies,  the  statistics  quoted  do  not  support  the 
first  of  these  assertions.  They  only  show  that  for  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  report  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
countries  had  been  stationar}^ 

We  are  now,  however,  able  to  add  the  experience  and 
results  of  four  more  years,  since  the  Tariff  Commission 
reported,  during  which  the  opportunities  for  the  import 
of  foreign  iron  manufactures,  and  for  the  dumping  of  them 
from  Germany,  have  remained  unchecked  by  a  protective 
tariff.  Comparing  these  four  years  with  the  four  previous 
years,  we  find  none  of  the  results  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Commission.  The  increase  of  exports  from  this  country 
in  all  the  branches  of  iron  manufacture  has  been  extra- 
ordinary, far  beyond  what  anyone  could  have  dreamed 
of  in  1904,  and  completely  belying  the  prophets  of  disaster. 
On  the  other  hand  the  imports  of  manufactured  iron  have 
not  only  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  but  have 
slightly  fallen.  The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  afford  conclusive  proof  of  this. 

EXPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES 


Pig  Iron — 

Average  of 
4   Years 
1901-04. 

Average  of 
4    Years 
1905-08. 

Percentage 
Increase. 

Quantity  tons 

966,000 

1,450,000 

50 

Value 

.  .    ^3, 000,000 

;/^5, 050,000 

67 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures — 

Quantity  tons 

2,297,000 

3,712,000 

65 

Value 

.  .  ;/^20, 384,000 

£33>940.ooo 

67 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  manufactured  iron  there  is  very 
small  difference  between  the  percentage  increase  of  quantities 
and  values.  During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  large 
reduction  in  the  import  of  Pig  Iron.  But  the  quantity 
and  value  of  imports  of  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
have  been  almost  stationary. 


IMPORTS 

verage 
4  y«ai 
1901-4.  1905-8, 

176,000  98,00 

Value  .„  . .     ;^682,ooo  ^501,000 


Average  of  Average  of 

'  4  Years  4  Years. 

Pig  Iron — 

Quantity  tons        ...        176,000  98,000 


Other  Manufactures — 

Quantity  tons        ..       986,000  1,058,000 

Value  ..  ..  ;;^7, 505,000  ^7,459,000 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  machinery,  cutlery, 
and  hardware,  and  ships  which  are  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures in  their  more  advanced  stages.  Taking  Pig  Iron  and 
other  manufactures  together  the  average  value  of  exports 
has  increased  in  the  two  periods  from  ^^23, 384,000  to 
£38,990,000,  or  66  per  cent.  Deducting  the  imports,  the 
net  exports  have  increased  from  about  15  millions  to  31 
millions,  or  more  than  100  per  cent.  This  then  is  the  case 
of  an  industry  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  in  his  cam- 
paign as  one  which  was  threatened  by  foreign  competition, 
and  which  the  Tariff  Commission  reported  to  be  in  need  of 
Protection. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  year  1908  has  been  a 
bad  one  in  this  as  in  many  other  industries,  and  showed  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  the 
year  1907,  but  the  value  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
for  1908  was  ;^33,227,ooo,  an  amount  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  four  years  1905-1908,  £33,940,000,  and  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  four  previous  years,  £20,384,000, 
by  63  per  cent,     \A'e  should  have  thought  this  a  very  great 
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result,  and  a  most  remarkable  increase  if  it  had  not  been 
that  in  the  previous  year,  1907,  the  exports  were  still  greater, 
viz.  ;f39,464,ooo. 

With  respect  to  (3)  "  Dumping  "  we  can  find  nothing 
in  the  evidence  pubhshed  by  the  Commission  or  in  the 
Official  Trade  statistics  up  to  that  time  to  justify  their 
wild  statements  of  injury  to  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
by  dumping.  That  there  have  been  cases  from  time  to 
time  where  consignments  of  iron  and  steel  have  been  made 
from  Germany,  at  less  prices  than  in  their  home  market 
may  be  true.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  had 
become  a  practice,  or  that  large  quantities  of  materials 
had  been  forced  upon  the  British  markets  in  this  way. 
No  statistics  are  quoted  to  the  report  of  the  Commission 
in  support  of  their  contention. 

Nor  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  past  four  years  is  there 
anything  to  show  that  dumping  has  prevailed,  or  that 
any  large  quantities  of  German  pig  iron  or  manufactured 
iron  have  been  dumped  on  British  markets.  The  figures 
already  quoted  of  the  past  four  years  negative  the  prophecies 
of  the  Commission  that  dumping  w^ould  become  a  per- 
manent incident,  and  that  it  would  cause  serious  loss  of 
employment.  The  trade  statistics  show  that  pig  iron  to 
the  average  value  of  ^£944, 000  was  exported  to  Germany 
from  England  during  the  three  years  1905-7,  as  compared 
with  £360,000,  the  average  of  the  previous  three  years. 
We  may  presume  there  are  silly  people  in  Germany  who 
complain  of  this  as  dumping.  The  returns  also  show  a  large 
increase  of  exports  to  Germany  of  tin  plates  and  machinery. 
We  may  observe  with  respect  to  dumping  that  in  an 
able  review  of  the  whole  Iron  Trade  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  Mr.  Jeans,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Trade 
Association,   says  : — 

"  It  may  be  noted  that  Protection  does  not  necessarily  secure 
immunity  from  dumping.     This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  rela- 
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tions  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  1899  and  1900, 
when  the  United  States  went  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of 
capturing  the  German  market  for  steel  rails,  having  exported 
thither  in  1900  more  than  250,000  tons  as  well  as  200,000  tons 
of  other  steel.  In  short,  the  Germans  had  then  to  reckon  with 
American  competition  quite  as  much  as  we  had  ourselves.  The 
future  of  the  German  iron  industry  was  then  and  still  is  causing 
concern  to  those  who  do  not  see  their  way  to  meet  the  serious 
competition  actual  and  threatened  of  American  manufactures." 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  heavy  import  duties  levied  in 
Germany. 

In  view  of  the  figures  we  have  above  quoted  for  the 
four  past  years  following  on  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, how  childish  and  absurd  were  their  alarms  and  pre- 
dictions, and  how  mischievous  their  proposals  to  improve 
the  trade  by  clapping  duties  on  imports  ! 

The  proposal  of  the  Commission  is  a  general  tariff  of 
5  per  cent,  on  pig  iron,  64  per  cent,  on  iron  and  steel  bars, 
ingots,  girders,  rails,  etc.,  7I  per  cent,  on  iron  and  steel  plates, 
rods,  etc.,  10  per  cent,  on  iron  sheets.  A  lower  tariff  is 
suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  who  do  not  export  any 
such  articles  to  us,  but  a  higher  tariff  on  all  the  above  goods 
from  foreign  countries,  subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation 
to  the  level  of  the  general  tariff. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  report  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
maximum  tariff,  which  is  a  great  extension  of  the  Chamber- 
lain scheme.  If  low,  it  would  afford  very  little  opportunity 
for  negotiating,  and  foreign  countries  would  refuse  to  make 
substantial  reduction  of  their  tariffs  in  return  for  small 
concessions.  The  maximum  tariff,  to  be  effective,  must 
necessarily  be  a  high  one.  It  seems  to  us  certain  that  the 
maximum  tariff  will  become  the  general  tariff,  which  will' 
be  reduced  only  where  agreemeixt  is  come  to  with  other 
countries.  The  scheme  will  in  fact  restore  the  whole  system 
of  protection  and  high  tariffs  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  affording  means  for  negotiation.     When  we  think  of  the 
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variety  and  complexity  of  the  industries  connected  with  iron 
and  steel  in  their  various  stages  of  manufacture  from  pig 
iron  in  its  simplest  form  to  textile  machines  and  electrical 
apparatus  in  its  highest  form,  and  how  each  one  stage  de- 
pends on  those  below  it,  for  what  is  to  it  a  raw  material, 
how  unwise  and  disastrous  seem  the  proposals  which  would 
have  the  certain  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
all  round,  and  hampering  us  in  our  export  trade  with 
other  countries.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  success  of  manufacturers  in  the  past  five  years 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  finding 
customers  for  their  goods  in  highly  protected  countries, 
has  been  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  low  cost  of 
all  their  materials  and  all  their  components,  due  to  free 
imports,  and  to  this  country  being  a  free  mart  to  all  the 
world. 

(2)   ENGINEERING   INDUSTRIES 

Early  in  1909,  five  years  after  the  Report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  their  long- 
promised  Report  on  Engineering  Industries  was  issued. 
It  is  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  a  Report.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  no  more  than  a  summary  of  evidence.  There 
are  no  conclusions  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  com- 
mittee appointed  by  it.  There  are  no  recommendations 
as  to  the  duties  to  be  imposed  under  a  Tariff  scheme  in 
the  various  classes  of  manufactured  articles,  the  subjects 
of  inquiry.  It  is  not  stated  who  is  responsible  for  the 
summary,  or  by  whom  the  witnesses  were  selected  and 
examined.  No  dates  are  given  as  to  when  the  inquiry'' 
took  place,  or  when  the  various  witnesses  gave  their  evi- 
dence. From  the  statements  made  by  three  of  the  wit- 
nesses it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  they  were 
examined  not  later  than  in  the  year  1904  ;  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  evidence  given  by  others,  complaining  of  the 
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state  of  trade  and  of  competition  from  Germany,  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  it  was  given  about 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  the  printed 
questions  sent  out  by  the  Commission  to  very  large  numbers 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whose  answers  are  given 
in  the  so-called  Report,  were  issued  and  replied  to  in  the 
same  year,  1904.  Why  the  summary  was  not  issued  long 
ago  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that,  in  view  of  the  long  delay,  the  dates  when  the  witnesses 
gave  their  evidence  have  been  carefully  withheld.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  given  in  1904  has  already  become  belated, 
and  practically  useless. 

For  three  years  previous  to  1904  the  exports  of  machinery 
(which  form  the  main  subject  of  inquiry)  had  been  very 
stationary,  and  little  progress  was  being  made  in  the  trade. 
The  trade  was  doubtless  suffering  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  war  in  South  Africa.  But  the  year  1905 
was  the  commencement  of  a  cycle  of  four  years  in  which 
there  was  very  great  expansion  of  trade.  The  exports, 
which  had  averaged  about  20  milhons  a  year  for  a  few 
years  before  1905,  rose  rapidly  to  £31,943,000  in  1907, 
falling  sHghtly  to  £31,018,000  in  1908,  and  the  average 
for  the  four  years  1905-8  was  £28,199,000,  as  compared 
with  £19,500,000,  the  average  of  the  four  years  1901-4, 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  44  per  cent.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  exports  of  1908  were  very  little  behind 
the  previous  year,  differing  in  this  respect  from  most  other 
industries,  which  have  experienced  large  reductions  in 
the  last  year. 

This  great  expansion  of  trade  has  necessarily  resulted 
in  most  of  the  evidence  summarised  in  this  volume  becom- 
ing out  of  date,  Much  evidence  is  given  by  the  witnesses 
examined  as  to  the  increased  competition  of  foreign 
machinery,  especially  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  stated  in  the  summary  that  the  im- 
ports  of  foreign  machinery  have  increased   "  largely  and 
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continuously,"  and  in  support  of  this  it  says  that  their 
value  in  1907  was  £5,300,000,  or  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  in  1897.  The  statement  is  an  illustration  of  the 
manipulation  of  statistics,  by  which  the  compilers  of  the 
Reports  and  Summaries  of  the  Tariff  Commission  en- 
deavour to  make  out  a  case  of  serious  and  increasing 
foreign  competition,  as  a  justification  for  protective  duties. 
The  year  1897  was  evidently  selected  for  comparison 
because  it  happened  to  be  one  of  exceptionally  small 
import  of  machinery.  The  years  1899  or  1900  would  have 
given  very  different  bases  of  comparison.  The  inclusion 
of  the  years  1905-1908  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
argument.  No  account  also  was  taken  of  the  amount 
of  re-exports,  reducing  largely  the  value  of  net  imports 
of  foreign  machinery. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  yearly  imports  of 
machinery  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  statement  that 
they  have  "  largely  and  continuously  increased." 

Machinery    Imports    in    Thousands    of  Pounds 


Imports 
Re-exports 

1899 

£ 

3>673 

633 

1900 

£ 

3.476 

607 

1901 

£ 

3.963 

620 

1902 

£ 
4.761 
650 

1903 

£ 
4.S04 
934 

Net  Imports 
Exports     . . 

Imports 
Re-exports 

3.040 
19.653 

1904 

4.322 

881 

2,869 
19,619 

1905 
4.538 
1. 134 

3.334 
17,812 

1906 
5.127 
1.403 

4,111 
18,754 

1907 
5.312 
1.432 

3.516 
20,058 

1908 

4.556 
1,101 

Net  Imports 
Exports 

•     3.431 
.   21,065 

3.404 
23,267 

3.724 
26,771 

3.880 
31.943 

3.455 
3I,oj8 

Im 
Re 

ports 
-exports  . . 

Average  oj 

4   Years 

I 901-4 

;^4,384 
776 

f 

A 

verage  of 

4   Years 

1905-8 

;^4.883 
1,267 

Net  Imports 
Exports 

3,608 
19,500 

3,616 
28,199 
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The  net  imports,  therefore,  in  the  last  four  years  of 
booming  trade  have  been  stationary  as  compared  with  the 
previous  four  years ;  while  the  exports  have  increased  in  the 
same  period  by  44  per  cent. 

It  appears  also  that  this  great  increase  of  exports  has 
been  very  nearly  as  great  in  the  case  of  protected 
countries  of  Europe  as  elsewhere.  We  have  taken  the 
following  figures  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  : — 

Value   of  Exports  of  Machinery  in  Thousands   of  Pounds 


Germany 
Belgium 
Prance 
Italy     .  . 
Austria 


5  Years 
A verage 
1900-4 
1,683 

1,482 
746 

251 


1905 
2.103 

761 

1.399 

1,114 

167 


1906 

2,148 

816 

1,846 

1,559 
230 


1907 
2,366 
1,156 

2,065 

1,795 
366 


Total  to  protected 
countries 

Argentina 

India 

Japan  

Australia,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa  .  . 


4,898 

623 

2,553 

555 

3.239 


5.544 
1,611 
3,812 
1,121 

2,381 


6,599 
2,872 

4,469 
1,642 

2,573 


7.748 
2,458 

5,364 
1,828 

2,852 


All  countries  and  Colo- 
nies   


19,462 


2S,26y     . .  26,771 


'31,943 


The  increase  for  the  five  protected  countries  from 
1900-4  to  1907  was  58  per  cent.,  and  for  all  countries  and 
Colonies  62  per  cent.  For  the  three  Colonies — ^Australia, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa — there  was  a  large  reduction. 

If  the  Summary  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  read  by 
the  light  of  the  above  tables,  showing  the  vast  increase  of 
trade  since  the  witnesses  gave  their  evidence,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  how  out  of  date  and  useless  it  is.  It  is  stated 
in  the  summary  that  400  out  of  470    manufacturers  who 


*  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  do  not  enable  us  as  yet  to  give  the  figures 
for  1908  separately  for  different  countries. 
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have  replied  to  the  circular  questions  of  the  Commission 
complain  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home  markets 
and  ask  for  protective  duties.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  answers  were  sent  in  five  years  ago,  it  would  seem 
that  the  great  increase  of  trade  since  then  must  have  dis- 
sipated their  alarms.  The  above  tables  show  that  the 
value  of  the  imported  machinery  in  the  four  years  1901-4 
was  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  that  of  the  exported 
machinery.  In  the  last  two  years  1907  and  1908  the  propor- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  one-ninth.  This  seems  to  be  clear 
proof  that  the  competition  in  the  home  trade  has  become 
less  serious.  Our  exports  of  machinery  to  Germany  have 
increased  from  £1,425,000,  the  average  of  1900-4,  to 
£2^207,000,  the  average  of  three  years  1905-7.  Our 
imports  from  Germany  have  increased  during  the  same 
periods  from  an  average  of  £642,000  to  £807,000.  The  only 
other  country  from  which  our  imports  are  large  is  the  United 
States — namely,  about  £3,000,000  a  year  as  compared 
with  £750,000  of  exports. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Balfour 
the  export  of  machinery  from  this  country  is  "  pernicious  " 
to  Free  Trade  in  the  sense  that  the  machines  enable  foreign 
textile  and  other  manufacturers  better  to  compete  with 
British  manufacturers  in  the  articles  which  the  machines 
are  intended  to  produce.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  export  of  machinery  to  this  country 
must  be  pernicious  to  our  rivals  in  manufacture  who  send 
them  to  us.  We  assert  on  the  contrary  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  unwise  than  to  put  any  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  machinery  to  this 
country,  or  to  increase  the  price  of  it  by  import  duties. 
Many  a  trade  here  has  been  assisted  and  revived  not  only 
in  our  home  markets  but  in  foreign  markets  by  the  im- 
portation of  new  machines  from  the  United  States,  the 
genius  of  whose  people  is  specially  directed  to  labour- 
saving  inventions.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  greatest 
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engineering  firm  in  the  United  States  has  of  late  years 
established  a  factory  in  Lancashire  on  the  largest  scale, 
not  merely  for  the  supply  of  machines  to  British  manu- 
facturers, but  also  to  foreign  markets,  finding  that  they 
can  manufacture  and  export  cheaper  and  better  from  this 
country  than  from  their  own — a  striking  testimony  to  our 
Free  Trade  system,  which  apparently  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission. 


(3)    THE   COTTON   INDUSTRY 

If  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  Iron  and 
Steel  was  inconclusive  and  unreliable,  still  more  so  was 
that  on  the  great  Cotton  industry  of  Lancashire.  It  was 
issued  in  the  middle  of  1905,  but  the  evidence  on  which 
it  was  based  appears  to  have  been  given  in  1904  and  re- 
ferred at  latest  to  the  trade  figures  of  1903.  Unfortunately 
for  the  value  of  the  report,  and  the  credit  of  those  who 
signed  it,  the  year  1904  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  cycle  of 
four  years  of  most  remarkable  expansion  of  the  cotton 
trade,  when  it  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  enjoyed  a  prosperity  and 
realised  profits  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  for  thirty 
years  past.  This  falsified  all  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the 
Tariff  report,  and  showed  that  the  men  who  conducted  the 
inquiry  were  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  in  their 
own  trade  around  them,  and  were  quite  incompetent  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry. 

As  in  the  case  of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  Committee  who 
reported  on  the  condition  of  the  Cotton  industry,  and  who 
had  the  presumption  to  prophesy  as  to  its  future,  was 
composed  whoUy  of  those  who  were  committed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  single  member  of  the  large  Committee  who 
was  a  Free  Trader.  They  entered  upon  the  enquiry  with 
preconceived  views  and  were  interested  only  in  collecting 
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evidence  in  support  of  them.  The  witnesses,  like  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  were  nearly  all  of  one  way  of 
thinking.  The  Committee  followed  the  example  and 
methods  of  their  President  in  his  campaign  of  1903.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  statistics,  by  the  selection  of 
periods  of  years  for  comparison,  by  the  skilful  grouping 
of  figures  of  exports  and  imports,  by  excluding  all 
other  considerations,  such  as  the  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  industry  by  spinning  and  manufacturing  finer 
qualities  of  goods  requiring  more  labour,  and  the  effect  on 
the  comparative  values  of  exports  by  the  fall  of  prices,  they 
persuaded  themselves,  and  tried  to  persuade  others,  that 
the  great  industry  of  Cotton  had  made  no  progress  in  the 
past,  and  that  its  prospects  for  the  future  were  still  worse. 

The  report  consisted  of  two  inain  parts — the  one 
dealing  with  the  past  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Cotton  industry  and  its  exports,  the  other  containing 
prophecies  as  to  its  future.  It  may  be  well  to  cull  some 
of  the  passages  from  it  dealing  with  both  these  topics. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  report  says  : — 

"It  is  unanimously  held  by  witnesses  that  the  relatively 
stationary  character  of  the  British  cotton  industry  is  due  to  the 
development  of  foreign  countries,  which  under  their  high  tariff 
policy  can  now  supply  their  own  markets  and  compete  success- 
fully in  neutral  markets  formerly  supplied  wholly  or  mainly  by 
Great  Britain."     (Par.  47.) 

"  Looking  at  the  normal  conditions,  the  general  view  of 
witnesses  is  that  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  stationary,  but  not 
necessarily  going  backwards."     (Par.  63.) 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  foreign  countries  cannot  in  some 
cases  turn  out  the  finished  article  cheaper  than  British  manu- 
factures. The  combination  of  such  methods  of  manufacture 
with  the  export  organisation  of  foreign  countries  makes  these 
tariffs  much  more  effective."     (Par.  .100.) 

"  The  loss  or  restriction  of  the  export  trade  has  in  the  opinion 
of  witnesses  led  to  a  great  increase  of  domestic  competition. 

E 
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This  has,  in  fact,  been  followed  by  what  witnesses  caU  a  scramble 
for  the  home  market."     (Par.  73.) 

"  Important  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  have  declined, 
while  others  are  stationary.  On  the  other  hand,  fine  spinning 
has  increased,  some  new  branches  have  been  estabUshed,  and 
there  is  at  present  an  expansion  due  to  transient  causes." 
(Par.  III.) 

"  While  trade  with  the  Continent  is  dechning  or  stationary, 
that  with  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  is  increasing 
and  has  been  encouraged  by  Colonial  preferential  tariffs." 
(Par.  Ill  [8].) 

With  respect  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry 
the  Commission  says  : — 

"  It  is  the  general  view  of  witnesses  that  while  Great  Britain 
may  for  some  time  maintain  her  superiority,  in  certain  branches 
competition  will  greatly  increase.  They  therefore  regard  the 
future  with  anxiety.  Although  there  is  at  present  a  revival  of 
trade,  due,  in  their  opinion,  to  transient  causes,  the  trade  as 
a  whole  has  increased  so  shghtly  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
as  to  be  practically  stationary."     (Par.  66.) 

"  Witnesses  are  agreed  that  no  considerable  expansion  of 
trade  with  foreign  manufacturing  countries  which  have  a  tariff 
can  in  existing  conditions  be  looked  for,  and  that  the  decHne 
which  has  already  commenced  must  become  more  marked." 
(Par.  69.) 

"  The  British  home  market  has  not  up  to  the  present  time 
been  disturbed-  by  dumping  ;  but  there  is  a  widespread  beUef 
that  now  the  productive  power  of  foreign  countries  has  out- 
grown their  home  requirements  we  are  on  the  eve  of  dumping 
in  cotton,  as  in  other  trades."     (Par.  73.) 

"  With  respect  to  neutral  markets  generally,  witnesses  are, 
on  the  whole,  agreed  that  although  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is 
slowly  increasing,  no  considerable  expansion  can  at  present  be 
looked  for,  and  that  in  existing  conditions  the  trade  will  become 
stationary."     (Par.  71.) 

►"  One  of  the  best  tests   of   the   conditions   of  employment 
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in  the  cotton  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  workpeople  to  bring  up  their  children  to  the 
trade.  Witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  prospects  of  the  cotton 
industry  do  not  encourage  them  to  do  so."     (Par.  77.) 

With  respect  to  the  remedies  the  Tariff  Committee 
report  that  they  have  received  suggestions  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  nearly  all  classes  of  cotton  goods  ;  but  in 
the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  witnesses  competition  of  an 
unfair  character  has  as  yet  only  made  itself  shghtly  felt 
in  the  home  markets,  except  in  regard  to  certain  classes 
of  finished  goods  and  small-wares.  The  general  view, 
therefore,  is  that  no  duties  are  at  present  required  on 
yarns  or  grey  cloths. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Commission  contemplate 
duties  on  other  tissues  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  ex- 
clusive of  yarns.  They  do  not  state  the  amount.  There 
are,  however,  to  be  two  tariffs — a  general  one  and  a  maxi- 
mum. The  maximum  tariff  must  be  a  high  one  if  any 
inducement  is  to  be  given  to  Foreign  Powers  to  negotiate 
with  us,  and  this  maximum  tariff  will  almost  certainly 
become  the  general  tariff.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Committee  to  ask 
witnesses  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  of  duties  on  imported  food  and  on  every 
other  article  of  consumption,  and  what  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  cotton  trade  of  import  duties  on  every  article  used 
in  the  trade,  not  included  under  the  head  of  raw  material, 
and  of  duties  on  all  articles  used  in  the  construction  of 
mills  and  their  machinery.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  hold  the  monstrous  fallacy  that 
import  duties  will  not  raise  the  prices  of  the  articles  subject 
to  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  based,  or  of  the  condition  of  the 
industries    at    the    time    they    reported.      What    is    more 
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immediately  to  the  point  is  to  show  how  completely  the  pre- 
dictions have  already  been  falsified  by  events  in  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  their  Report.  The  improvement, 
which  the  Commission  held  to  be  transient,  proved  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  expansion  of  the  industry  which  has  ever 
been  experienced. 

The  four  years  of  1904-7  showed  the  most  astounding 
increase  in  every  branch  of  the  industry.  Comparing  the 
year  1907  with  1903,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  from  3,173,000  bales  to  4,088,000  bales, 
or  27|-  per  cent.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  yarns  increased  by  17J  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  looms  for  weaving  by  12  per  cent.  The  export 
of  yarns  increased  in  the  same  interval  from  291,000,000 
pounds  to  409,000,000  pounds,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
export  of  cotton  tissues  from  5,137  milHon  yards  to  6,297 
million  yards,  or  22  per  cent.  The  profits  of  spinners 
and  manufacturers  during  these  three  years  increased 
enormously.  An  immense  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
industry,  and  no  less  than  £20,000,000  was  expended  on 
new  mills  and  new  machinery. 

The  figures  for  the  last  four  years,  1905-1908,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  four  years,  1901-1904,  are  as 
follows  : — 

AVERAGE   ANNUAL   EXPORT   OF   COTTON   GOODS 

Yarns  _  4  years,  igoi-4.        4  years,  1905-8.        increased 

Quantities — lb.       ..      163,000,000         218,000,000  34 

Value  ..  ..        ;^7, 830,000         ;^i2,48i,ooo  60 

Piece  goods — 

Quantities — yards..    5,355,000,000       6,020,000,000  11 

Value  ..  ..       /57. 759.000         ;^74,50i,ooo  30 

The  difference  in  the  rates  of  increase  in  value  and 
quantities  is  in  part  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of  yarns 
and  piece  goods  of  superior  quality. 

Of  these  great  increases  the  countries  with  high  tariffs 
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had  more  than  their  share.  The  average  value  of  exports 
of  yarn  to  Germany  and  four  other  protected  countries  in 
Europe  for  the  four  years  1901-1904  was  £3,711,000,  and 
for  the  years  1905-1908,  £6,533,000,  an  increase  of  80  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  to  all  other  countries  was  from 
£4,120,000  to  £5,948,000,  or  45  per  cent.  In  tissues  the 
increase  to  the  five  protected  countries  was  from  £2,804,000 
to  £4,063,000  in  the  same  periods,  or  43  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  30  per  cent,  for  all  countries. 

It  should  be  added  that  during  the  same  periods  the 
value  of  imports  of  cotton  yarn  increased  from  an  average 
of  £219,000  to  £336,000  ;  and  those  of  cotton  tissues  from 
£936,000  to  £1,707,000.  These  amounts  are  insignificant 
compared  with  the  values  of  exports.  They  are  swollen 
by  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  yarns 
and  piece  goods  are  sent  to  Germany  and  France  for  special 
treatment  in  dyeing  and  printing,  and  are  then  returned 
here,  adding  to  the  value  of  imports.  There  are  no  returns 
showing  to  what  extent  the  total  imports  and  exports 
should  be  reduced  on  this  account. 

The  last  four  years,  1904-1908,  include  the  year  1908, 
when  in  this  trade,  as  in  most  others,  there  was  a  great 
reduction  of  exports,  and  the  figures  receded  to  those  of 
1906  or  1905.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that 
this  set-back  is  otherwise  than  temporary.  In  any  case,  the 
great  industry  of  cotton  has  increased  its  export  from  73^ 
millions  in  1903,  the  year  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  predicted 
that  it  was  "  going,"  to  iio^  milHons  in  1907,  and  95  milhons 
in  1908.  It  has  shown  an  expansion  far  beyond  what 
anyone  could  have  expected — one  that  should  warn  Tariff 
makers  against  applying  their  nostrums  to  it,  and  make 
them  understand  how  misleading  is  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Freedom  of  imports,  and  the  low  price  of 
every  product  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  in  the 
erection  of  factories  and  the  construction  of  machinery, 
and  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  workman,  are  the  very 
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essence  of  its  existence — the  main  point  in  which  it  has  an 
advantage  over  all  its  rivals. 


(4)  WOOLLEN  AND  OTHER  TEXTILE  TRADES 

"  Wool  is  threatened.     Silk  has  gone." — Mr.   Chamberlain 

at  Greenock,  October  yth,  1903. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  the  years  1903-4  held  inquiries 
into  eight  other  Textile  Trades — the  Woollen,  Silk,  Flax,  Hemp, 
Jute,  Hosiery,  Lace,  and  Carpet  industries — and  in  1905 
pubhshed  as  many  volumes  containing  summaries  at  length 
of  the  evidence.  It  was  not  stated  by  whom  the  inquiries 
were  conducted,  or  who  is  responsible  for  the  summaries. 
In  the  preface  to  these  issues  it  was  stated  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  these  trades  would  shortly  be  ready. 
It  has  not  as  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  years,  been 
pubhshed.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  Report  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  fair  to  the  Commission  to  credit  them  with  con- 
curring in  all  the  evidence  which  has  thus  been  collected. 
We  are  able  to  say  of  these  summaries  that  the  evidence 
is  open  to  the  same  objections  we  raised  to  that  in  the 
Cotton  industry  :  that  it  is  one-sided  ;  that  the  witnesses 
appear  to  have  been  selected  because  they  agreed  with 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  concurred  in  the  pre- 
conceived views  of  the  Commission,  which  itself  was  ap- 
pointed evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  case 
for  the  scheme.  No  sifting  of  the  evidence  was  attempted. 
Taking  the  evidence  of  the  Woollen  trade  as  an  example, 
it  consisted  of  a  series  of  complaints  of  the  past  and  present 
position  of  the  trade  and  jeremiads  as  to  the  future  of  every 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  from  every  district  where 
it  is  carried  on.  All  the  witnesses  were  in  favour  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports  of  woollen  goods  of  not  less  than 
10  per  cent.  Some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  such 
duties  would  not  raise  the  prices  of  yarns  and  tissues  in 
the  home  market,  but  most  of  them  were  in  favour  of  them 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  their  pro- 
ducts. No  opinion  was  given  as  to  who  would  bear  the 
burden  of  these  increased  prices  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  effect  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  including  the  import 
duties  on  food,  was  ever  considered  by  them,  or  whether 
wages  of  those  employed  in  the  trade  would  be  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  or  what  effect  such  increase  of  wages  would  have  on  the 
trade. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  further  these  inquiries 
and  the  summaries  of  evidence,  or  whether  they  rightly 
describe  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  1903-4.     They  are 
already  hopelessly  out  of  date.      It  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  for  a  few  years  preceding  these  inquiries  the  volume  of 
export  trade  of  woollen  goods  in  all  their  branches — yarns, 
tissues,  hosiery,  carpets,  etc. — had  been  stationary,  though 
the    quality    of    the    exports    was    continually    improving. 
But  in  1904,  while  these  inquiries  were  being  held,  a  very 
great  change  for  the  better  commenced,  and  was  developed 
in   subsequent   years.     For   the   four   years   ending    1904, 
the   value   of   all   exported   woollen   goods   averaged   23 '8 
millions.     In  1905   they  rose  to  29  millions,   and  in  1907 
to  34  millions,  falhng  in  1908  to  28'!  millions.     For  the 
four  years  1905-1908  they  averaged  307  millions,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous  four  years.     During  the 
same  period  the  imports,  after  deducting  re-exports,  showed 
a  slight  reduction,  being  io"3  millions  in  the  first  period, 
and    10' I  millions   in   the   last  period.     The   net   exports, 
therefore,  after  deducting  imports,  averaged  13*4  millions 
for  1901-1904,  and  20"6  milHons  for  1905-1908,  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent.,  showing  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
and  indicating  that  our  exports  have  been  growing  at  a 
much    greater    rate    than    our    imports.     A    considerable 
portion    of    our   imports    consists    of    British-made    goods 
which  have  been  sent  to  Germany  and  France  for  special 
treatment.     If   the    value    of   these   could   be    ascertained 
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and  deducted  from  exports  and  imports,  the  account  would 
be  even  more  satisfactory.  Upon  these  figures  it  is  certain 
that  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the  witnesses  selected  and 
examined  by  the  Tariff  Commission  have  proved  to  be 
without  foundation. 

In  the  linen  industry  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


AVERAGE   EXPORTS   OF   LINEN   MANUFACTURES 

4  years,  1905-8 


Yarns  . . 
Manufactures 

Total    ... 
Imports 


4  years,  1901-4. 
^850,000 
3,793,000 


increase 
percentage. 

;^I,0I9,000  17 

4,757,000  26 


4,643,000 
1,547.000 


5,776,000 
1,614,000 


24 
4i 


The  re-exports  were  insignificant  in  value.  Some  deduc- 
tion must  be  made  from  the  above  figures  for  increased 
values,  but  in  any  case  the  increase  of  exports  is  satisfactory, 
and,  taking  into  account  values,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  the  case  of  jute  manufactures,  the  comparison  of 
the  last  four  with  the  previous  four  years  shows  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

AVERAGE   VALUE   OF   JUTE   MANUFACTURES 

I90I-4.  1905-8. 

.  ;^2,6o8,ooo  ;^3,277,ooo 


Exports 

Imports 
Re-exports  . 

Net  imports 


2,194,000 
1,894,000 


2,620,000 
1,756,000 


350,000 


^,ooo 


The  price  of  jute,  however,  has  increased  very  greatly — 
by  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  quantities,  therefore,  of 
manufactured  goods  exported  have  been  reduced,  and  of 
the  imports  slightly  increased.  In  spite  of  this  great 
increase  of  price,  the  quantity  of  raw  jute  imported  has 
increased,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 
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AVERAGE 

Imports 
Re-exports 

;    VALUE    OF    ; 

1 90 1 -4. 

Tons 
320,000 
107,000 

[UTE     ] 

[MPORTED 

1905-8. 

Tons 
368,000 
122,000 

Net  imports    . . 

213,000 

246,000 

showing  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  considerable  activity  in  the  home  trade. 

The  exports  of  cotton  lace  have  increased  in  value  from 
an  average  of  ;^3,i65,ooo  for  1901-1904  to  £4,463,000  for 
1905-1908,  or  40  per  cent.  The  trade  returns  do  not  give 
the  figures  of  the  imports  for  the  earlier  years.  It  appears, 
however,  that  we  import  cotton  lace  to  the  value  (after 
deducting  re-exports)  of  about  i|  milHons  a  year. 

The  exports  of  silk  manufactures,  an  industry  in  which 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  emulating  the  French  manu- 
facturers, have  increased  in  the  same  period  by  an  average 
of  17  per  cent.,  while  the  imports,  after  deducting  re-exports, 
have  been  reduced  by  8^  per  cent.  The  statistics  for 
hosiery  and  carpets  have  been  included  in  those  given 
for  the  woollen  industry.  When  taken  separately,  they 
show  about  the  same  satisfactory  increases  during  the 
past  four  years  as  other  branches  of  the  woollen  trade. 

In  all  these  cases,  while  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
of  exported  manufactures  on  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years,  there  has  been  little  or  no  increase  of  imported 
manufactures,  and  in  many  cases  a  reduction. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  how  completely  the  case 
for  Tariff  Reform,  as  presented  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  Commission,  has  broken  down  under  the  experience 
of  the  past  four  years,  and  how  absolutely  their  predictions 
have  been  nullified.  In  this,  we  may  assume,  is  to  be  found 
the  explanation  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  promised 
Report  of  the  Commission.  We  can  well  understand  that 
when,  at  the  end  of  1905,  the  Commission  found  that  the 
growth  of  the  exports  of  all  these  branches  of  trade  in 
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1903,  1904,  and  1905  had  already  increased  so  much  as 
to  stultify  the  predictions  of  their  witnesses,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wiser  course  was  to  abstain  from 
making  any  report  on  these  industries.  Meanwhile,  like 
mariners  whistling  for  a  breeze,  they  have  been  hoping  for 
a  return  of  bad  trade,  when  their  scheme  of  import  duties 
would  not  appear  to  be  so  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  conditions  as  it  has  been  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
The  bad  trade  of  1908  has  been  a  godsend  to  them  in  this 
respect.  They  are  already  making  the  most  of  it.  But 
even  if  we  should  take  the  figures  of  1908  as  the  normal 
trade  for  the  future,  they  are  still  so  far  above  the  average 
of  1899-1904  as  to  nullify  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

(5)  POTTERY,  GLASS,  AND  THE  SUGAR  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

TRADES 

These  three  industries  were  the  subject  of  similar  pre- 
tended inquiries  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  were  re- 
ported on  in  1907.  The  Reports  do  not  state  by  whom 
the  inquiries  were  made,  or  when  they  were  conducted. 
As  in  the  cases  of  all  the  textile  industries  except  that  of 
cotton,  the  Reports  are  merely  summaries  of  the  evidence 
collected,  and  do  not  give  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  state  what  duties  they  recommend  on  imports  of 
the  articles  in  "competition  with  these  industries. 

As  regards  Pottery,  it  is  alleged  in  the  summary  that 
the  world's  use  of  it  has  undergone  great  expansion  in 
recent  years,  but  that  the  British  industry  has  not  only 
not  increased,  but  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  home 
demand.  The  British  export  trade,  it  is  said,  has  remained 
practically  stationary  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  while 
the  export  trade  of  the  chief  foreign  competitors  has  shown 
great  increase.  The  most  disturbing  feature,  it  is  added, 
in  the  British  industry  has  been  the  steady  increase  in  the 
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importations  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  statistics 
given  in  the  Report  appear  at  first  sight  to  justify  these 
statements.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  so  far 
as  British  exports  of  pottery  are  concerned  they  do  not 
go  later  than  the  year  1903  ;  while  those  of  the  exports  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria  are  given  up 
to  the  year  1905.  As  the  Report  was  not  issued  till  1907 
there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  figures 
of  exports  for  the  three  years  1904-6.  The  figures  for  these 
years  and  for  1907-8  show  that  the  British  export  trade 
achieved  very  considerable  expansion,  with  the  result  that 
the  value  of  exports  of  this  industry  averaged  for  the  six 
years  1903-8  £2,295,000  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
£1,786,000  for  the  previous  six  years,  an  increase  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  or  about  28  per  cent.  The  increase 
was  progressive  till  1908,  when  there  was  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  but  the  exports  were  still  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  average  of  the  six  years.  During  the 
same  period  of  six  years  the  imports  showed  a  very  small 
increase  over  the  previous  six  years,  the  figures  being 
£930,000  for  1897-1902  and  £988,000  for  1903-8,  a  differ- 
ence of  £58,000,  or  6  per  cent.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said  at  the  present  time,  or  in  1907,  when  the  Com- 
mission reported,  that  the  British  industry  of  Pottery 
was  not  expanding,  and  that  it  was  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  home  demand.  In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conclude  that  the  Commission  in  1907  thought  it 
the  more  prudent  course,  in  the  interest  of  their  cause,  not 
to  include  in  their  statistical  tables,  as  regards  British 
exports,  the  years  later  than  1903. 

In  many  other  respects  the  evidence  summarised  in  the 
so-caUed  Report  is  inconclusive,  and  should  have  been  tested 
by  closer  examination  or  by  further  e\ddence.  Com- 
plaint is  made  by  many  of  the  witnesses  of  the  increased 
competition  of  German  pottery,  especially  in  the  United 
States.     It  is  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  duties  levied 
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in  that  country  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  treaties, 
the  German  exports  to  the  United  States  have  increased  in 
the  previous  five  years  by  i6o  per  cent,,  and  were  £1,500,000 
a  year,  compared  with  £500,000,  the  value  of  British  exports 
to  the  same  country.  It  was  very  desirable  that  some 
explanation  should  be  afforded  of  this  great  increase  of 
German  importations  to  this  neutral  market  as  compared 
with  our  own.  It  could  not  have  been  that  German  goods 
were  dumped  there,  for  high  tariffs  are  claimed  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  remedy  against  dumping.  Has  it 
been  due  to  the  better  taste  of  the  German  manufacturers, 
or  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  American 
markets  ?  One  fails  to  understand  how  the  imposition  of 
a  tariff  in  England  could  help  the  British  exporter  in  the 
competition  with  German  goods  in  the  American  or  other 
neutral  markets. 

The  main  object  of  those  asking  for  a  tariff  on  goods 
entering  this  country  is  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
exclude  their  foreign  competitors  from  the  home  market. 
But  they  will  risk,  in  most  cases,  the  much  larger  trade  of 
their  exports  to  foreign  markets,  by  raising  the  cost  of 
manufactures  in  this  country. 

The  summary  states  that  the  witnesses  examined  by 
the  Commission  were  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  imposition  of  import  duties  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 
The  bulk  of  the  imports  into  this  country,  it  is  said, 
are  low-priced  articles  in  china ;  "10  per  cent,  on 
these  would  not  amount  to  much,  a  25  per  cent,  duty 
would  be  a  good  deal  better,  but  even  in  the  low-priced 
article  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good."  The  workpeople  are  said  to  be  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change.  "  It 
does  not  matter  paying  2s.  a  week  more  for  what  we 
have  to  buy,  if  we  can  get  two  or  three  days'  more  work 
a  week."  It  does  not  appear  that  any  representatives  of 
working   men    were   examined    on    this    point.     It    seems. 
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however,  to  be  admitted  that  the  scheme  as  a  whole  would 
mean  a  charge  to  workmen  of  2s.  a  week  for  the  increased 
price  of  their  food  and  other  necessaries.  The  manufacturers, 
the  summary  says,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  sug- 
gested duties  will  not  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  goods. 
The  encouragement  to  factories  and  the  consequent  com- 
petition will  act,  it  is  thought,  as  a  safeguard  in  this 
respect.  "  With  a  lo  per  cent,  duty  the  internal  competi- 
tion would  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  any  rise."  Great 
importance,  it  is  said,  is  attached  by  witnesses  to  the  effect 
the  duties  will  have  in  safeguarding  the  trade  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  dumping.  "  The  British  market 
is  essential  to  the  foreign  producer.  Duties  would  not  by 
any  means  stop  foreign  importation  of  crockery,  but 
would  put  it  on  a  fairer  level,  and  a  small  duty  would  be 
paid  practically  by  the  producer.  It  may  pay  the  foreigner 
better  up  to  a  certain  point  to  pay  the  tax  rather  than 
stop  part  of  his  works."  One  may  well  ask  whether  the 
Commission,  in  quoting  these  crude  statements  in  their 
summary,  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  concur 
in  them. 

The  propositions  quoted  from  the  evidence  are  entirely 
contradictory  one  of  another.  The  witnesses  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  asked  to  consider  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  and  the  effect  of  import  duties  not  only  on  their  own 
products  but  on  every  other  article  of  import  of  food  and 
other  articles  of  manufacture.  In  this  and  every  other 
respect  the  inquiry  was  as  unsatisfactory,  inconclusive? 
and  misleading  as  all  the  other  inquiries  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  we  have  adverted  to. 

We  have  much  the  same  criticism  to  make  as  regards 
the  so-called  inquiry  into  the  Glass  industry.  In  this 
case  the  competition  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria,  both  in  this  country  and  in  neutral  markets,  is 
undoubtedly  severe,  and  the  importations  into  this  country 
largely  exceed  its   exports.     The  Commission   admit   that 
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in  spite  of  this  competition  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
exports  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  25  per  cent.  Their 
statistics  go  no  later  than  1905.  In  the  three  subsequent 
years,  1906-8,  there  has  been  a  further  increase  of  about 
22  per  cent,  in  the  average  exports  as  compared  with  the 
previous  six  years — namely,  from  £1,110,000  to  £1,346,000, 
showing  a  considerable  expansion.  During  the  same  period 
the  imports  have  increased  on  the  average  by  12  per  cent, 
only. 

Very  few  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  examined 
by  those  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Tariff  Commission  ;  but  a 
considerable  number  of  firms  have  sent  in  replies  to  printed 
questions.  The  most  important  of  these  questions  was  as 
follows  :  "  What  minimum  duties,  if  any,  on  the  articles 
imported  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  do  you  suggest 
as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ?  " 
To  a  question  thus  limited  to  the  particular  trade,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  large  numbers  of  manufacturers  would 
reply  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  duties  imposed  on 
imports  coming  into  competition  with  them.  It  appears 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  who  answered  them  favoured 
high  duties — much  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  ranging 
up  to  25,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  the  question  should  have  been  put 
thus  :  "  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  business,  and 
upon  the  workmen  employed  in  it,  of  the  import  duties 
proposed  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  on  all  articles 
of  food  and  of  manufacture,  other  than  raw  materials  ?  " 
The  evidence  and  replies  in  the  summary  throw  no  light 
on  this,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  value  with  reference 
to  the  whole  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  Sugar  and  Confectionery  trade, 
the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  directed  m.ainly  to  the 
question  of  the  Sugar  Convention,  which  commended  itself 
in  every  respect  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Under  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  that  Convention  the 
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principal  Powers  in  Europe  by  their  system  of  bounties 
exported  sugar  to   this  country  in  enormous  quantities  at 
far  below  cost  price.     It  was  a  case  of  dumping  on  the 
largest  scale.     It  lowered  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  and  was  the  cause  of  immense  benefit 
to  them.     It  also  favoured  manufacturers  of  confectionery 
and  jams,  by  enabhng  them  to  compete  with  those  subject 
to   high   duties.     The    effect   of   the    Convention   has    un- 
doubtedly been  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country 
and  to  lower  the  price  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     It  has 
caused  a  much  larger  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  lower  rate  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
deprived   our   manufacturers   of   confectionery,   jams,   and 
mineral  waters  of  the  great  advantage  they  enjoyed  from 
the  low  price  of  this  important  article  in  their  manufactures. 
This  was  coincident  with  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  sugar 
in  this  country  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
In    our    opinion    there   never   was    a   more    needlessly 
quixotic,  gratuitous,  and  ill-devised  act  than  that  of   the 
British  Government  in  lending  its  assistance  to  the  great 
Protectionist   Powers   of   Europe,  by   means   of   a   general 
Convention,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  system  of  sugar  bounties. 
It  was  the  one  point  of  the  system  of  Protection  which 
conferred  immense  benefit  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  supplying  them  with  Sugar  at  far  below  the  cost  of 
producing  it.     Why  we  should  have  deprived  ourselves  of 
this  great  advantage  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand.    The  further  discussion,  however,  of  this  question 
would  lead  us  far  astray  from  the  main  point  of  discussion 
on  the  Tariff  Commission.      As  regards  the  Confectionery 
trade,  the  official  statistics  of  the  exports  and  imports  are 
so  imperfect  that  they  afford  no  material  for  criticising  the 
evidence.     The  evidence  given  is  largely  directed  to  the  bad 
effect  of  the  sugar  duties  in  raising  the  prices  of  the  articles 
they  produce  and  in  Hmiting  their  trade — in  which  we  en- 
tirely concur. 
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(6)    AGRICULTURE 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  regards  the  Agricultural  industries  was  presided 
over  by  an  eminent  Protectionist,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  other  agriculturists  equally  well  known 
for  their  ardent  support  of  the  Chamberlain  pohcy.  The 
Report  pubhshed  in  1905  gives  in  extenso  the  evidence  of 
a  very  large  number  of  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  replies  to  printed 
questions  issued  by  the  Commission.  We  have  waded 
through  this  bulky  volume.  The  evidence  and  replies 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  one  hue.  They  breathe  nothing 
but  Protection,  and  the  necessity  for  raising  the  prices  of 
food  produce,  and  for  restricting  competition  of  foreign 
produce,  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  this 
country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  witnesses  consider  that  the 
proposed  import  duties  on  food  will  be  quite  insufficient. 
Many  think  them  so  small  as  to  be  useless.  Few  consider 
them  to  be  adequate,  and  are  at  best  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  It  is  quite  certain,  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
witnesses,  that  concession  of  the  present  proposal  will  only 
whet  their  appetites  for  more.  Every  argument  used  for 
the  present  scheme  will  apply  equally  in  the  future  for 
further  demands.  It  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  duty 
on  corn  will  have  no  effect  in  restoring  to  arable  cultivation 
the  land  laid  down  in  grass,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  barley.  To 
effect  this  it  is  agreed  that  a  duty  of  12s.  a  quarter  or  more 
would  be  required.  It  is  significant  that  the  witnesses 
desire  Protection  equally  against  Colonial  produce  as  against 
foreign  produce.  There  is  a  general  demand  that  duties 
shall  be  imposed  on  Colonial  imports,  and  that  if  preference 
is  given  it  shall  be  to  the  extent  of  only  half  the  duty. 
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While  the  favour  shown  for  the  scheme  proposed  to 
them  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the  belief  that  the  prices 
of  produce  will  be  increased  to  the  British  farmers,  there 
is  considerable  difference  among  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  duties  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  under  the  delusion,  originated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903,  that  import  duties 
on  corn,  meat,  etc.,  will  be  paid  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly, 
by  the  foreign  producer,  and  not  by  the  consumer  in  this 
country ;  but  the  context  of  their  evidence  displays  great 
confusion  of  mind  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Balfour's  poHcy, 
for  instance,  which  it  is  thought  contemplates  duties  on 
manufactured  goods  only  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation,  and 
not  on  imported  food,  is  generally  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmers  have 
to  buy,  without  increasing  the  price  of  what  they  have 
to  sell ;  while  the  same  witnesses,  who  make  this  objec- 
tion, allege  that  the  duties  on  food  will  not  increase 
prices  to  consumers. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  sift  and  test 
the  evidence  on  this  or  other  points,  or  to  hear  what  was 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  case  of  the  labourers 
against  the  proposal  was  not  heard  or  considered.  It 
was  apparently  thought  that  the  agricultural  interest 
consisted  only  of  farmers  and  landowners,  and  that  the 
labourers  had  no  concern  in  the  question  of  the  levying  of 
duties  on  their  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  recognise  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  as  in  any  sense  an  inquiry  conducted  in  an 
impartial  and  scientific  manner.  Its  purpose  was  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  persons  with  preconceived  views  in  favour 
of  a  scheme  already,  as  regards  its  main  features,  determined 
on.  A  committee  thus  Umited  in  its  inquiry  by  its  lopsided 
method,  fulfilled,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  objects  of 
those  who  called  it  into  existence.  They  reported  in  favour 
of  the  Chamberlain  scheme  of  duties  of  2s.  a  quarter  on 
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corn,  of  5  per  cent,  on  meat,  and  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  on 
dairy  and  other  agricultural  produce,  with  a  suggestion  for 
yet  higher  duties  on  special  articles. 

On   some   important   points  the   committee  go  beyond 
the     Chamberlain     scheme.      They    reject     his     proposed 
exemption  from  import  duties  of  bacon  and  maize.     They 
report    that    the    imported    raw  material    for  cattle,   and 
the  meat  of  the  labouring  men,  should  be  taxed  equally 
with   other  food.     Yet    more   important    is  their   proposal 
to  raise  import  duties  on  Colonial  produce.     They  recom- 
mend that  the   preference  to   be   accorded  to  the  Colonies 
should  be  one-half  only  of  the  auties  imposed  on  foreign 
produce,    and   not   as   proposed   by   Mr.    Chamberlain,  the 
whole  of  them.     Thus  for  the  first  time  Colonial  produce 
would  be  taxed,  and  the  margin  for  preference  would  be 
reduced  to  so  low  a  point  as  to  afford  little  inducement  to 
the  Colonies  to  go  further  in  their  policy  of  preference  to 
British   manufactures.     They  also   propose  a  much   higher 
rate  of  duty  on  imported  flour  than  on  corn.     When  Sir  M. 
Hicks  Beach,  in  1902,  imposed  a  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt.  on  corn, 
he  also  imposed  the  nearest  equivalent  in  pence  on  flour — 
namely  5d.   per  cwt.     This,   however,   was  not  the  exact 
equivalent.     It  gave  a  substantial  advantage  to  the  importer 
of  corn  as  compared  with  flour.     The  result  was  that  the 
importations  of  flour  were  largely  reduced  in  the  following 
year,   and  those  of  corn    proportionately  increased.      The 
Tariff  Committee  propose  a  duty  of  6d.  per  cwt.  on  corn,  and 
I5d.  per  cwt.  on  flour.     This  would  give  an  advantage  to 
com  over  flour  enormously  greater  than  that  given  in  1902. 
They   also   propose    that    the    rebate   allowed   on   the  re- 
exported offal  of  millers  in   1902  should  not  be  given  in 
future.     The  object  aimed    at   by  these   proposals   is   the 
encouragement  of  milling  in  this  country,  and  the  provision 
of  cheap  feeding  stuffs  to  farmers  for  their  cattle.     It  may 
confidently  be  expected  of  such  a  scheme  that  the  importa- 
tion of  flour  as  distinguished  from  wheat  will  wholly  cease. 
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Wheat  will  be  mainly  milled  in  this  country.  The  amount 
of  offal,  therefore,  will  largely  exceed  the  demand  for  it. 
Prices  will  fall,  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place 
the  price  of  flour  will  rise.  The  result  will  be  that  consumers 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  bread. 

The  Tariff  Committees  on  Iron  and  Steel,  and  on  the 
Cotton  Industries,  recommended,  as  we  have  shown, 
maximum  tariffs  with  higher  rates  of  duty  than  the  general 
tariff  for  imports  of  articles  in  competition  with  these 
industries,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  with 
foreign  Governments  for  a  reduction  of  their  protective 
tariffs,  and  for  retahation,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal 
and  treating  us  unfairly.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  on  this  important  matter, 
though  many  members  of  the  committee  were  also  on  the 
committees  of  these  other  industries.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  interest  wiU  be  content 
to  allow  a  system  of  maximum  duties  to  be  applied  to 
manufactures,  and  not  to  articles  of  food.  The  principle 
once  adopted  will  be  apphed  to  aU  imports.  How,  for 
instance,  is  a  policy  of  negotiation  and  retahation  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  such  countries  as  Russia,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  even  the  United  States,  from 
which  we  so  largely  import  food,  if  corn  and  meat  are  to  be 
exempt  from  maximum  duties  ?  As  in  the  case  of  other 
industries  a  maximum  tariff  will  inevitably  tend  to  become  a 
general  tariff,  and  will  result  in  a  system  of  high  protection. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Tariff  Committee,  having 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  specific  duties  on  imports 
of  food,  would  follow  this  up  by  showing  what  will  be  the 
aggregate  revenue  resulting  from  them,  how  they  will  affect 
prices,  and  how  they  will  bear  upon  the  different  classes 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  Committee  were 
silent  on  these  important  points.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this.  We  can  well  understand  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  Committee  found  themselves.     If  they  had  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  prices  would  be  raised  by  the  duties  they 
propose,  and  that  consumers  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  food,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  follow  this 
up  by  considering  and  reporting  whether  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  would  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost  of  their  food.  If  no  such  rise  in  wages  should 
take  place  it  is  obvious  the  labourer  would  suffer  greatly 
from  the  scheme  of  duties  on  food.  If  the  Committee  had 
concluded  that  a  rise  of  wages  would  take  place  equal  to  the 
increased  cost  of  food  to  the  labourer,  the  scheme  would 
no  longer  afford  hope  of  greater  profit  to  the  farmers. 
If  again  it  was  their  opinion  that  prices  would  not  be  raised 
by  the  import  duties,  what  would  be  its  attraction  to  the 
farmers  and  landowners  ?  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  for  they  suggested 
that  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  on  imported  food  should 
be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  their  rates.  Under  these 
conflicting  views,  and  the  difficulty  of  steering  between  the 
two  opposite  contentions,  the  Committee  were  discreetly 
silent,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  honesty  of  their  report. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  of  the  report. 
The  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  food  of  all  kinds,  as  proposed 
by  the  Committee,  may  be  estimated  at  about  £12,000,000 
a  year.  We  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  prices 
of  imported  food  will  be  raised  by  the  duties,  and  prob- 
ably by  something  more,  and  that  no  part  of  the  duties 
on  necessaries,  of  life — com,  meal,  dairy  produce,  fruit,  etc. 
— will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  or  exporter.  The  im- 
porters in  this  country,  the  millers  and  the  wholesale  dealers 
of  all  kinds,  will  pay  the  duties,  and  will  raise  their  charges 
to  the  retail  dealers,  and  the  public,  by  the  same  amount. 
But  in  such  case  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  price  of 
home  produce  will  be  raised  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  home  produce  of  food  of  all  kinds 
is  about  equal  in  value  to  the  imported  food  (not  including 
sugar,  tea,  spirits,  etc.).    The  increase  of  price  on  food 
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imported  and  home  grown,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
£400,000,000,  will  be  about  £24,000,000,  or  over.  The  in- 
creased price  will  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  One-half  of 
it  will  go  to  the  Exchequer,  in  the  shape  of  import  duties, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  i^  millions  in  respect  of  Colonial 
preference,  which  will  be  a  bonus  to  Colonial  producers. 
The  other  half,  £12,000,000  a  year,  will  find  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  home  producers,  and  ultimately,  the 
larger  part  of  it,  into  those  of  landowners  in  increase  of 
rent. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  labouring 
men  will  have  to  pay  an  increase  all  round  on  their  pay- 
ments for  food,  clothing,  etc.  To  an  agricultural  labourer 
with  average  wages  all  the  year  round  of  i6s.  a  week, 
of  which  13s.  a  week  is  spent  on  food  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  increase  works  out  at  about  50s. 
a  year,  or  more  than  three  weeks'  wages  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  a  very  heavy  charge  on  him. 

What  is  the  prospect  of  his  wages  being  increased  in 
this  proportion  ?  All  the  past  experience  in  this  country 
before  1846,  and  in  other  countries  in  recent  times,  shows 
that  no  increase  of  wages  results  to  the  labourer  from  pro- 
tective duties,  large  or  small. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  gain  to  farmers  by 
the  increased  price  of  their  produce  will  be  wdthout  draw- 
backs. Those  of  them  who  do  not  hve  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  farms  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food.  All 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  more  for  their 
machinery  and  farm  implements,  for  their  clothing,  and  for 
all  their  other  wants.  Dairy  farmers  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  supply  of  milk,  whose  numbers  are  always  increasing, 
will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  duties,  as  practically 
there  is  no  import  of  milk.  They  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  feeding  stuffs,  and  for  anything  else  that  they 
have  to  buy. 

These   are   matters  which   should   at   least   have   been 
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inquired  into  and  reported  on  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
on  agriculture,  before  recommending  such  a  scheme.  Their 
faihire  to  do  so  is  but  another  proof  of  the  one-sided  char- 
acter of  the  inquiry,  and  of  the  grave  defects  of  their 
final  report. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  farmers  and  landowTiers 
passed  through  a  period  of  grave  depression,  commencing 
about  the  year  1878,  when  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  especially  of  wheat,  began  to  fall.  The  depression, 
however,  was  very  unequally  felt.  Farmers  in  the  pastoral 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdorp  suffered  more  from  the 
rise  of  wages  of  labourers  than  from  the  reduced  prices  of 
their  products.  Farmers  in  the  arable  districts  suffered 
from  both  causes,  with  the  result  that  a  large  area  of  land 
under  corn  cultivation  was  laid  down  in  grass.  But  of  late 
years,  and  especially  in  the  last  four  years,  since  the  Tariff 
Commission  reported  on  agriculture,  there  has  been  a 
general  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
industry.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  everywhere  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  keen  com- 
petition for  farms.  For  every  vacant  farm  even  in  the 
arable  parts  of  England  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  appli- 
cants. This  clearly  shows  that  farmers  generally  are 
succeeding  in  making  profit  out  of  the  land  at  present 
prices.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  depression  exists. 
One  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  County  Councils 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  or  hiring  land  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  small  ownerships  or  occupations 
of  land  under  the  recent  Act. 


(7)     HOPS 

If  further  proof  were  required  of  the  unscientific  and 
worthless  character  of  the  inquiries  held  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Hops.  In  this 
instance  a  case  was  apparently  made  out  of  great  hardship 
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to  the  industry  from  foreign  competition.  The  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Tariff  Commission  made  very  full  inquiry 
into  the  subject  after  their  fashion.  They  examined  a 
large  number  of  hop  growers  and  hop  factors.  They 
reported  that  the  acreage  under  cultivation  of  hops  in 
England  had  been  reduced  during  the  last  twenty  years 
from  63,000  acres  in  1887,  to  44,000  acres  in  1907,  or  by 
nearly  one-third.  They  attributed  this  wholly  to  foreign 
competition.     In  their  report  they  state  : — 

"  The  British  area  under  hops  shows  a  serious  decline. 
This  decline  appears  to  be  due  in  the  main  to  the  unfair 
condition  of  competition  with  the  foreign  importers,  espe- 
cially the  facilities  for  dumping  foreign  hops  upon  the 
British  market.  The  evidence  points  conclusively  to  the 
fact  that  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of  competition 
must  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  hop  industry,  with 
considerable  benefit  to  labour.  We  think  that  a  specific 
duty  should  be  imposed  large  enough  to  check  the  unfair 
competition  to  which  the  British  producer  is  now  exposed." 

As  the  hop  growers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
an  import  duty  of  less  than  £2  per  cent.,  equal  to  40  per  cent, 
on  the  average  price  of  hops,  would  be  of  no  value  to  them, 
and  as  the  whole  agitation  has  been  based  on  this  demand, 
it  must  be  taken  that  the  Tariff  Commission  contemplate 
a  duty  of  this  rate  as  within  the  exceptions  pointed  out 
in  their  general  Report,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  special 
cases.  The  Commission  arrived  at  their  conclusion  after 
an  inquiry  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  all  their  other 
inquiries,  namely  by  hearing  one  side  only  of  the  question* 
by  taking  the  evidence  exclusively  of  those  pledged  to 
a  policy  of  protection,  without  any  attempt  to  test  it  by 
careful  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  without  hearing 
any  evidence  from  those  taking  an  opposite  view.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  high  duty 
proposed  by  the  growers.  The  growers,  indeed,  made  no 
secret  of  their  belief  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  British 
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hops  to  the  consumer  by  ;^i, 200,000  a  year.  That  was  their 
object  in  proposing  the  duty.  But  the  Commission  avoided 
expressing  an  opinion  on  this  point. 

The  hop  growers,  stimulated  by  this  favourable  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  brought  their  case  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1908,  and  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  of  a  special  kind  having  been  made  out, 
the  Government  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  hop  industry. 

The  Committee,  presided  over  by  Sir  William  Collins, 
covered  much  the  same  ground  as  the  Tariff  Committee, 
and  examined  many  of  the  same  witnesses,  but  they  also 
did  everything  which  the  Tariff  Committee  neglected  to 
do.  They  cross-examined  the  witnesses,  and  called  before 
them  other  hop  growers,  hop  factors  and  brewers,  who 
took  a  different  view  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  industry 
and  the  expediency  of  a  protective  duty,  and  they  sub- 
mitted the  statistics  of  the  growth  and  consumption  of 
hops  to  a  really  scientific  inquiry. 

As  a  result  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  in  their 
report  showed  that  although  of  late  years  there  had  been 
a  large  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  hops  under  cultivation, 
the  actual  average  production  of  British  hops  had  been 
fully  maintained.  They  held  that  this  had  resulted  from 
great  improvements  in  the  growth  of  hops,  from  more 
intense  cultivation,  from  protecting  the  hop  plants  from 
insects  and  blight  by  frequent  washings,  with  the  result 
that  the  average  production  of  hops  per  acre  had  greatly 
increased,  and  from  the  use  of  cold  storage  by  which 
the  surplus  growth  of  hops  of  one  year  can  be  carried  over 
to  another  year  with  little  loss  of  quality.  The  Committee 
also  showed  conclusively  that  the  fall  of  prices  of  hops 
was  not  due  to  the  increased  competition  of  late  years 
of  foreign  hops,  for  the  importation  had  actually  fallen 
off,  and  was  in  no  greater  proportion  to  British  hops  than 
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in  past  years.  They  reported  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
lessened  demand  for  hops  ouing  to  a  reduced  consumption 
of  beer,  and  to  a  less  proportion  of  hops  being  used  per 
barrel  of  beer  to  meet  the  altered  tastes  of  consumers, 
and  in  part  also  made  possible  by  the  more  rapid  consump- 
tion of  beer.  The  real  cause  therefore  of  the  fall  in  price 
of  hops  the  last  few  years  was,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee, 
the  over-production  of  them  both  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries.  The  Committee  were  further  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign  hops  was  re- 
quired by  the  brewers  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  mix- 
ing with  British  hops,  and  in  order  to  give  a  quahty  to  the 
taste  of  beer  to  which  the  consumers  have  been  accustomed, 
and  that  even  if  a  heavy  duty  were  imposed  on  foreign 
hops,  they  would  still  be  imported  largely  for  this  purpose. 
They  also  reported  that  the  same  complaints  of  the  low 
prices  of  hops  were  made  by  foreign  growers,  and  that  a 
large  reduction  of  acreage  under  hop  cultivation  had  taken 
place  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  above  facts  the  Committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  foreign  competition  had  not  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  depression  of  the  hop  industry,  or  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  acreage  which  had  taken  place  of  late  years.  They 
reported  against  the  demand  of  the  hop  growers  for  a 
protective  duty  on  foreign  hops.  They  concluded  with 
the  following  expressions  of  opinion  quoted  from  a  witness : — 

"  The  question  remains  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
impose  a  heavy  protective  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  a  single 
article  of  agricultural  produce  without  extending  similar 
protective  duties  to  other  articles  of  produce  and  manu- 
facture. 

"  Hops  are  not  the  only  article  of  agricultural  produce 
which  vary  very  much  in  price  from  year  to  year,  where 
an  abundant  crop  results  often  in  ruinous  prices,  and  where 
there  is  severe  competition  from  abroad.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  refuse  the  same  kind    of   protection    to    fruit ; 
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and  if  to  fruit,  why  not  to  dairy  produce  and  to  meat, 
and  even  to  corn  ;  and  if  to  corn,  why  not  to  a  vast  number 
of  other  manufactures  where  there  is  foreign  competition  ? 
We  should  be  insensibly  led  on  from  one  industry  to  another 
to  a  general  protective  system  embracing  every  article  of 
import — a  system  very  far  beyond  the  scheme  advocated 
in  the  name  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  virtually  that  discarded 
in  1846." 

The  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  showed  the  value 
of  a  really  thorough  and  scientific  inquiry,  in  which  all  sides 
and  interests  were  heard.  The  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  proved  to  be  worthless.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
by  men  who  had  made  up  their  minds  in  advance  in  favour 
of  protective  measures,  and  who  were  only  concerned  in 
making  a  case  for  it.  The  report  as  to  hops  is  the  onl}^ 
one  of  their  numerous  reports  which  has  as  yet  been  tested 
by  an  independent  tribunal.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  follow  this  up  by  similar  inquiries  into  other  trades  and 
industries  which  the  Commission  has  dealt  with.  It  may 
confidently  be  assumed  that  independent  and  impartial 
inquiry  would  show  that  every  one  of  the  reports  has  been 
equally  one-sided,  misleading  and  futile. 

(8)    CONCLUSION   AS   TO   THE   TARIFF   COMMISSION 

We  have  done  our  best  to  give  a  short  resume  of  the 
fourteen  Reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  We  have 
shown  that  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  None 
of  them  have  the  rudiments  of  independent  or  scientific 
procedure.  They  are  mere  ex  parte  inquiries,  confined  in 
each  case  to  the  particular  industry  dealt  with,  conducted 
by  men  whose  minds  were  fully  made  up  in  favour  of  the 
general  scheme  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There 
has  been  no  pretence  of  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The    witnesses    were    equally   of   one    mind    as    the 
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self-appointed  Commissioners,  and  have  been  selected  on 
that  account. 

No  single  representative  of  Labour  has  been  examined 
throughout  these  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  the  scheme 
on  the  labourers.  It  has  evidently  been  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  to  restrict  their  inquiries  to  each  industry 
dealt  with,  and  carefully  to  exclude  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  the  whole  policy  upon  that  and  all  other  indus- 
tries. In  this  they  have  been  wise  in  their  generation.  Mr. 
Cobden  used  to  say  that  he  found  by  experience  that 
almost  every  one  engaged  in  business  was  a  Protectionist 
so  far  as  his  own  trade  was  concerned.  A  plausible  and 
attractive  case  could  indeed  be  made  out  for  any  single  trade, 
that  by  imposing  an  import  duty  on  foreign  products  com- 
peting with  it,  prices  would  be  raised,  competition  reduced, 
profits  enhanced,  and  employment  increased,  and  if  Pro- 
tective duties  could  be  limited  to  that  single  trade  those 
concerned  in  it  would  be  benefited.  No  one  doubts,  for 
instance,  that  a  duty  on  imported  corn  alone  equal  to  that 
now  in  force  in  Germany  of  about  12s.  a  quarter,  if  imposed 
singly,  and  unaccompanied  by  duties  on  other  imports, 
would  benefit  farmers  in  this  country,  would  give  an  in- 
ducement to  increased  cultivation  of  corn,  would  very 
soon  and  permanently  add  to  the  rent  of  landowners,  and 
would  increase  employment  in  rural  districts  by  the  extent 
to  which  land  laid  down  in  grass  would  again  be  broken  up  for 
arable  cultivation  ;  no  one  doubts  that  an  import  duty 
of  £2  per  cwt.  on  hops  alone  would  benefit  hop  growers 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  would  cause  an  increased 
cultivation  of  hops  ;  no  one  doubts  that  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  confined  to  pig  iron  and  iron  or  steel  products,  such 
as  bars  and  rails,  would  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  these 
articles,  by  raising  prices  and  limiting  competition.  The 
general  public,  however,  would  have  to  pay  for  these  bene- 
fits to  individual  trades  in  the  increased  prices  of  the  articles 
produced,   increased   price   of  corn,   of  hops,   of  iron   and 
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steel.  When  the  same  measure  is  extended  to  all  industries, 
when  duties  are  raised  on  all  imports,  as  is  certain  to  follow, 
the  scheme  will  become  one  for  raising  prices  all  round, 
where  the  benefit  to  the  particular  industry  will  be  lost 
in  the  increased  price  which  the  farmers  or  manufacturers 
will  have  to  pay  for  all  their  other  requirements,  and  where 
the  workmen  in  that  trade  and  in  all  other  trades  will  cer- 
tainly suffer  from  enhanced  prices  of  food,  and  all  necessaries 
of  life,  without  the  smallest  prospect  of  their  wages  being 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  all  their  many  inquiries.  The  manufacturers  who  gave 
evidence  are  all  agreed  that  in  the  protected  countries  in 
Europe,  their  rivals  in  manufactures,  the  wages  of  labourers 
are  much  lower,  the  hours  of  work  are  much  longer,  and 
the  prices  of  food  are  much  higher,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
labourers  in  their  own  industries  in  England.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  grounds  on  which  they  base  their  demand  for 
protective  duties.  They  ask  that  they  may  be  put  on  a 
level  with  their  rivals  abroad  as  regards  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  assumed  by  all  of  them  that  wages  here  will  not 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  the  protective  duties  in  such  a  country  as  Germany 
are  the  direct  causes  of  low  wages  and  of  enhanced  cost  of 
living  to  labourers. 

An  inquiry,  therefore,  limited  to  a  particular  trade, 
and  which  excludes  the  question  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole  on  that  trade  and  on  all  other 
trades,  and  on  the  labourers  employed  in  them,  and  on  the 
public  generally,  is  necessarily  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  This, 
in  effect,  is  what  these  inquiries  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
have  been. 

No  one,  again,  who  reads  through  these  long  reports 
and  their  evidence  (if  anyone,  indeed,  has  been  able  to 
do  so)  can  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
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paratively  moderate  duties  now  proposed  as  the  general 
tariff,  such  as  5  per  cent,  on  corn  and  meat  and  10  per  cent, 
on  manufactured  goods,  will  not  content  and  satisfy  those 
who  are  agitating  for  protection.  Every  argument  used 
by  the  witnesses  will  support  claims  for  much  higher  duties. 
The  tariffs  of  high  duties  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation — in  preference 
to  our  own  scheme  of  free  imports.  The  scheme  itself,  as 
extended  by  the  Commission  beyond  the  original  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  affords  an  easy  process  for  raising  indefinitely 
the  rate  of  duties.  The  introduction  of  a  maximum  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  and  retaliation,  without 
limitation  of  amount,  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  a 
high  protective  system.  The  Tariff  Commissioners,  with 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  scarcely  attempt  to  disguise 
their  ultimate  intentions.  Their  Chairman,  Lord  Ridley, 
in  a  recent  speech  at  Maidstone,  advocated  duties  of  40 
per  cent,  on  hops  and  20  per  cent,  on  imported  paper — 
industries  in  which  his  audience  were  interested — and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  speech  was  in  favour  of  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff,  such  as  that  in  Germany.  The  experience  of 
tariff-mongering  in  other  countries  which,  beginning  with 
low  duties,  have  increased  them  by  successive  stages  till 
they  reached  their  present  high  rates,  shows  clearly  how 
the  game  will  be  played.  "  Cest  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  " 
is  a  maxim  clearly  appHcable  to  the  present  case,  and  we 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  if  once  the  slippery  path 
of  import  duties,  however  low,  is  entered  upon,  it  will  lead 
to  a  rapid  decline  to  the  abyss  of  Protection  of  the  severest 
type. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  of  these  reports  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  they  consist  of  two  main  parts.  The 
one  deals  with  the  past  of  the  various  trades  inquired  into. 
By  an  ingenious  selection  of  years  and  periods  for  com- 
parison, following  the  example  of  their  leader  in  1903,  by 
disregarding  altogether  the  effect  of  a  great  fall  of  prices 
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of  recent  years,  in  concealing  the  real  progress  in  volume 
of  the  trade,  and  by  taking  for  gospel  all  the  evidence  of 
the  selected  witnesses,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  experiences,  a  pessimistic  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  as  to  the  past  progress,  and  the  then  con- 
dition of  these  industries.  This  has  naturally  led  on  to 
the  other  part,  which  consists  of  dismal  jeremiads  as  to 
the  future,  and  the  confident  expression  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  unless  their 
tariff  nostrum  be  adopted.  Unfortunately  for  these 
prophets  of  woe,  the  four  or  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  these  reports  were  issued  have  completely  belied 
and  nullified  their  predictions.  They  have  shown  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  and  a  vitality  in  the  various  industries, 
and  a  rate  of  progress,  which  even  the  most  ardent  Free 
Traders  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  predict  four  or 
five  years  ago.  The  reports  have  thus  been  rendered 
hopelessly  out  of  date  by  those  events.  They  could  not 
possibly  be  framed  at  the  present  time  in  the  same  sense, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903-5  could 
now  be  delivered.  The  Tariff  prophets  have  been  exposed. 
They  could  hardly  venture  to  try  their  hands  again 
at  reading  the  future.  The  experience  of  the  five  years  has 
not  only  dumbfounded  them,  but  has  proved  conclusively 
the  soundness  and  truth  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  predic- 
tion that  the  best  way  of  fighting  hostile  tariffs  is  by  adopting 
the  principle  of  Free  Imports.* 

*  Since  the  above  chapter  was  in  print,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  same 
subject  has  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  taking  the  same  view.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  one  other  person  has  been  able  to  wade  through 
these  amazing  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  to  their  character. 
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CHAPTER    V 

FOREIGN   AND   COLONIAL   TARIFF-MONGERS 

Great  light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  their  schemes  for  upsetting  the  great 
principle  of  commercial  and  fiscal  freedom  adopted  in 
1846,  and  for  reverting  to  Protection,  by  the  experience 
of  similar  manoeuvres  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our 
Colonies.  Many  are  the  warnings  to  be  drawn  from  their 
methods,  and  from  the  results  of  their  efforts,  not  only 
as  regards  the  rise  of  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
burdens  thrown  on  the  labouring  classes,  but  as  regards 
the  corruption  of  public  life  and  the  degradation  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  by  the  interested  schemes  of  Tariff 
mongers. 

The  Free  Trade  Congress  which  met  in  London  in  1908, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  the  most  important 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held,  brought  together  a  number 
of  representative  men  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who 
were  able  to  describe  the  causes  of  the  reaction  to 
Protection,  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  so  many 
of  their  several  countries,  its  progress,  and  the  unfortunate 
results  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  morahty  of 
public  hfe.  They  also  showed  how  difficult  it  is  to  retrace 
steps  in  this  direction,  when  once  taken,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  private  interests,  which  have  been  reared  under 
the  system. 

The  main  value  of  the  reports  and  speeches  of  these 
delegates  consists  in  the  proof  they  afford  of  identity 
of  causes  and  effects.  They  show  that  where  import 
duties  were  imposed,  in  the  first  instance  of  small  amount 
for  revenue  purposes,  they  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  soon  became  highly  protective  and  oppressive  to 
consumers.  The  combinations  of  selfish  interests  against 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  their  corrupting 
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influences  on  public  life  and  representative  government, 
are  shown  to  be  common  to  all  countries  which  have 
been  infected  with  Protection. 

The  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  these  reports 
was  that  of  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Trade  movement  in  the  United  States.  It  dealt  with 
public  morality  as  illustrated  by  the  making  and  operation 
of  tariffs  in  that  country.  Mr.  Pierce  showed  that  the 
American  tariff  before  the  Civil  War  was  a  comparatively 
moderate  one,  imposed  solely  for  revenue  purposes.  It 
averaged  20  per  cent.  These  duties  were  raised  to  an 
average  of  367  per  cent,  by  the  War  Tariff  Act  of  1864, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  balancing  internal  taxation,  and 
with  the  distinct  promise  that,  on  the  remission  of  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  import  duties  would  be  lowered 
again.  The  promise  was  not  kept.  The  internal  taxes 
were  remitted  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  import  duties 
were  continued  and  became  highly  protective.  They  were 
raised  again  in  1884  to  41-6  per  cent.,  and  again  by  the 
McKinley  Act  in  1890  to  an  average  of  between  48  and  50 
per  cent.  They  were  lowered  by  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894 
to  42  per  cent.,  but  were  raised  again  under  the  Dingley 
Act  of  1897  to  about  72  per  cent.,  while  the  duties  imposed 
on  hundreds  of  commodities  were  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive  of  imports. 

"  These  high  tariffs  (Mr.  Pierce  said)  have  been  the  genesis 
of  over  four  hundred  trusts  or  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.  They  furnish  a  constant  temptation  to  the  formation 
of  monopolies  to  appropriate  the  undue  profits  of  excessive 
rates  of  duty.  The  first  result  of  such  duties  is  to  excite  increased 
internal  competition  and  to  force  production  beyond  its  normal 
limit.  Then  the  trust  comes  in  with  a  good  excuse  to  restrain 
competition,  and  to  hold  the  price  of  the  domestic  protected 
product  up  to  the  duty  line. 

"  For  over  forty  years  (he  adds)  the  party  in  power  in  the 
United  States  has  been   engaged  in  selecting  favourites  and 
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bestowing  upon  them  the  special  privilege  of  selling  their  goods 
to  their  countrymen  at  a  price  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
tariff,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  all  these  years, 
through  the  use  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced,  in  many  instances  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  was  in 
i860.  In  nearly  all  our  manufactured  products  we  could  profit- 
ably undersell  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  only  had  free  raw  products 
for  our  factories.  Under  this  iniquitous  system  the  manufacturers 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  the  prices  of  commodities  as 
they  existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  unjustly  rob  consumers  to 
the  amount  of  billions  of  dollars.     .     .     . 

"  The  alliance  between  our  captains  of  industry  and  politicians 
for  private  gain  is  a  standing  menace  to  political  morality.  We 
have  deliberately  given  to  our  legislators  the  power  by  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  transferring  through  protective  tariffs  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  the  pockets  of  a  few 
industrial  leaders.  By  restraining  foreign  competition,  these 
colossal  combinations  have  been  permitted  to  spring  up  and 
become  stronger  than  Congress  and  the  President,  and  more 
persistent  than  any  general  public  opinion.  They  are  growing 
more  and  more  powerful  every  day  to  fight  for  their  advance- 
ment. The  protected  monopoly  strikes  down  the  small  manu- 
facturers, turns  tens  of  thousands  of  independent  dealers  into 
mere  workmen.  .  .  .  Behind  every  tariff  law  will  be  found  nothing 
but  private  interests  clinging  like  parasites  to  the  Government, 
constantly  urging  their  claims,  and  seeking  by  discreditable 
means  to  interest  senators  and  representatives  in  the  passage  of 
their  measures.  The  tariff  problem  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
with  its  resulting  trusts,  has  proved  the  most  stupendous  instru- 
ment of  corruption  which  was  ever  conceived  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  Place  three  or  four  hundred  Republicans  or  Democrats 
of  approved  honesty  in  Congress,  continue  them  there  for  a  few 
years  under  the  temptation  of  such  an  alliance  of  public  power 
with  private  business,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  will 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of  tariff  legislation." 

Mr.  Pierce's  statements  were  abundantly  confirmed  by 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States.     Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar  said  of  the  tariff :— 
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"  It  makes  raw  material  more  costly.  It  calls  out  retaliatory 
tariffs  in  other  countries,  and  so  shuts  out  our  products  from 
many  a  foreign  country.  It  deprives  us  of  transportation 
facilities  by  making  ocean  carriage  less  profitable.  It  has 
ruined  our  merchant  service  and  increased  our  cost  of  living. 
It  benefits  only  the  corporations  who  have  purchased  its 
enactments." 

The  reports  of  the  Canadian  delegation  were  almost  to 
the  same  effect  as  those  from  the  United  States.  Their 
Government  had  not  the  same  original  excuse  for  raising  a 
large  revenue  for  war  purposes.  But  the  experience  of 
manufacturers  in  the  adjoining  States  seems  to  have  whetted 
the  appetites  of  the  same  class  in  Canada,  with  the  same  results 
of  pubhc  corruption,  and  constantly  increasing  protective 
duties.  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  K.C.,  told  the  story  of  these 
increases  and  of  the  resulting  corruption  of  political  parties, 
and  of  the  great  betrayal  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
by  the  Liberal  Government  which  has  held  office  since 
1896.  Up  to  1876  both  parties  in  the  colony  were  avowed 
Free  Traders.  Moderate  duties  w^ere  imposed  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  incidentally  afforded  to  manufacturers  pro- 
tection of  a  limited  extent.  After  their  victory  in  the  general 
election  of  1878  the  Conservatives  raised  the  tariff  with 
the  avowed  object  of  giving  protection.  The  main  argument 
used  was  that  many  of  the  Canadian  industries  were 
in  their  infancy  and  required  nursing  (a  policy  treated  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  as  a  justifiable  exception  on  Free  Trade).*  It 
was  promised,  however,  that  when  these  industries  became 
well  established  the  duties  would  be  lowered  again.  But 
though    long    ago    well    established    these    industries    still 

*  Mr.  Mill,  writing  in  i86g,  said  that  even  for  this  purpose  protective 
duties  were,  he  now  thought,  undesirable,  for  "experience  had  shown  him 
that  protectionism,  once  introduced,  was  in  danger  of  perpetuating  itself 
through  the  private  interests  it  enlisted  in  its  favour,  and  that  he  would  now 
therefore  prefer  some  other  mode  of  public  aid  to  new  industries,  though  in 
itself  less  appropriate." 
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claimed  more,  and  not  less,  protection.  From  that  time 
onward  the  tariff  movement  has  always  been  in  the  same 
direction — that  of  increased  duties  and  increased  bounties. 
In  the  general  elections  of  1882,  1887,  1891,  and  1896 
immense  funds  were  contributed  by  manufacturers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  tariff  legislation.  No  one 
condemned  these  corrupt  practices,  and  the  high  protective 
duties  they  secured,  more  vigorously  than  the  leaders  of 
the  then  Opposition. 

The  Liberal  Party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority 
in  the  election  of  1896,  and  formed  a  government 
which  has  held  office  for  over  twelve  years.  It  has 
done  nothing  during  those  long  years  to  remove  the 
stain  of  corruption.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  ehminate 
Protection.  In  many  cases  the  tariff  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  average  duties  are  as  high  as  they  were 
before  1896.  The  policy  of  direct  subsidies  to  manufacturers 
has  also  been  adopted.  A  "  Dumping  clause  "  has  been 
added  to  the  Tariff  Acts  by  which  the  department  of 
Customs  can  arbitrarily  increase  the  tariff  upon  any  article 
at  their  discretion,  when  there  is  suspicion  of  dumping. 
In  actual  practice  the  clause  is  used  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  protective  duties  upon  any  class  of  articles, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "  in  all  the  history  of  Canada 
has  there  been  so  much  corruption  in  public  life  as  in  the  past 
twelve  years.  It  has  permeated  every  department  of  the 
Government.  ...  So  deep-rooted  is  the  corruption  in 
public  life  in  Canada  that  we  find  the  Government  employing 
every  means  at  their  hand  to  suppress  and  nullify  the  investi- 
gations of  committees.  ...  It  is  well  understood  that  when- 
ever a  subsidy  is  given  to  a  railway  company  a  considerable 
part  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  election  funds  of  the  Government. 
High  as  the  present  duties  are,  the  manufacturers  are  pressing 
for  still  higher,  and  while  they  concede  a  substantial  preference 
to  British  goods,  they  demand  that  the  duties  shall  be  such  as 
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virtually  to  shut  them  out.     The  system  has  resulted  in  im- 
poverishing the  many  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  few." 

Mr.  Max  Hirsch,  one  of  the  Australian  members  of  the 
Congress,  states  that  Australia  has  not  escaped  from  the 
conditions  which  are  inseparable  from  tariff-making  for 
other  than  revenue  purposes. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  no  proof  has  yet  been  given 
that  actual  bribery  has  taken  place.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  duties  go  largely  by  favour.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Deakin,  may  be  cited  as  a  witness. 
Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  during  one 
of  the  tariff  orgies  (his  own  phrase),  he  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  way  in  which  duties  are  determined.  '  A 
manufacturer  waits  on  the  member  for  the  district  and  says 
"  Fifty  per  cent.,  or  the  industry  will  perish."  The  member  replies 
in  the  Bibhcal  phrase  :  "  Take  thy  Bill  and  sit  down  and  write 
fifty."  The  Ministry  accepts  the  member's  proposal.  Special 
interests  league  themselves  together  in  the  House.  Snap  divi- 
sions are  obtained,  and  50  per  cent,  is  the  duty  imposed  in  the 
name  of  "  Scientific  Protection."  '  " 

A  general  complaint  is  made  that  individual  manufac- 
turers bring  private  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  induce  him  to  propose  higher  duties  in  their 
favour.  The  making  of  tariffs  has  become  detrimental  to 
political  morality.  In  Parliament,  in  the  Press,  and  in 
private  conversation  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  Tariff 
Lobby  has  made  itself  felt  by  lowering  the  tone  of  discussion 
on  political  matters. 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  working  men's  delegate  from  South  Australia, 
said  : — 

"  Since  the  advent  of  high  Protection  have  my  wages  been 
increased  as  a  compensation  ?  Not  a  penny,  and  yet  look  in 
what  direction  I  may  higher  prices  are  demanded  for  all  I  require 
for  my  own  and  my  family's  use." 

Turning  to  Europe  we  find  Germany  represented  at  the 
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Congress  by  a  most  influential  delegation.     It  appears  from 
their  statements  that  so  long  as  Germany  was  an  exporter 
of  corn  its  agricultural  interest  was  on  the  side  of  Free 
Trade,   and  the  tariff  on  manufactured  articles  was  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.     But  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion it  became,  in  the  'seventies  of  the  last  century,  an  im- 
porter of  corn.     The  Federal  Government  after  the  great 
war  with  France  required  additional  revenue  for  the  support 
of  its    continually  growing  military  expenditure.      Prince 
Bismarck  from  a  convinced  Free  Trader  became  a  violent 
Protectionist.     He  found  it  far  easier  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  indirect   than   by  direct   taxes.     In    1879,   as  a  result 
of  a  coahtion  between   the  owners  of  great  estates   and 
manufacturers  on  a  large  scale,  backed  up  by  Bismarck,  a 
protective   tariff  was   enacted  by  the   Reichstag.     In   the 
first  instance  a  duty  was  proposed  of  ^  mark  per  100  kilos 
of  corn.     It  was  raised  to  i  mark  in  the  Reichstag.     Bismarck 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  it  would  ultimately  be  raised 
to  3  marks.     "  Even  the  wildest  agrarian,"  he  said,  "  would 
never  dream  of  such  a  duty."     But  by  a  succession  of  tariff 
measures  it  was  raised  to  this  while  Bismarck  was  still  alive, 
and  further  to  5  marks  in  1887,  and  to  5 1  in  1902  by  Count 
Billow.     The   duties   on   imported   manufactures   were    at 
the  same  time  raised  to  a  high  point.     As  a  result,  in  Ger- 
many,  as  in  the  United  States,   cartels  and  trusts  came 
into  existence  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  industries  carried 
on  at  home.     They  are  able  to  maintain  prices  in  Germany 
by  selling  abroad  their  surplus  products  at  lower  prices 
than  to  their   home   customers.     A  recent   return   of  the 
Board  of  Trade  giving  the  comparative  prices  of  food  and 
other  requirements  of  labourers,   and  their  money  wages 
and  hours  of  labour,  in  Germany  and  England  shows  very 
clearly  how  great  is  the  burden  of  their  fiscal  system  to  the 
labouring  classes   in   the   former   country.     The   prospects 
of  change — of  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  at  all  events  in 
food — seem  to  be  better  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  for 
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the  Social  Democrats,  who  are  in  an  enormous  majority 
in  most  of  the  large  cities,  are  to  a  man  Free  Traders.  In- 
cluding the  National  Liberals  who  are  of  the  same  mind 
in  this  respect,  it  appears  that  at  the  last  election  of  the 
Reichstag  4,401,000  votes  were  given  for  Free  Trade  and 
5,169,000  for  Protection,  a  majority  which  may  well  be  re- 
versed at  some  future  election. 

In  France  the  Protectionist  reaction  commenced  in 
1877.  It  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  necessity  for  raising 
increased  revenue  to  pay  the  great  burden  of  debt  result- 
ing from  the  war  with  Germany,  and  the  subsequent  per- 
manent increase  of  military  expenditure.  The  position 
was  aggravated  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1878  and  by  the 
great  fall  of  prices,  especially  of  com.  The  higher  duties 
imposed  by  the  new  tariff  were  due  to  a  combination  between 
the  larger  landowners  and  the  wealthy  manufacturers. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  duties  on  corn  were  at  first  compara- 
tively moderate.  They  have  since  been  raised  seven  times, 
and  they  now  stand  at  7  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  tariff 
of  1881  increased  the  duties  all  round  by  70  to  80  per  cent. 
It  necessitated  the  dropping  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  England.  Attempts  were  made  to  revive  it,  but  in 
vain.  England  now  stands  only  in  the  position  of  being 
entitled  by  the  tariff  law  of  France  to  "  most-favoured- 
nation "  treatment.  Proposals  are  now  before  the  French 
legislature  for  increasing  their  already  high  protective 
duties,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  has  also  increased  its 
import  duties. 

In  Italy,  just  as  in  Germany  and  France,  a  combination 
took  place  in  1887  between  the  larger  landowners  and  the 
manufacturers.  The  Government,  reduced  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  money  by  their  extravagance  on  mihtary 
and  other  expenditure,  lent  their  aid  to  the  combina- 
tion. The  duty  on  wheat,  which  had  previously  been 
only  1.40  lire  per  100  kilos,  was  increased  to  3  lire  in 
1887,  5  in  1888,  7  in  1894,  and    again    later  in   the  same 
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year  to   y^.      Mr.  Bolton   King,   in   his  work   on   Italy   of 
to-day,  says  : — 

"  Protection  has  given  a  critical  life  to  a  number  of  industries 
which  are  not  Ukely  to  have  any  permanent  stability  or  by 
whose  disappearance  the  country  would  rather  gain  than  lose. 
Protection  has  strengthened  the  evil  connection  between  poli- 
ticians and  speculators,  a  connection  which  manipulates  tariffs 
and  bounties  for  purposes  of  political  corruption.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  consumer  has  suffered  severely  and  the  whole 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  has  been  diminished."  * 

The  average  of  duties  payable  on  imported  manufactures 
in  Italy  is  60  per  cent. 

"  The  impoverishment  of  the  consumers  through  the  increases 
of  taxes  by  Protection,"  said  Signer  Giretti,  the  Itahan  delegate 
to  the  Congress,  "  has  in  most  cases  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  national  protected  industries.  In 
spite  of  the  growth  of  the  population  by  nearly  four  milHons 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Italian  consumption  of  cotton 
yarns  and  piece  goods  has  undergone  no  substantial  change. 
It  remains  at  a  very  depressed  level,  averaging  less  than  three 
kilos  per  head." 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  labour- 
ing classes  suffer  more  than  in  Italy  from  the  system  of 
Protection.  It  raises  the  price  of  food  and  compels  millions 
of  people  to  resort  to  inferior  food,  such  as  maize,  with  the 
resulting  disease  of  pollagra,  from  which  so  many  suffer. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  is  about  50  million  quintals  a 
year,  of  which  rather  less  than  one-fourth  is  imported. 
But  the  price  of  the  whole  product  is  raised  equally  with 
that  of  the  imported  wheat  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
The  Italian  consumers  therefore  are  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  375  miUion  lire,  of  which  75  millions  go  to  the  State  in 
the  shape  of  duty  and  300  millions  into  the  pockets  of  the 
producers,  who  are  mainly  the  great  landed  proprietors. 

*  Quoted  in  the  Keport  of  Signer  Giretti, 
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In  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Protection  has 
been  due  to  the  same  causes  and  has  led  to  the  same  results. 
It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  them  to  the  three  smaller  States, 
Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  Free  Trade  principles 
still,  more  or  less,  hold  their  own.  In  Denmark,  where 
agriculture  has  made  greater  progress  of  late  years  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  the  farmers  and  farm  labourers 
have  refused  combination  with  the  manufacturers  for  a 
high  protective  tariff.  Agricultural  products  are  free  of 
duty. 

"  The  Danish  peasants,"  it  is  said,  "  do  not  want  a 
duty  upon  grain  or  fodder,  nor  do  they  wish  by  artificial 
means  to  make  food  dearer  to  our  countrymen."  The 
peasants  are  exceptionally  intelligent,  and  are  not  to  be 
caught  by  specious  arguments.  Wages  approach  those  in 
England.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  Free  Trade.  The  first 
necessaries  of  life  are  not  enhanced  artificially.  A  majority 
of  the  electors  have  always  been  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
In  spite  of  this  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods  have 
been  continued.  A  recent  revision  has  been  made  of  duties 
which  had  remained  unchanged  since  1863.  Free  Traders 
are  disappointed  at  the  result,  for  many  of  the  duties  still 
remain  high.  Those  on  textile  fabrics  were  slightly  reduced. 
Those  on  ready-made  clothing  were  somewhat  increased. 
The  case  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  a 
bad  system  when  once  adopted. 

Holland  very  nearly  approaches  England  in  its  Free 
Trade  policy.  In  1840  commerce  and  industry  were  suffer- 
ing greatly  under  the  protective  tariff  of  1816,  and  prosperity 
was  declining.  In  1845,  and  again  in  1854,  a  change  was 
made,  and  many  duties  were  lowered  or  repealed.  The 
present  tariff  dates  from  1862  and  1877.  Its  basis  is  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
2  to  3  per  cent,  on  partly  finished  goods.  Grain,  seeds, 
and  flour  and  most  materials  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
purposes  are  free  of  duty.     Owing  to  the  continued  im- 
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position  of  duties  of  5  per  cent,  on  manufactured  articles, 
the  Dutch  tariff  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  pure 
Free  Trade.  The  wants  of  the  exchequer  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  attain  entire  commercial 
freedom.  In  the  main,  however.  Free  Trade  principles 
have  prevailed  in  Holland  for  fifty  years. 

As  a  result  commerce  has  developed  to  a  striking  extent. 
Agriculture  also  shows  favourable  results.  Although  the 
general  decline  in  the  price  of  corn  has  been  felt  by  the 
farmers  in  Holland,  the  export  trade  shows  that  agriculture, 
which  gives  employment  to  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, has  greatly  developed.  The  dairy  industry  is  flourish- 
ing. The  exports  show  a  large  increase.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  meat,  beetroot,  vegetables,  bulbs,  and  shrubs. 
The  producers  ask  for  no  protection. 

Thanks  to  Free  Trade  the  Dutch  shipbuilders,  it  is  said, 
can  buy  German  iron  cheaper  by  25  per  cent,  than  the 
Germans  themselves.  Holland,  with  a  negligible  production 
of  iron,  has  become  a  successful  competitor  with  the  German 
shipbuilders.  The  gross  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  Dutch 
yards  has  doubled  in  the  years  1895-1900. 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  daily  use  have  declined. 
As  a  result  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  has  risen. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly 
changed  for  the  better.  For  this  progress  the  cheapness 
of  food  and  other  articles  in  daily  use  is  largely  responsible. 
Wages  have  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  30  to  50  per 
cent.  As  compared  with  Germany  the  cost  of  living  is  much 
less  to  the  labourer.  As  an  illustration  of  this  it  is  said  that 
a  whole  village  of  4,000  inhabitants  has  grown  up  at  Glanes- 
burg,  in  Holland,  near  the  German  frontier.  German 
manufacturers  have  built  houses  there  for  a  colony  of 
their  workmen,  because  they  can  live  more  cheaply  and 
better  than  in  their  own  country. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Congress,  it  may  be  confidently  concluded  that  the  main 
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causes  of  the  Protectionist  revival  of  late  years  have  been 
the  increases  of  military  and  other  expenditure,  and  the 
unwillingness  to  face  the  unpopularity  of  direct  taxation. 
Governments  have  been  driven  to  resort  to  indirect  taxation, 
the  ultimate  incidence  of  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  bulk 
of  people,  even  to  those  who  suffer  from  it.  The  duties 
imposed  on  corn  and  other  food  of  the  population  were  in 
the  first  instance  low.  They  were  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  imposed  only  for  revenue  purposes,  and  being 
low  would  not  have  much  effect  in  raising  prices.  But  they 
have  been  raised  by  successive  increments  to  a  level  never 
dreamt  of  in  the  first  instance,  and  have  become  protective 
to  the  producers,  and  oppressive  to  the  consumers,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  terms.  The  aims  of  Governments  have 
been  supported  by  combinations  of  large  landowners  and 
large  manufacturers  and  their  dependents  with  the  object 
of  raising  the  prices  of  their  products.  It  has  resulted  that 
trusts  and  cartels  have  grown  up  in  the  more  important 
industries  for  the  purpose  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  tariffs.  They  are  continually  pressing 
for  more.  In  the  absence  of  free  competition  from  abroad, 
they  have  been  able  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  community, 
to  create  monopolies,  and  to  drive  the  smaller  men  out  of 
the  trade.  In  furtherance  of  their  interests,  and  in  support 
of  their  monopolies,  they  have  dominated  legislatures,  and 
have  used  their  funds  for  corrupting  the  body  politic  and 
purchasing  by -bribery  further  increases  of  the  tariffs.  Their 
object  has  been  to  raise  prices  for  the  benefit  of  producers. 
That  object  has  been  attained.  No  one  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  the  effect  of  these  high  tariffs  has  been  to  raise  prices, 
not  only  of  the  imported  goods,  but  of  the  home  products, 
with  the  result  that  the  unfortunate  consumers  have  every- 
where been  mulcted  in  higher  cost  of  living. 
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BROADENING   THE   AREA   OF  TAXATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  between 
Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Tariff-mongers  the  article  first  in 
order  was  the  necessity,  from  a  revenue  point  of  view,  of 
broadening  the  area  of  taxation  by  levying  duties  on  all 
imported  articles,  including  every  kind  of  food,  but  ex- 
cluding raw  materials  necessary  for  manufactures.  It 
was  proposed  that  these  duties  should  be  small,  and  should 
not  alter  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  working  classes 
towards  taxation. 

The  proposal  in  our  opinion  constitutes  the  most  serious 
of  the  dangers  threatening  Free  Trade  at  the  present  time, 
for  it  appeals  to  many  people  who  are  strongly  opposed  in 
principle  to  protective  duties,  but  who  are  led  astray  by 
the  assurance  that  small  duties  of  this  kind  will  not  be  pro- 
tective in  their  incidence,  and  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
living.     In  this  view  we  must  seriously  consider  the  scheme. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  recent  falling  off 
of  the  revenue  owing  to  trade  depression,  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Government  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  Navy  will  involve 
an  increase  of  taxation. 

It  is  urged  that  this  can  only  in  fairness  be  effected  by 
widening  the  area  of  taxation.  It  has  been  supported  by 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
has  been  regarded  as  a  staunch  Free  Trader.  In  a  debate, 
in  1908,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Colonial  Preference,  he 
made  a  cogent  speech  which,  backed  up  by  an  equally 
powerful  speech  of  Lord  Cromer,  demolished  the  scheme 
of  Colonial  Preference,  and  made  it  most  improbable  that 
any  future  Unionist  Government  will  attempt  it.  But  in 
the  same_^speech  he  strongly  advocated  the  widening  of 
the  area  of  taxation. 
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He  contended  that  the  income-tax  was  already  too  high, 
that  as  the  main  reserve  to  meet  the  cost  of  war  it  should 
be  reduced.  He  suggested  that  a  small  import  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  corn,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.  He  did  not 
say  whether  he  proposed  to  extend  this  small  import  duty 
to  articles  of  manufacture.  He  seemed  to  think  that  small 
import  duties  would  be  little  felt  by  the  labouring  classes. 

Let  us  examine  the  scheme  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  has  not  stated  what  he  contem- 
plates by  a  small  duty.  The  rate  must,  we  presume,  be 
large  enough  to  produce  a  considerable  return  to  the 
exchequer.  We  may  confidently  assmne  that  the  duties 
proposed  would  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  imported  articles.  A  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  wheat 
would  be  rather  more  than  is.  per  quarter  at  its  present 
price.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  imported  corn,  meat 
and  dairy  produce,  and  of  fruit,  hops,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  which  it  will  be  admitted  could  not  be  excluded,  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions — the  produce, 
therefore,  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  would  be  ten  millions  a 
year.  If  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  included,  but  raw 
materials  omitted,  there  would  be  a  further  revenue  receipt 
of  seven  millions. 

The  question  then  arises,  who  would  pay  this  ten  milHons 
a  year  on  imported  food,  and  seven  millions  a  year  on 
imported  manufactures  ?  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  seemed  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  such  small  import  duties 
on  food  might  not  have  their  full  effect  on  prices  to  the 
consumers. 

In  contradiction  to  this  we  maintain,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  the  whole  of  the  ten  millions  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  taxes  on  food,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  seven  millions  on  manufactures,  would  be  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  the  shape  of  increased  prices  of  food,  clothing 
and  other  requirements.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  not 
only  the  imported  articles  but  the  home-grown  articles  will 
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be  raised  in  price  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  the  aim 
and  result  of  all  protective  duties.  It  is  equally  true  whether 
the  duty  is  imposed  for  protective  purposes  or  for  the  sake 
of  raising  a  revenue,  and  whether  the  duty  be  low  or  high. 

In  this  country  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the 
home-grown  food  is  about  equal  in  value  to  the  imported 
food.  Taking  both  together,  the  increased  price  paid  by 
consumers  will  be  about  twenty  millions  on  food  alone, 
of  which  one  half  only  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  State, 
and  the  other  half  will  go  to  the  producers,  and  ultimately 
a  large  part  of  it  to  landowners  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rent.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  similar  estimate  of  the 
result  of  the  duty  on  imported  manufactures.  Many 
manufactured  articles  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  like  food, 
and  the  effect  of  duties  on  imports  of  them  is  more  obscure. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  in  addition  to  the  increased  price 
caused  by  the  duty  on  imported  goods,  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  very  large  increases  of  price  on  home-manu- 
factured goods. 

The  proposal  then  goes  a  long  way  towards  meeting 
the  original  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  The  duties  will 
be  somewhat  less  on  dairy  produce,  and  one  half  of  those 
on  manufactured  goods.  Though  not  imposed  with  pro- 
tective objects  they  will  have  that  effect.  In  their  financial 
aspect  they  will  impose  a  burden  on  consumers  double  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected,  for  the  purpose 
in  great  part  of  relieving  income-tax  payers  from  present 
and  perhaps  future  intended  charges. 

There  is,  we  will  admit,  much  to  be  said,  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  in  favour  of  widening  the  area  of  taxation. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  other  articles,  like  tea,  sugar  and 
tobacco,  which  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country,  or,  hke 
beer  and  spirits,  which  could  be  conveniently  charged  with 
an  excise  duty  when  produced  in  this  country,  to  balance 
an  import  duty  on  them,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  including  them  in  the  tariff.     But  there  is 
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another  principle  of  taxation  of  vastly  more  importance  and 
wider  application,  which  past  great  masters  of  finance  have 
always  insisted  upon,  namely,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed 
and  collected  by  the  State  of  which  the  whole  produce  does 
not  come  into  its  coffers,  or  of  which  any  part  of  it  is  deflected 
on  the  way  into  the  pockets  of  private  persons.  It  is 
because  it  is  impossible  to  tax  imported  food  or  manufac- 
tured articles  (with  a  few  rare  exceptions)  without  raising 
the  prices  not  only  of  the  imported  articles  but  also  of  the 
home-grown  articles,  and  without  making  the  consumers 
pay  both  increases,  with  the  result  that  only  part  of  the 
proceeds  goes  to  the  State  and  the  other  part  to  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  higher  prices,  that  such  proposals 
stand  condemned  as  schemes  for  robbing  the  labouring 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 

The  experience  we  have  already  quoted  of  other  countries, 
where  this  vicious  principle  of  taxing  imports  of  food  has' 
been  adopted,  shows  that  the  imposition  of  small  import 
duties  on  food  and  manufactures  will  be  the  introduction 
of  a  wedge  into  our  financial  system.  The  same  argument 
will  be  used  from  time  to  time  for  further  increases  of  duties. 
The  manufacturers  and  farmers  having  tasted  the  blood 
of  consumers  will  thirst  for  more.  By  rapid  steps  we  shall 
revert  to  all  the  evils  from  which,  after  such  immense  efforts 
between  1842  and  1846,  the  country  escaped. 

Whatever  the  requirements  of  the  State  may  be  for 
Old  Age  Pensions,  or  for  naval  expenditure,  or  for  social 
reform,  we  think  the  taxation  of  imported  food  and  of  im- 
ported manufactures  will  be  the  very  worst  method  of 
raising  funds  for  them. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

COLONIAL  PREFERENCE  AND  RETALIATION 
I. — PREFERENCE 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  Tariff  agitation  of 
the  past  six  years  had  its  origin  in  the  profession  of  a 
patriotic  desire  to  bind  the  Empire  together  by  a  fiscal 
scheme  of  preferential  duties.  For  this  purpose  the  country 
was  invited  to  make  a  "  sacrifice  " — a  sacrifice  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  and  the  submission  to  taxes  on  food.  Later, 
the  character  of  the  movement  changed.  What  had  been 
designated  as  a  sacrifice  was  now  put  forward  as  a  policy 
desirable  in  itself,  a  blessing,  not  even  in  disguise.  The 
patriotic  motive  was  superseded  by  the  old  spirit  of  crude 
protection  to  native  industries,  inspired  by  selfish  interests, 
and  eager  to  attain  personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public  of  consumers.  Holding  this  view  of  the 
movement,  we  feel  very  confident  that,  even  in  the  event 
of  success  to  such  a  cause  at  the  next  General  Election, 
there  will  be  little  probability  of  effect  being  given  by  the 
new  Parliament  to  the  policy  of  Colonial  Preference. 

The  terms  of  submission  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  his  fellow  Protectionists  show  clearly  enough  the  lines 
on  which  the  Government,  which  he  hopes  to  form  after 
the  General  Election,  will  advance  on  their  path  to  a  protec- 
tive policy.  The  first  step  will  be  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  all  imported  food  and  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this,  apart  from  the  strong 
popular  opposition  which  it  will  certainly  arouse  when 
proposed  in  a  practical  form.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  impose  a  duty  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  other 
than  raw  materials,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  income-tax  or  to  increased  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  This  will  raise  no  difficulties  with  foreign 
countries,  or  with  our  Colonies.     There  will  be  equal  treat- 
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ment  all  round,  and  no  one  will  have  the  right  to  complain 
except  the  consumers  in  this  country. 

The  next  step  indicated  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour 
is  the  summoning  of  another  Colonial  Conference  with  a  view 
to  a  general  scheme  of  Preference.  It  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  however,  that  having  achieved  their  first  object 
in  getting  a  protective  duty,  even  though  comparatively 
small,  imposed  on  foreign  products,  those  who  expect  to 
benefit  by  the  appreciation  of  their  products  from  the  duties 
imposed  will  be  ranged  against  any  proposal  to  lower  the 
duties  in  the  case  of  Colonial  imports.  They  have  already 
shown  their  hands  in  this  respect.  They  have  insisted, 
through  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  the  preference  accorded 
to  the  Colonies  shall  be  one-half  only  of  the  duties, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  them,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  When  it  comes  to  the  point  they  will 
be  equally  unwilhng  to  give  up  the  remaining  half  to 
the  Colonies.  It  will,  also,  become  apparent  to  everyone, 
even  to  supporters  of  the  Tariff  movement,  that  Colonial 
Preference  will  mean  the  surrender  of  a  large  revenue  in 
the  interest  of  Colonial  producers.  The  question  will  be 
raised,  in  a  much  more  critical  spirit  than  now,  whether 
there  will  be  any  equivalent  return  for  it  from  the  Colonies. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  scheme  of  duties  now  proposed 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  be  carried  out,  namely  2s.  per 
quarter  on  corn,  5  per  cent,  on  meat,  5  to  10  per  cent,  on 
dairy  produce,  10  per  cent,  on  manufactures,  with  the 
intention  of  reducing  them  by  one-half  in  the  case  of  Colonial 
produce  after  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Governments. 
The  produce  of  such  a  scheme  of  duties  will  in  the  first  year 
be  not  less  than  20  millions,  of  which  about  12  millions 
will  be  from  corn,  meat,  and  other  food,  and  the  residue 
from  manufactured  goods.  The  increased  charge  to  con- 
sumers of  food  in  this  country  will  be  at  least  double  this 
amount,  namely  24  millions,  of  which  one  half  only  will 
go  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  into  the  pockets  of 
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farmers  and  landowners.  Of  this  12  millions  of  duties 
from  food,  about  2|  millions  will  be  the  proceeds  received 
from  Colonial  imports,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  lost  to 
the  Exchequer  if  preference  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
of  the  duties  be  carried.  This  amount  will  continually 
increase.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
idealists.  They  hope  to  see  the  British  Empire  self- 
sustaining  as  regards  its  food,  and  they  hold  out  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  stimulus  given  to  Canadian  and  AustraHan 
producers  of  wheat,  and  meat  producers,  will  be  so  great 
that  ultimately  prices  will  be  lowered  by  the  competition 
to  their  present  level.  It  is  very  certain  that  these  hopes 
will  not  be  realised.  But  whether  under  the  stimulus  of 
Preference  or  otherwise,  it  is  quite  certain  that  imports 
of  Colonial  food  will  largely  increase  in  the  future,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  the  products  of  other 
countries  will  proportionately  be  reduced.  Before  many 
years  go  by,  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be  counted  in  millions. 

The  British  taxpayers  will  have  to  make  up  this  deficit 
in  the  revenue  by  other  taxes — presumably  by  adding  still 
further  to  the  protective  duties  on  food.  The  question  will 
naturally  arise,  what  will  the  Colonies  do  on  their  part  in  re- 
turn for  such  heavy  burdens,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  ? 
If  they  be  willing  to  concede  a  further  reduction  of  their 
duties  on  British  manufactured  goods — a  very  unlikely  event 
— the  result  will  be  a  large  increase  of  revenue  to  them,  for 
their  present  duties  are  not  imposed  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  with  the  express  object  of  restricting  the  importation  of 
British  and  foreign  manufactures,  and  any  relaxation  will 
produce  a  large  increase  of  revenue.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  any  such  scheme  will  be  that,  while  this  country  will 
incur  an  annually  increasing  loss  of  revenue,  for  the  benefit 
of  Colonial  producers,  the  Colonies  will  gain  annually  increas- 
ing revenues — a  most  unfair  arrangement.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  will  be  a  great  aggravation  of  the  present  unequal 
burthen   borne   by   the  Mother  Country   on   behalf  of  the 
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Empire,  namely,  the  whole  cost  of  the  Navy.  The  inequality 
will  be  so  great  that  it  is  certain  to  produce  the  gravest 
ill-feeling  against  the  Colonies.  Our  conviction  is  that 
when  the  Protectionists  have  achieved  their  main  object 
of  securing  a  protective  duty  these  arguments  against 
Colonial  Preference  will  have  greater  weight  with  them 
than  at  present,  and  that  their  enthusiasm  for  Colonial  Pre- 
ference, mild  and  fictitious  as  it  now  is,  will  wholly  disappear. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  a  Colonial  Conference 
will  be  summoned,  and  that  an  offer  will  be  made  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  forego  one-half  of  the  duty  already 
imposed  on  imported  food  and  manufactures.  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  reply  of  the  Colonies  ? 

We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  speeches 
of  the  Colonial  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1907,  and 
the  subsequent  debates  in  the  Australian  Parliament  when 
discussing  the  tariff  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  and  the 
discussions  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  that  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  expect  from  any  of  the  Colonies  in 
the  way  of  preference,  beyond  that  which  they  have  already 
been  pleased  to  accord  to  us.  In  all  of  them  the  desire 
for  protection  to  native  industries  is  rampant.  It  has 
been  immensely  stimulated  by  the  unfortunate  crusade  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  his  reckless  theories  of  the  incidence 
of  import  duties.  There  is  no  present  hope  of  breaking  it 
down  by  argument.  It  is  directed  as  strongly  against 
British  manufactures  as  against  those  of  foreign  countries. 
The  preference  already  accorded  has  not,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  reduction  of  duties  already  imposed,  but  in  the  im- 
position of  yet  higher  duties  as  against  foreign  imports, 
with  exemption  from  the  increase  to  British  imports. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  any  further  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  duty  on  British  goods.  In  the  case 
of  Canada  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  its  manufacturers 
to  impose  yet  higher  duties  on  British  goods.     It  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  fact  that  British  importations  to  Canada 
have  largely  increased  the  last  few  years.  In  our  belief 
this  is  not  due  to  preference.  The  increased  imports  of 
British  manufactures  have  not  been  in  substitution  for  the 
imports  of  other  foreign  manufactures,  but  have  been  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  production  and  export  of  food  in 
Canada,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  of  the  higher  quality,  such  as  our 
manufacturers  produce.  In  the  same  manner  that  we  have 
been  able  to  surmount  the  high  duties  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  to  increase  our 
exports,  we  have  been  able  to  surmount  the  high  duties 
in  Canada.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that  we  can- 
not meet  and  defeat  German  and  French  competition 
in  neutral  markets,  in  respect  of  articles  which  we  manu- 
facture. It  will  be  an  ill  day  for  British  trade  when  we 
have  to  admit  that  we  cannot  beat  the  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries  in  neutral  markets.  But  we  are  very  far 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  The  experience  of  the  past  five 
years  shows  that  we  have  made  a  greater  relative  increase  in 
our  exports  to  Germany  and  France  than  to  many  other 
markets.  We  have  competed  successfully  to  a  large  extent 
in  those  countries  with  their  own  manufacturers  in  the  same 
classes  of  goods.  It  follows  that  we  can  and  do  beat  them 
in  neutral  markets.  And  if  we  have  not  monopolised  trade 
in  Australia,  India,  and  Canada,  as  against  Germany  and 
France,  it  is  because  there  are  certain  branches  of  trade 
in  which,  for  various  reasons,  our  manufactures  make  no 
attempt  to  compete  with  these  countries. 

Apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  are  special 
objections  to  any  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference  which  we 
summarised  in  "  Fact  v.  Fiction  "  five  years  ago,  as  being 
insuperable,  under  the  following  heads,  and  which  we 
hold  to  be  equally  vaUd  at  the  present  time. 

I.  There  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  the  Colonies  con- 
ceding any  substantial  reduction  of  their  existing  protec- 
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tive  duties  which  are  aimed  against  British  manufactures. 
All  we  can  expect  of  them  is  that  they  will  increase  some- 
what the  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
leaving  ours  under  the  existing  high  duties. 

2.  The  Colonies  will  certainly  not  agree  to  any  limita- 
tion of  their  legislative  independence  on  iiscal  matters. 
Any  scheme  therefore  in  the  direction  proposed  will  bind  this 
country  and  not  our  Colonies.  It  will  prevent  our  repealing 
or  reducing  the  taxes  on  food  in  the  future,  no  matter 
how  detrimental  we  may  find  them,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  quarrel  with  our  Colonies. 

3.  The  scheme  will  be  most  unequal  in  its  operation, 
conceding  enormous  advantages  to  New  Zealand,  nothing 
at  all  to  South  Africa,  and  little  to  Australia,  unless  raw 
produce  be  taxed  as  well  as  food. 

4.  The  Canadians  evidently  expect  that  preference 
will  be  given  not  only  to  their  food  imports,  but  to  their 
manufactures  imported  to  this  country.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  that  bounty-fed  iron  and  steel  and  other  manu- 
factures will  be  dumped  upon  us. 

To  these  difficulties  we  may  add  another  and  even  more 
serious  one,  that  arising  from  our  trade  relations  with  India. 
These  relations  are  now  based  upon  the  purest  principles 
of  Free  Trade.  The  immense  exports  of  cotton  goods 
of  Lancashire  to  India  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  this. 
If  we  allowed  Indian  opinion  to  prevail  we  should  permit 
duties  to  be  imposed  on  all  imports  to  India,  unbalanced, 
as  now,  by  excise  duties.  This  would  very  largely  reduce 
our  present  trade.  We  can  with  fairness  maintain  our 
prohibition  against  protective  duties  so  long  as  we  hold 
by  the  principles  of  Free  Imports  to  this  country.  But 
if  we  abandon  these  principles  and  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports to  this  country,  with  or  without  preference  to  our 
Colonies  and  possessions,  we  could  no  longer  with  any 
decency  or  logic  or  fairness,  or  with  any  hope  of  justifying 
ourselves  to  the  Indian  people,  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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refuse  to  allow  to  India  the  right  to  put  similar  duties  on 
British  and  other  manufactures  imported  there.  Such  a 
course  would  certainly  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results 
in  Lancashire.  We  hold,  then,  that  there  are  no  valid 
arguments  in  favour  of  Colonial  Preference,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that,  even  if  the  first  step  be  taken  of  imposing 
duties  on  all  imports  to  this  country,  there  is  any  prob- 
ability whatever  of  the  second  step  being  taken  in  the 
exemption  wholly  or  in  part  of  Colonial  produce.  If 
such  a  step  should  be  taken,  we  feel  convinced  that,  so 
far  from  tending  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  Empire,  it 
will  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  It  will  give  rise  to 
disputes  and  jealousies  and  recriminations  not  unlike 
those  which  caused  the  severance  from  England  of  her 
North  American  Colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

II. — RETALIATION 

Just  as  the  first  step  towards  Colonial  Preference  must 
be  a  general  tariff,  including  taxes  on  food  the  produce  of 
the  Colonies,  so  also,  if  it  is  desired  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments  for  mutual  reduction  of  duties,  there  must  be 
a  retaliatory  tariff  to  start  with.  We  have  already  shown 
that  this  was  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  fiscal  controversy  in  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
vague  suggestions  of  a  policy  of  retaliation.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  the  Tariff  Commission  in  their  reports 
recommend  three  tariffs  :  a  general  one  to  apply  to  all 
countries,  a  preferential  tariff  to  apply  to  the  Colonies 
when  agreement  has  been  come  to  with  them,  a  maximum 
tariff  to  apply  to  foreign  countries  who  will  not  come 
to  terms  with  us,  and  will  treat  us  unfairly  in  their  fiscal 
arrangements.  We  fully  concur  that  three  tariffs  will  be 
necessary  if  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  whole  policy  of 
Tariff  reactionaries.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
maximum    tariff    must    be   the   general    tariff,    subject    to 
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reduction  to  a  second  and  lower  tariff  in  the  case  of 
countries  with  whom  we  come  to  an  agreement,  and  to 
a  third  and  yet  lower  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  conceding 
preference  to  the  Colonies. 

Experience  shows  that  in  almost  every  other  country 
where  there  are  two  tariffs,  the  higher  one  is  the  general 
tariff  applicable  to  all  other  countries,  save  where  agree- 
ment is  arrived  at  for  the  apphcation  to  them  of  the 
lower  or  as  it  is  called  the  "  conventional  tariff."  This, 
indeed,  must  be  the  relative  position  of  the  tariffs,  for  no 
government  could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  begin 
negotiations  with  others  by  threatening  them  with  higher 
duties,  in  the  event  of  their  not  coming  to  agreement. 
The  more  reasonable  and  the  usual  course  is  to  have  a 
high  general  tariff,  and  to  offer  lower  rates  if  agreement 
can  be  come  to.  It  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  course 
that  the  general  tariff  must  be  a  high  one  so  as  to  afford 
ample  room  for  negotiation,  and  sufficient  inducement  to 
other  governments  to  make  concessions  on  their  part. 

A  general  tariff  such  as  is  now  suggested  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  food  and  10  per  cent,  on 
manufactures  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiation.  Other  governments,  with  tariffs  of  40 
or  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  imported  goods,  would  laugh 
at  any  proposal  to  reduce  their  duties  in  return  for  a  re- 
duction of  what  would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  low  tariff. 
The  general "  tariff  must  involve  duties  of  a  high  rate 
on  the  value  of  imported  goods,  to  be  reduced  possibly 
to  one-half  or  more  under  a  conventional  tariff  where 
agreement  is  arrived  at,  and  subject  to  a  further  reduction 
to  5  per  cent,  for  a  preferential  tariff  to  the  Colonies.  Such 
a  general  and  maximum  tariff  must  include  corn  and  food, 
if  any  impression  is  to  be  made  on  such  countries  as  Russia, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  from  whom  we  import  little  but 
corn  and  meat,  and  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  even  the  more  advanced  of 
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Tariff  makers  would  repudiate  any  such  high  general  tariff 
at  the  present  time.  But  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  first  step  in  their  scheme,  the  imposition  of  com- 
paratively small  import  duties,  whether  with  the  object  of 
widening  the  area  of  taxation  or  of  conceding  preference  to 
the  Colonies,  or  of  giving  a  modicum  of  protection,  and  when 
they  find  that  such  a  tariff  gives  no  scope  for  negotiation 
and  retaliation,  they  will  most  certainly  press  for  a  yet 
higher  general  tariff,  and  all  the  arguments  they  now  use 
will  be  equally  used  for  further  steps  onwards  to  protection 
of  an  aggravated  type. 

Our  own  confident  behef  is  that  these  schemes  of  nego- 
tiation and  retaliation  are  useless  and  futile.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  they  are  the  rags  of  a  discarded  protection. 
We  only  abandoned  the  system  after  having  found  by 
long  experience  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade 
other  countries  into  agreements  by  offers  of  lower  duties 
or  by  threats  of  retaliation.  The  experience  of  other 
countries  is  to  the  effect  that  tariff  wars  of  retaliation  are 
useless,  and  seldom  end  in  anything  but  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  at  the  best.  It  also  shows  that  when  a  system  of 
a  protective  tariff  is  adopted,  manufacturers  and  producers 
who  personally  gain  by  it,  or  believe  they  do,  are  the  main 
opponents  to  any  scheme  of  mutual  arrangements  with  other 
powers  for  a  reduction  of  duties. 

No  one  has  ever  put  more  forcibly  and  cogently  the 
arguments  against  retaliation  and  the  futility  of  negotia- 
tions with  other  powers  for  reduction  of  duties  than  did 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1881  and  1885,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  former  year  he  said  : — 

"It  is  just  as  unfair  that  there  should  be  duties,  say,  of  40 
per  cent,  on  one  side  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  other,  as  if  there 
were  30  per  cent,  on  the  one  side  and  none  on  the  other.  Unless 
the  duties  imposed  by  us  are  the  same  as  those  imposed  against 
us  it  is  clear  that  trade  will  not  be  fair,  although  it  will  no  longer 
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be  free.  .  ,  .  England  is  of  all  countries  the  most  vulnerable 
in  this  matter.  That  is  to  say  that  in  spite  of,  or  rather  I  am 
inclined  to  say  in  consequence  of,  the  Protectionist  policy  of 
foreign  countries  we  export  a  great  deal  more  than  we  import 
in  the  way  of  manufactures.  .  .  .  Commercial  war  would  do 
us  more  harm  than  the  foreigners,  who  might  retahate  on  our 
retaHation  by  prohibiting  or  still  further  increasing  her  duties 
on  our  goods  or  corn  by  putting  a  duty  on  the  export  of  articles 
which  we  do  not  produce  for  ourselves."  * 

Again  in  1885,  at  Birmingham,  at  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  he  said  : — 

"  People  say  '  Foreign  countries  put  a  duty  upon  your  manu- 
factures. What  can  be  juster  than  that  you  should  put  a 
duty  upon  theirs  ? '  Well,  if  that  were  all,  I  should  agree  with 
them  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  it.  We  owe  nothing  to  these 
foreign  countries,  and  if  we  could  injure  them  without  injuring 
ourselves,  and  wanted  to  do  so,  the  proposal  would  be  reasonable 
enough.  But  we  cannot  retaliate  upon  them  without  running 
the  risk  of  retaliation  upon  ourselves,  which  would  be  very  much 
worse  for  us  than  anything  we  could  do  for  them.  It  so  happens 
that  in  spite  of  Protection — I  am  inclined  to  say  in  consequence 
of  Protection — we  send  more  manufactures  to  those  protected 
countries  than  they  send  to  us.  Believe  me,  if  their  hands 
were  free,  if  they  were  wise,  if  they  released  trade  altogether, 
they  would  be  much  more  serious  competitors  than  they  are 
now." 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  deal  further  with  this  part 
of  the  question  at  present.  We  feel  certain  that  what  is 
now  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  clamour- 
ing for  a  tariff,  is  not  the  means  of  negotiating  with  other 
powers  for  lower  duties  on  both  sides,  but  pure  protec- 
tion to  native  industry  on  our  part.  The  initial  scheme 
now  asked  for  of  moderate  duties  all  round  on  imports 
will  certainly  not  afford  any  opportunity  for  negotiations 
with  other  powers  for  mutual  reductions,  and   just  as   in 

♦Hansard.     3rd  series,  Vol.  264,  p.  1800. 
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other  countries  proposals  for  retaliation  have  resulted  only 
in  stimulating  the  protectionist  feeling  and  raising  duties, 
so  it  will  be  with  us  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

ENGLAND   A   FREE   PORT 


The  great  policy  of  free  imports  carried  out  by  Peel's  wise 
measures  between  1842  and  1846  was  mainly  based  on 
abstract  deductive  reasoning  of  great  thinkers  such  as  Adam 
Smith  and  his  school  of  political  economists.  It  was  adopted 
from  them  by  practical  statesmen,  and  was  applied  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  British  Empire.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  experiments  ever  made  in  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  There  was  no  previous  precedent  of  a  country 
sweeping  away  all  import  duties,  and  throwing  open  its 
ports  free  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  all  other 
countries. 

Peel,  in  1846,  on  the  introduction  of  his  measure  abolish- 
ing the  duties  on  corn,  affirmed  that  this  was  the  best  way 
of  fighting  and  defeating  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries. 
He  justified  it  by  the  success  of  his  partial  measures  in  the 
same  direction  of  1842  and  1844,  which  had  abolished  many 
duties  and  reduced  others,  but  the  difference  between  these 
partial  measures  and  the  complete  one  of  1846  was  immense. 

"  It  is  a  fact  [Peel  said  on  the  introduction  of  his  measure]  that 
other  countries  have  not  followed  our  example.  Nay,  they  have 
not  only  not  followed  our  example  but  have  actually  applied 
to  the  imports  of  British  goods  higher  rates  of  duty  than  formerly. 
I  quite  admit  it.  I  give  you  all  the  benefit  of  that  argument. 
I  say  that  these  hostile  tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to 
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continuing  your  policy,  are  an  argument  in  its  favour.  .  .  . 
What  has  been  the  result  in  the  amount  of  your  exports  ?  You 
have  defied  the  measures  of  other  countries.  Your  export  trade 
is  greatly  increased.  Now  why  is  this  so  ?.  .  .  .  In  great  part 
because  the  very  precautions  of  other  countries  against  the 
ingress  of  your  commodities  act  as  a  burden,  and  the  taxation 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  disqualifies  the  foreigner  from 
competing  with  you." 

House  of  Commons,  January  27th,  1846. 

Again  in  1849,  in  answer  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
challenging  the  principle  of  free  imports  on  the  ground 
that  other  countries  were  still  taxing  our  products,  Peel 
said  : — 

"  In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion  Mr.  Disraeli  observed 
(speaking  of  our  recent  legislation)  '  that  we  have  created  a  new 
commercial  system  which  mistakes  the  principle  upon  which 
a  profitable  exchange  can  take  place  between  nations,  that  we 
can  only  encounter  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  by 
countervailing  duties.'  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
I  boldly  maintain  that  the  principle  of  Protection  to  native 
industries  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  principle  that 
you  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally 
dissent  from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way 
to  compete  with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  free  imports. 
So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  Protection  a  salutary 
principle,  I  maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it  the 
greater  the  injury  you  inflict  on  the  national  wealth,  and  the 
more  you  cripple  the  national  industry." 
House  of  Commons,  1849. 

This  policy  of  sixty  years  ago  has  since,  we  hold,  been 
amply  justified  and  affirmed  by  experience,  and  is  now 
capable  of  inductive  proof,  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
most  prejudiced  and  interested  people.*  It  appears  to  be 
admitted  by  the  new  school  of  tariff-makers,  it  certainly 
was  admitted  by  Mr.   Chamberlain,   that  during  the  first 

*  This  and  some  other  points  in  this  chapter  are  more  fully  developed 
in  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  M.P.,  entitled  "  Free  Trade  in  Being. "_ 
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thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  Peel's  measures  they  were 
successful ;  that  the  trade  of  this  country  did  expand  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  that  our  manufacturers  did  succeed 
in  their  battle  against  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries  by 
the  adoption  of  free  imports.  But  it  is  contended  that  about 
thirty  years  ago  a  change  took  place,  that  foreign  countries 
became  more  aggressive  in  their  tariffs,  that  England  has 
found  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  trade,  and  that 
other  countries,  by  pursuing  an  opposite  policy,  have 
secured  to  themselves  their  own  markets,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  poach  upon  ours,  and  to  meet  us  on  better 
terms  in  neutral  markets. 

As  against  this  we  affirm  that  the  success  of  the  policy 
of  free  imports  has  been  greater  in  the  past  thirty  years 
than  in  the  previous  period.  The  average  annual  increase 
of  our  export  trade  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is  nearly 
three  times  greater.  Taking  whatever  measure  we  may 
of  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  increase  of  wealth 
as  shown  in  the  income-tax  returns,  the  realised  wealth 
in  investments  abroad,  the  improved  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  increase  of  wages,  and  the  inestimable 
benefit  to  them  of  reduced  prices  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  which  mean  a  further  increase  of  wages  to  them, 
the  fuller  employment  of  labour,  and  the  reduction  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  we  hold  that  the  improvement  has 
been  greater  in  the  later  period. 

The  facts  and  figures  we  have  already  quoted  show 
that  it  is  not  true  that  protective  countries  have  been  able 
to  shut  out  our  exports  to  them  by  their  tariffs,  or  that 
they  have  increased  their  exports  to  us,  but  the  contrary. 
The  increase  of  our  exports  of  late  years  has  been  largely 
with  our  old  customers  in  spite  of  their  hostile  tariffs. 
They  have  selected  for  their  high  duties  the  articles  which 
we  in  this  country  manufacture  in  greatest  quantity  and  most 
efficiently.  But  in  spite  of  this  we  have  much  more  than  held 
our  own  in  these  countries.     It  may  well  be  that  our  trade 
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with  them  would  have  been  greater  if  they  had  followed 
our  example  and  had  thrown  their  ports  open  free  of  duty 
to  all  imports.  But  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  be 
able  to  manufacture  at  as  low  a  cost  as  we  do,  and  at  all 
events  in  neutral  markets  which  are  free  of  duties,  such  as 
India,  or  in  markets  where  the  duties  are  low,  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  us  on  equal  terms. 

The  objects  of  countries  with  protective  tariffs,  such  as 
the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  others,  have  been 
twofold — the  one  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  own  products, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  them, 
the  other  to  exclude  or  limit  the  competition  of  foreigners. 
The  two  objects  have  to  some  extent  been  antagonistic. 
In  proportion  as  prices  were  raised,  the  effect  of  the  general 
scheme  of  higher  duties  was  lessened  on  many  articles  of 
which  the  component  parts  were  increased  in  cost.  It 
has  resulted  in  numerous  cases  that  although  our  export 
trade  has  suffered  reduction  in  special  articles,  in  respect 
of  which  higher  duties  have  been  imposed,  yet  after  a 
time  we  have  recovered  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  it,  by  lowering  ourselves  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  by  raising  the  quality  of  the  articles  produced. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  free  imports,  and 
in  part  also  by  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  in  the 
protected  country.  As  a  result  of  the  two  processes  our 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  break  down  the  barrier 
of  high  duties;  and  to  compete  favourably  in  the  protected 
country,  in  the  higher  grades  of  products.  We  stand  in 
fact  to-day,  after  foreign  countries  have  done  their  best 
to  check  and  reduce  imports  from  us,  with  our  industrial 
organisation  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  of  higher, 
and  not  of  a  lower  class  than  in  past  years,  and  able  to 
compete  on  favourable  terms  in  those  very  countries  where 
the  duties  are  high. 

If  this  has  been  the  experience  of  trade  with  protected 
countries,  still  more  has  it  been  so  in  the  case  of  neutral 
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markets.  In  such  cases  the  policy  of  free  imports  to  this 
country  has  given  us  materials  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest 
cost,  and  has  enabled  us  to  export  with  greater  advantage 
to  such  countries  than  our  trade  rivals.  This  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  great  superiority  of  British  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  India,  China,  and  other  countries, 
where  the  duties  are  low  or  non-existent,  or  to  countries 
like  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the  duties  are  high, 
but  where  there  are  few  home  manufactures  to  compete 
with  us. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  our  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  free  imports,  and  the  consequent  low  cost 
of  manufacture  here,  has  given  to  this  country  absolute 
predominance  in  one  branch  of  industry  and  commerce 
where  formerly  we  were  very  far  from  occupying  that 
position — namely  in  shipbuilding  and  shipowning.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United  States  was 
rapidly  overhauling  us.  We  had  no  monopoly  of  commerce 
on  the  high  seas.  Ships  could  be  built  in  the  United  States 
as  cheaply  as  in  England.  It  is  universally  recognised 
that  the  fiscal  policy  of  that  country  has  destroyed  its 
mercantile  marine,  other  than  that  engaged  in  its  coasting 
trade  and  inland  lakes.  Its  flag  is  rarely  now  seen  in 
foreign  ports.  It  is  the  same  with  most  other  countries. 
England  has  achieved  a  supremacy  of  mercantile  marine 
far  beyond  anything  in  past  times.  We  build  a  greater 
amount  of  steam  tonnage  for  the  high  seas  than  all  other 
countries  put  together.  Our  ships  carry  nearly  half  the 
sea  commerce  of  the  world.  More  than  half  their  freights 
are  earned  in  carrying  goods  between  foreign  countries.  Ger- 
many is  the  only  country  which  makes  any  show  in  the 
list  of  mercantile  marines,  though  still  far  below  us.  She 
has  achieved  this  position  by  following  our  example  to 
the  extent  of  admitting  all  materials  for  shipbuilding  free  of 
duty,  in  addition  to  a  system  of  bounties  of  an  extravagant 
kind.     No   one   can   for   a  moment   doubt   that   this  pre- 
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eminence  in  shipping  is  the  direct  result  of  our  fiscal  policy 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  our  rivals.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  an  abandonment  by  us  of  this  policy  and  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  protective  duties,  or  on  the  other 
hand  the  abandonment  by  the  United  States  and  other 
powers  of  their  protective  policy,  would  very  soon  deprive 
us  of  this  predominance  at  sea. 

All  that  we  have  thus  described,  our  ability  to  fight 
hostile  tariffs  in  protectionist  countries,  our  superiority  of 
exports  to  neutral  countries,  and  our  supremacy  on  the  high 
seas  in  merchant  ships,  and  in  our  shipbuilding  yards,  is 
the  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  no  longer 
retain  certain  economic  advantages  which  we  possessed 
sixty  years  ago.  In  those  days  England  was  still  the  main 
centre  of  iron  and  coal  industries.  Its  production  of  coal 
was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  necessarily  followed  in  the  wake 
of  coal.  We  have  lost  that  position  not  in  consequence  of 
the  protective  systems  of  our  rivals,  but  because  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  discovered  the  extent  of  their 
natural  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  and  have  learnt  to  work 
them.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  these  countries 
should  not  manufacture,  not  only  iron  and  steel,  but  all  other 
articles  of  export,  as  cheaply  and  perfectly  as  we  do,  or  why 
they  should  not  beat  us  in  their  own  markets  without  the 
aid  of  protective  duties,  or  meet  us  in  neutral  markets  on 
at  least  equal  terms  with  us. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  cotton  manufacture.  What 
a  remarkable  fact  it  is  in  the  economic  production  of  the 
world  that  we  in  England  import  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  production  of  cotton,  manufacture  it  into  yams 
and  piece  goods,  and  export  three-fourths  of  them  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  competing  favourably  even  with 
the  United  States,  which  produces  the  cotton,  and  which 
has  coal  and  iron  in  far  greater  abundance  than  we  have. 

It  is  the  same  with  most  of  our  staple  trades.     We  import 
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wool  and  jute  and  hemp  and  flax  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  manufacture  them  into  yarns  and  tissues,  in  remote 
districts  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  export  a 
large  proportion  of  the  produce.  To  some  extent  this  is 
also  the  case  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  Our 
native  supplies  of  iron  ore  are  insufficient.  We  import 
largely  from  Spain  and  Norway.  Many  high  authorities 
are  of  opinion  that  our  supply  of  ore  will  fail  us  in  a  few 
years'  time,  and  that  we  shall  be  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  our  raw  material,  in  the  vast  number  of  industries  con- 
nected with  iron  and  steel,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  cotton.  The  low  prices  of  every  article  used  in  our 
manufactures  from  the  raw  material  to  all  the  higher  grades, 
which  are  the  component  parts  of  the  most  highly  priced 
products,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  success  of  our 
export  trade.  A  scheme  under  which,  by  means  of  pro- 
tective duties,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  each  separate 
branch,  prices  are  raised,  will  be  most  detrimental,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  interests  of  all  others. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  be  true,  is  it  that  Germany 
succeeds  in  securing  a  great  and  increasing  export  trade 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  embraced  the  opposite 
system  of  protective  duties  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  first  place 
that  she  does  not  succeed  in  competing  successfully  with  us 
in  neutral  markets  where  the  conditions  are  equal,  and  in 
goods  which  we  manufacture,  but  that  there  are  many 
articles  which  she  manufactures  and  which  we  do  not. 
The  other  answer  is  that  the  price  of  materials  is  only  one 
of  the  conditions  of  our  export  trade.  Another  equally 
important  is  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  labour. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  Germany  has  shown  incontestably  that  the  average 
rate  of  money  wages  in  trades  where  comparison  can  be 
made  with  England  is  less,  that  the  hours  of  work  are 
longer,  and  that  the  food  and  other  necessaries  of  hfe  are 
dearer.     This  lower  cost  of  labour  coupled  with  great  assist- 
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ance  given  by  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  lower 
charges  for  carrying  goods  by  railways  (the  property  of  the 
State),  and  great  subventions  to  shipping  companies,  en- 
ables Germany  to  maintain  a  great  export  trade,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  resulting  from  her  pro- 
tective system,  and  puts  her  products  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  us  in  neutral  markets. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  great  fall  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  commenced,  and  when  Germany  and 
most  other  countries  in  Europe  increased  their  protective 
duties  not  only  on  corn  and  other  food,  but  on  manufactures 
by  a  parliamentary  combination  of  the  two  interests, 
England  refused  to  follow  their  example.  As  a  result 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  obtained  the  full  benefit 
of  the  reduced  cost  of  living  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent., 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  wages  of  this  amount. 
Was  this  a  mistake  or  not  ?  Would  it  have  been  better 
for  this  country  and  its  people  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  Germany  by  putting  on  a  small  duty  on  corn  and  other 
food  in  the  first  instance,  and  equivalent  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  ?  If  we  had  done  so  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  we  should  have  been  led  on  step  by  step,  just 
as  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  have  been,  to  the  high  duties 
now  levied  there,  raising  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labourers, 
and  virtually  reducing  their  wages,  and  putting  money 
into  the  pockets  of  farmers,  landowners,  and  other 
producers.  "By  so  doing  we  should  have  deprived  our 
labouring  people  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  low  prices 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  we  should  have 
raised  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  detriment  of  our 
export  trade. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  our  policy  of  free  imports 
we  find  that  it  has  enabled  us 

1.  To  surmount  the  wall  of  foreign  tariffs. 

2.  To  maintain  our  trade  supremacy  in  neutral  markets. 
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3.  To   make   this   country   the   cheapest   area   for   the 

estabhshment  of  new  industries — as  shown  in  the 
various  cases  in  which  foreign  firms  have  within 
the  last  few  years  estabhshed  works  here. 

4.  It   has   thrown   into   our   hands   great   international 

trades,  incapable  of  being  protected  in  the  sense 
aimed  at  by  our  rivals — namely,  shipbuilding  and 
shipowning. 

5.  It  has  secured  to  this  country  immense  profits  as 

shown  by  the  enormous  investments  abroad,  which 
have  practically  made  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
debtors. 

6.  It  has  secured  to  our  labouring  population  a  rate 

of  wages  which,  having  regard  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

We  hold,  then,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
equally  with  that  of  the  previous  period,  has  shown  con- 
clusively the  soundness  of  Peel's  policy  of  fighting  hostile 
tariffs  by  making  England  a  free  port.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  country  will  risk  these  advantages  by  recurrence  to 
the  quack  remedies  of  the  new  order  of  Tariff-mongers. 


CHAPTER    IX 

CONCLUSION 


It  has  been  well  said,  "  Give  a  lie  an  hour's  start  and  it 
will  travel  round  the  world."  This,  doubtless,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pronounce- 
ment, early  in  his  fiscal  campaign  in  1903,  which  we  have 
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already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  his  proposed  import 
duties  on  food  will  not  raise  prices  to  the  labouring  people, 
but  will  be  paid  in  part  or  wholly  by  the  foreign  producer 
or  exporter,  is  still  travelling  round  the  country  in  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  is  still  being  repeated  by  the  paid  agents 
of  the  Tariff  Association  at  pubUc  meetings  and  in  public 
houses,  and  other  resorts  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 

If  there  is  any  fragment  of  truth  in  this  assertion  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that  a  great  part  of  the  reply  of  the 
Cobden  Club  in  1904,  and  of  what  we  are  now  writing, 
must  be  considered  as  devoid  of  credit  and  value.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  the  whole  case  of  the  Tariff- 
mongers,  from  their  chief  down  to  the  concocters  of  the 
reports  of  the  Commission,  topples  to  the  ground.  This 
grave  question,  in  fact,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole 
controversy.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to 
add  a  few  words  upon  it. 

We  maintain  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  no  pro- 
position is  more  emphatically  and  universally  admitted 
by  all  economists  of  repute  in  the  world,  with  the  rarest 
exception,  than  that  all  duties,  levied  on  imported  articles 
of  general  consumption,  do  in  their  result  raise  the  prices 
of  these  articles  in  countries,  which  do  not  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency of  them  for  the  wants  of  their  people,  by  the  amount 
of  the  duties,  and  generally  by  something  more.  It  is 
indeed  admitted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  la3dng  down  this 
general  proposition,  and  also  more  recently  by  Professor 
Marshall,  that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  it  in  the  case  of 
special  articles,  not  of  general  consumption,  under  certain 
hypothetical  conditions,  far  remote  from  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  England,  and  which  therefore  may  be  neglected 
in  the  present  discussion.  That  which  is  the  admission  of 
economists  is  also  the  common  opinion  of  mankind  in  all 
countries  as  the  result  of  experience.  The  whole  theory 
of  protective  import  duties  is  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  in  the  interest 
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of  the  home  producers.  The  very  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  based  on  the  same  assumption.  It  is  held  out  to  the 
various  industries  and  trades  of  the  country  that  their 
products  will  be  raised  in  price  by  the  proposed  duties  on 
imports  competing  with  them.  The  exemption  of  raw 
materials,  in  the  interest  of  these  trades,  would  have  no 
meaning,  and  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  if  it  were  not 
that  their  prices  would  be  raised,  in  the  event  of  duties 
being  levied  on  imports  of  them,  and  this,  it  is  admitted, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  industries  for  which  they  are 
necessary. 

It  is  also  possible  to  verify  the  contention  by  experience 
drawn  from  a  multitude  of  cases.  Space  will  only  admit 
of  one  or  two  illustrations.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  price  of  wheat  at  any  given  time  in  Germany 
exceeds  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  same  quality  in  England, 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed  on  importation  to  the 
former  country,  and  generally  by  something  more.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  France,  when  its  harvest  does  not  supply 
a  sufficiency  for  consumption,  and  importation  becomes 
necessary.  The  price  of  wheat  in  France  in  such  case 
invariably  rises  to  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  plus  the 
import  duty  in  France.  It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  common  case  of  vessels  carrying 
cargoes  of  wheat  to  Europe  from  North  or  South  America, 
and  calling  at  Cork  for  orders.  No  merchant  in  his  senses 
would  dream  of  directing  one  of  these  ships  to  proceed  to  Ham- 
burg or  Havre,  in  preference  to  Liverpool  or  London,  unless 
the  price  obtainable  for  the  wheat  in  Germany  or  France 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  price  in  England,  plus  the  amount 
of  the  duty  payable  on  them  in  the  former  countries.  The 
import  duties,  therefore,  levied  in  those  countries  are  not 
paid  by  the  foreign  merchant  sending  his  wheat  there, 
but  by  those  who  purchase  it  in  the  country  of  destination, 
and  ultimately  by  the  consumers  there.  It  is  contended 
by  some  people  that  although  the  price  of  wheat  may  be 
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increased  by  the  duty,  the  consumers  will  not  have  to  pay 
the  increased  price  for  their  bread,  and  that  the  importer 
or  miller  or  baker  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  duty. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expose  such  an  absurd  proposition. 
The  importer  raises  the  price  to  the  miller,  and  the  miller 
to  the  baker.  The  baker  in  his  turn  must  recoup  himself 
for  his  greater  outlay  by  raising  the  price  of  bread  to  the 
consumer.  This  he  certainly  does  sooner  or  later,  sooner 
generally  rather  than  later.  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
when,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  proposed  in  1903 
the  repeal  of  is.  per  quarter  duty  on  wheat,  that  even  this 
small  duty  when  imposed  the  previous  year  had  raised  the 
price  of  bread.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  when  imposing  this  duty 
on  corn  in  the  previous  year,  1902,  had  expressed  the  con- 
fident opinion  that  so  small  a  duty  would  not  increase  the 
price  of  bread.  But  later,  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
speaking  at  Manchester,  in  1903,*  on  the  subject  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  he  admitted  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
"  I  found,"  he  said,  "  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  duty  had 
the  effect  of  giving  an  excuse  to  the  bakers  to  raise  the 
price  of  bread,  and  therefore  I  must  confess  that  I  believe 
that  doubling  that  duty  and  also  adding  new  duties  upon 
meat  and  dairy  produce  must  increase  the  cost  of  the  food 
of  the  working  classes." 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  their  report  on  Agriculture, 
have  unwittingly  made  this  clear  by  a  diagram  showing  for 
80  years  the  comparative  yearly  prices  of  wheat  and  bread. 
It  shows  how  closely  they  have  corresponded — the  price 
of  bread  rising  and  falling  just  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  It  may  be  that  bakers  as  a 
rule  are  more  ready  to  add  to  the  price  of  bread,  to  meet 
an  increased  price  of  wheat  and  flour,  than  to  reduce  it 
when  a  fall  of  price  takes  place,  but  in  the  latter  case  com- 
petition compels  them  before  long  to  make  the  reduction. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  other  food  product  and  other 

*  November  5th,  1903. 
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articles  of  necessity.  With  respect  to  other  articles  not 
of  necessity  it  may  be  somewhat  different.  The  higher 
price  caused  by  an  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  the  im- 
ported article  may  reduce  the  demand  for  it.  The  price 
may  then  fall  to  a  point  somewhat  less  than  the  old  price 
plus  the  duty.  The  effect  in  such  case  is  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  all  but  the  best  qualities  of  the  article, 
and  to  protect  still  further  the  home  product,  and  the  public 
suffers  not  only  by  the  increased  price,  but  by  being  com- 
pelled to  reduce  its  consumption  of  the  article. 

The  main  argument  of  the  Tariff-mongers  in  England  in 
the  present  agitation  is  also  based  on  the  above  conclusions. 
In  every  page  of  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
expectation  is  expressed,  or  it  is  assumed  by  manufacturers 
and  producers  in  this  country,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
the  prices  of  their  products  will  be  increased  by  the  proposed 
import  duties.  But  for  this  there  would  be  no  motive  for 
the  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  those  now  pressing 
for  it. 

Holding  this  view  we  have  felt  bound  to  use  our  best 
efforts  to  expose  the  double  action  of  those  promoting 
the  agitation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  has 
been  a  deliberate  intention  from  an  early  period  of  the 
movement,  on  the  one  hand  to  appeal  to  the  individual 
interests  of  manufacturers  and  producers  in  their  separate 
industries,  by  the  promise  that  their  products  will  be  raised 
in  price  by  the  proposed  duties  on  imports,  and  that  their 
profits  will  be  increased,  without  consideration  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  scheme  on  all  trades  and  all  consumers — on 
the  other  hand  to  disarm  opposition  of  the  general  public, 
and  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  particular  industries 
dealt  with,  and  of  all  others,  by  disclaiming  that  the  effect 
of  the  duties  will  be  to  raise  prices  to  consumers.  The 
Tariff  Commission  in  their  reports  have  been  discreetly 
silent  on  the  second  of  these  points,  but  the  evidence  which 
they  print  is  full  of  statements  to  this  effect,  and  has  been 
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presented  to  the  public  without  contradiction  or  attempt 
to  verify  them. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  view  that  the  most 
serious  danger  to  Free  Trade  is  the  imposition  of  a  general 
tax,  small  in  amount  in  the  first  instance,  on  all  imports, 
except  perhaps  raw  materials,  used  in  manufactures.  No 
one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
tective systems  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  the  constantly  increasing  duties  levied  there, 
which  we  have  summarised  in  a  previous  chapter,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that,  having  once  broken  in  upon  the 
principle  of  free  imports  by  duties,  however  small,  Parlia- 
ment will  be  induced  or  compelled  by  the  same  interested 
forces,  which  will  have  secured  the  first  step,  to  proceed 
further  in  the  same  direction.  All  the  arguments  now 
used  will  be  equally  valid  for  another  step.  Private  interests 
which  have  secured  some  protection  will  demand  more 
with  greater  avidity.  It  will  be  found  that  the  low  duties 
imposed  in  the  first  instance  will  be  insufficient  to  enable 
bargains  to  be  made  with  the  Colonies,  or  to  negotiate 
with  other  countries,  or  to  frighten  them  by  way  of  retaha- 
tion.  It  will  be  urged  that  having  set  up  the  enormously 
expensive  machinery,  which  will  be  necessary  to  collect 
the  customs  duties  upon  thousands  of  different  articles, 
further  increases  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  import  duties  without  additional  ex- 
pense, and  we  shall  thus  be  led  on  by  degrees  to  a  protective 
system  in  all  its  worst  features,  such  as  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  now  suffer  from,  and  such  as 
we  in  this  country  suffered  from  before  the  great  measures 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Meanwhile,  the  duties  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  now  contem- 
plated, small  as  they  may  seem,  will  impose  a  severe  burden 
on  the  labouring  classes.  As  we  have  already  shown, 
they  will  increase  the  price  not  only  of  the  imported  articles 
but  of  the  home  products  of  the  same  kind.     There  will 
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not  be  the  remotest  prospect  of  wages  being  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  worst  feature  of  this  system  of 
taxation  will  be  that  of  the  increased  price  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  food  and  other  necessaries  ;  one  half  only  will  go 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State  in  the  shape  of  customs 
revenue,  and  the  other  half  into  the  pockets  of  pro- 
ducers, and  in  the  case  of  food  ultimately  in  the  shape 
of  rent  to  landowners.  It  can  only  be  described  as  a  dehber- 
ate  scheme  for  robbing  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitahst 
and  landowner.  It  will  also,  if  any  lesson  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  lead  to  the  creation  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
which  will  still  further  rob  the  general  body  of  consumers 
for  their  private  benefit.  It  will  introduce  into  our 
representative  institutions  that  element  of  corruption  so 
conspicuous  in  countries  where  the  protective  system  is 
in  force,  and  from  which  we  have  been  so  happily  free.  It 
will  deprive  us  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  this  country 
enjoys  above  all  its  rivals,  namely,  the  free  import  of  goods 
so  necessary  for  our  manufacturing  industry  and  our 
commercial  eminence. 
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INTRODUCTORY     NOTE 

In  action  the  Englishman  is  a  self-reliant  and  a  brave 
m'lan ;  in  moments  of  expansion  he  is  occasionally  even 
a  boastful  man.  But  somewhere  in  his  nature  is  a  streak 
of  self-distrust  which  one  looks  for  in  vain  in  an  American, 
a  Frenchman,  or  a  German.  When  he  is  told  that  his 
commercial  and  industrial  decay  is  far  advanced,  that 
his  trade  is  a  vanishing  remnant,  his  navy  a  phantom, 
his  economic  and  political  extinction  at  hand,  it  gives 
him  a  thrill  which  I  cannot  but  suppose  is  not  one  of 
unmixed  agony.  Tariff  Reform  traducers  of  their  country 
gain  a  hearing,  gain  applause,  and  even  gain  votes  by 
uttering  calumnies  on  their  country  for  which  they  would 
be  lynched  in  America.  I  have  myself  heard  a  Tariff 
Reform  orator  describe  the  Stroud  Valley  as  filled  with 
deserted  mills,  falling  into  unsightly  and  pathetic  ruins, 
and  the  population  as  scattered  and  banished,  or  un- 
employed and  starving.  The  facts  being  that  when  the 
mills  do  not  continue  the  old  business  they  have  been 
for  the  most  part  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  surprising 
number  of  new  and  varied  industries  which  have  sprung 
up.  The  level  of  wages  is  higher  than  in  the  old  times, 
and  the  whole  population  has  enjoyed  the  singular 
happiness  of  full  employment  during  the  recent  time  of 
depression   in  the  country  generally. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hunter's  monograph  on  the  West  of 
England  woollen  industry  is  more  than  an  able  and  useful 
contribution  to  the  Free  Trade  controversy;  it  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  historical  record,  to  which,  I 
think,  the  Cobden  Club  does  well  to  give  a  wide 
circulation. 

Russell  Rea. 
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THE    WEST    OF    ENGLAND    WOOLLEN 

INDUSTRY  UNDER   PROTECTION  AND 

UNDER  FREE  TRADE 

INTRODUCTION 

Before  we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  West  of  England 
cloth  trade  as  affected  by  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
respectively,  we  would  emphatically  urge  that  the  case 
for  Free  Trade  does  not  depend  on  the  progress  or  decline 
of  any  particular  industry  in  any  particular  locality,  but 
on  the  general  increase  of  wealth,  power,  and  happiness 
which  accrues  to  a  community  as  a  result  of  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  between  itself  and  the  world  at 
large.  It  were  no  matter  of  concern  if  not  one  single  yard 
of  cloth  were  woven  in  Gloucestershire,  provided  that  at 
the  same  time  the  people  were  better  clothed  than  when 
they  made  their  own  cloth  and  equally  well  supplied 
with  other  necessaries  and  comforts.  Less  wheat  is  grown 
in  England  to-day  than  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  in 
operation,  yet  far  more  wheat  is  eaten,  a  greater  population 
is  far  better  fed. 

We  protected  agriculture,  we  encouraged  the  growing 
of  food  on  our  own  soil,  and  we  starved.  We  abandoned 
the  protective  policy,  we  allowed  thousands  of  acres  to  go 
out  of  wheat  cultivation,  and  we  are  well  fed.  Our  labour 
is  more  productively  employed,  because  free  to  develop 
national  aptitudes  where  it  formerly  strove  against  natural 
limitations. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  emphasised  that  the  end  and  aim 
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of  all  labour  is  the  production  of  wealth,  and  that  that 
community  employs  its  labour  to  the  greatest  advantage 
which  obtains  in  return  for  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth.  Every  invention  of  human  in- 
genuity in  the  field  of  agriculture,  industry,  or  commerce 
has  as  its  ultimate  object,  not  the  mere  employment  of 
labour,  without  regard  to  the  product,  but  the  increase  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  labour. 

The  gigantic  and  intricate  machinery  of  modern  trade 
has  no  other  object  than  to  increase  the  wealth-production 
of  the  world  by  encouraging  the  most  profitable  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  and  aptitudes  of  every  in- 
dividual, land,  and  people.  The  most  profitable  develop- 
ment of  individual  or  national  resources  is  only  possible 
where  individuals  and  nations  can  exchange  with  one 
another  the  products  of  their  labour. 

As  a  man  finds  his  true  vocation  he  gradually  abandons 
other  pursuits,  and  as  a  community  discovers  what  are,  at 
any  given  time,  the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry  in 
which  its  labour  can  be  employed,  it  gradually  withdraws 
labour  from  those  employments  that  are  less  profitable. 
Change  is  an  essential  element  in  progress,  and  vitality  is 
shown  rather  in  the  rapidity  with  which  men  seize  new 
opportunities  and  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  than 
in  the  tenacity  ,with  which  they  cling  to  an  old  routine. 
Thus  we  may  often  see  the  decline  of  a  particular  industry 
in  a  particular  locality  side  by  side  with  an  increase  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  district. 

If  the  dying  industry  be  replaced  by  another,  or  by 
others  more  profitable,  and  the  community  is  thus  better 
enabled  to  supply  its  wants,  the  change  w'ill  be  a  sign  of 
vitality,  not  of  decay.  This  applies  equally  to  the  gradual 
migration  of  an  industry  from  one  district  to  another  which 
offers  greater  natural  advantages  for  its  development. 

There  may  be  some  wastage  of  labour  and  capital  at- 
tendant on  the  initial  stages  of  the  change,  but  the  tem- 
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porary  loss  will  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
ultimate  gain.  Changes  such  as  these  indicated  arc  en- 
couraged by  Free  Trade,  and  serve  not  to  condemn,  but  to 
justify  that  policy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  industry  declines  through 
want  of  adaptability,  through  indolence,  or  inefficiency, 
and  is  not  replaced  by  another,  equally  or  more  profitable, 
this  is  indeed  a  misfortune.  With  less  goods  to  offer,  the 
community  will  have  less  power  to  buy,  and  the  people 
must  either  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  at.  a  reduced 
standard  of  living,  or  must  migrate  in  search  of  better 
fortune  elsewhere.  But,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  general  community  of  encouraging  in- 
dustrial sloth  and  incapacity,  by  protecting  the  inefficient 
from  outside  competition,  is  too  obvious  to  require  em- 
phasis. It  is  no  less  disadvantageous  to  the  community  to 
protect  the  most  efficiently  conducted  industry,  if,  owing 
to  natural  causes,  that  particular  industry  can  be  carried 
on  at  a  greater  advantage  elsewhere. 

The  more  clearly  we  realise  these  truths  the  more  clearly 
we  shall  see  the  folly  of  appealing  to  dying  industries  as 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  return  to  Protection.  When  any 
industry  is  seen  to  decline  as  the  direct  result  of  the  increas- 
ing import  of  foreign  goods  the  fact  is  prima  facie 
evidence  :  First,  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  by  exchange 
more  of  the  particular  article  than  we  could  formerly  make 
for  ourselves;  second,  that  we  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
foreign  goods  by  some  other  goods  or  services  given  in 
exchange. 

A  decline  in  one  department  of  industry,  where  it  is  in 
fact  due  to  increasing  imports,  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  an  expansion  in  some  other  department,  by  an  increase 
in  goods  made  to  pay  for  these  imports,  with  the  net  result 
that  we  get  a  greater  return  for  our  labour.  It  were  folly 
to  hinder  so  desirable  a  change.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
Protection  accomplishes.     The  Corn  Laws  were  designed 
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to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  this 
country ;  their  effect  was  to  starve  our  people  and  to 
effectually  check  the  natural  expansion  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industries  by  preventing  the  exchange  of  British  manu- 
factures for  foreign  corn — a  fact  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  the  West  of  England  cloth  trade  during  the 
period  of  Protection. 


CHAPTER    I 

THE  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  PROTECTIONIST 

The  Stroud  Valleys,  which  may  aptly  be  called  the  rural- 
industrial  district  of  Gloucestershire,  are  often  cited  by  the 
enemies  of  Free  Trade  as  a  proof  of  the  decay  of  British 
industry  under  the  baneful  influence  of  an  antiquated  fiscal 
system. 

This  beautiful  district,  a  West  Riding  in  miniature,  but 
smokeless  and  softened  by  the  breath  of  the  South,  has  for 
centuries  been  a  centre  of  the  famous  "  West  of  England  " 
cloth  trade.  From  the  early  youth  of  the  industry  until 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  West  of  England  cloths 
from  the  looms  of  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  or  Somerset 
reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  the 
markets  of  Europe. 

But  with  the  19th  century  came  an  age  of  industrial 
revolutions,  and  the  cloth  trade  was  the  subject  of  mighty 
changes.  The  hand  loom  disappeared  from  the  weaver's 
cottage,  replaced  by  the  power  loom  at  the  mill ;  in  every 
direction  machinery,  power-driven,  superseded  hand 
labour;  and,  as  the  steam  engine  took  the  place  of  the 
water-wheel,  the  cost  of  coal,  proximity  to  coalfields,  be- 
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came  for  the  first  time  an  important  consideration  for 
manufacturers. 

Later  came  great  changes  in  the  popular  demand  for 
cloths.  The  old-fashioned  broadcloths,  the  superfines  for 
which  the  West  of  England  still  remains  unrivalled,  de- 
clined from  universal  favour.  The  new  demand  was  for  a 
great  and  constantly  changing  variety  of  tweeds  and  of 
worsted  suitings  and  serges. 

The  situation  of  Yorkshire,  within  easy  access  of  coal- 
fields, gave  an  immense  impetus  to  her  industries  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  industrial  revolution ;  the  sub- 
sequent changes  in  fashion  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
which  she  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself,  and  she  rapidly 
became  pre-eminent,  not  for  the  production  of  the  finest 
cloths  of  the  highest  value,  but  for  her  capacity  to  meet 
rapidly  and  cheaply  the  new  demand.  West  of  England 
manufacturers  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  new 
order  of  things  :  a  restricted  demand  for  their  specialities 
and  formidable  competition  in  other  lines. 

The  struggle  which  ensued  has  resulted  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Enterprising  firms  have  adapted  themselves 
to  changed  conditions,  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  built 
up  flourishing  and  progressive  concerns;  but  the  weaker  or 
more  conservative  have  one  by  one  dropped  out  of  the  race, 
and  been  obliged  to  close  their  mills. 

The  history,  here  briefly  sketched,  was  set  out  more 
fully,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Commercial 
Supplement  of  the  Times,  appearing  on  December  19th, 
1904. 

This  article  opened  with  the  statement  that  "seldom 
has  a  year  passed  of  late  without  one  or  more  firms  drop- 
ping out  of  existence,  and  the  mills  have  either  been  used 
for  other  industries  or  have  become  untenanted  and 
dilapidated  ruins." 

That  was  the  feature  which  impressed  itself  upon  the 
imagination  of  Tariff  Reformers.     Probably   many   read 
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the  article  no  further,  and  ignored  the  fact  that,  among  the 
causes  of  the  alleged  decline,  foreign  competition  was 
barely  even  mentioned. 

To  a  Protectionist,  to  whom  change,  that  essential  com- 
panion of  growth,  is  abhorrent,  a  mill  no  longer  used  for 
its  original  purpose  stands  as  a  complete  and  irrefutable 
condemnation  of  our  Free  Trade  policy. 

The  Tariff  Reformer  espies  a  disused  mill,  a  smokeless 
chimney,  a  piece  of  silent  machinery — these  may  be  dififi- 
cult  of  access,  antiquated,  obsolete ;  builders  may  be  busy 
in  the  erection  of  modern  plant  and  buildings  a  few  miles 
distant;  still  the  Tariff  Reformer  will  point  to  the  closed 
doors,  the  broken  windows,  the  mossy  water-wheel  as 
emblems  of  the  decay  of  British  industry  due  to  the  un- 
checked invasion  of  our  markets  by  the  wicked  foreigner. 
"Revert  to  Protection,"  he  urges,  "and  these  mills, 
which  you  remember  filled  with  busy  hands,  and  echoing 
to  the  hum  and  clatter  of  machinery,  which  now  stand 
silent  and  deserted,  will  again  throb  with  life  and  activity, 
and  bring  good  wages  into  many  homes." 

This  appeal  to  isolated  instances  and  local  interests  is 
misleading  and  dangerous.  But  there  are  large  numbers 
among  both  employers  and  workpeople  who  find  great 
difficulty,  even  where  they  have  the  inclination,  in  looking 
beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  more  immediate  affairs. 
An  employer  who,  from  whatever  reason,  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  sell  his  goods,  is  naturally  prone  to  listen 
to  those  who  offer  to  place  obstructions  between  his  cus- 
tomers and  his  competitors.  Too  often  he  accepts  the  offer 
without  any  serious  attempt  to  weigh  its  merits  or  examine 
its  attendant  drawbacks  and  especially  its  effect  upon  the 
community  at  large.  The  wage  earner  has  far  scantier 
opportunities  than  has  his  master  for  gaining  a  broad  view 
of  economic  questions.  He  has  perhaps  seen  mills  closed 
not  far  from  him  and  his  neighbours  thrown  out  of  work  ; 
he  is  haunted  by  the  dread  of  unemployment.     He  has 
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small  means  of  judging  what  are  the  real  causes  of  failure 
near  at  hand,  and  often  knows  comparatively  little  of  the 
rising  prosperity  of  other  districts. 

We  hope  in  the  following  pages  to  show,  that  West  of 
England  woollen  cloths  still  enjoy,  by  reason  of  their 
excellent  quality  and  finish,  a  proud  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  while  several  firms  in  the  West  are  engaged 
in  a  rapidly  expanding  trade  in  the  better  class  of  worsteds ; 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  workers  is  better  than  it 
has  been  at  any  previous  time  within  living  memory; 
that,  as  a  rule,  where  there  has  been  decline  or  failure, 
this  has  been  due  to  causes  other  than  foreign  competition ; 
that  many  of  the  mills  in  the  West  of  England  which  have 
ceased  to  be  used  as  cloth  mills  are  now  put  to  equally 
or  more  profitable  use;  and,  finally,  that  a  reimposition  of 
protective  duties,  while  it  might  possibly  prove  a  tem- 
porary benefit  to  a  limited  number  of  certain  local  in- 
dustries, would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  others  and  at  great 
cost  to  the  community  at  large. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CLOTH  TRADE 

The  art  of  cloth-making,  for  long  one  of  the  staple  in- 
dustries of  these  islands,  was  originally  brought  to  us  by 
foreign  invaders,  alien  refugees,  and  immigrants.  The 
Romans,  it  would  appear,  taught  their  British  subjects  to 
spin  and  weave;  our  Norman  conquerors  brought  with 
them  numerous  artisans  from  Flanders,  who  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  industry.  We  learn  from  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  of  Gloucestershire,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
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and  Richard  I.  "this  kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  woollen  cloth,"  and,  according  to 
Madox's  "  History  of  the  Exchequer,"  Gloucester  was 
among  the  towns  that  "  paid  fines  to  King  John  for  license 
to  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloth  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  time  of  Henry  H."  The  trade,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  almost  completely  lost  during  the  wars  and 
turmoils  of  succeeding  reigns  until  the  time  of  Edward  HI., 
when  it  was  revived  by  the  intervention  of  that  astute 
monarch.  At  that  time  wool  from  this  country  was  largely 
exported  to  the  Netherlands,  to  be  there  manufactured  into 
cloth.  "  The  King  and  State,"  so  says  Fuller,  the  Church 
historian,  "began  now  to  grow  sensible  of  the  great  gain 
the  Netherlands  got  by  our  wool,  in  memory  whereof  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  not  long  after  instituted  the  '  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,'  wherein,  indeed,  the  'Fleece'  was 
ours,  the  '  Golden  '  theirs,  so  vast  their  emolument  by  the 
trade  of  clothing.  Our  King  therefore  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reduce  the  trade  to  his  own  country,  who  as  yet 
were  ignorant  of  that  art,  as  knowing  no  more  what  to  do 
with  their  wool  than  the  sheep  which  wear  it,  as  to  any 
artificial  and  curious  drapery — their  best  clothes  then  being 
no  better  than  friezes,  such  their  coarseness  for  want  of 
skill  in  the  making." 

Edward  sent  emissaries  over  to  the  clothworkers  of  the 
Netherlands  to  tempt  them  with  fair  promises  of  improved 
fortune  to  bring  their  industry  over  to  this  country.  These 
emissaries,  Fuller  tells  us,  "represented  to  the  journeymen 
their  hard  condition — early  up  and  late  in  bed,  and  all  day 
hard  work  and  harder  fare  (a  few  herrings  and  mouldy 
cheese).  Here  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  till 
nothing  but  their  fullness  should  stint  their  stomach."  They 
should,  moreover,  marry  English  wives  of  good  station 
and  "  such  the  English  beauties  that  the  most  curious 
foreigners  cannot  but  commend  them."  These  allure- 
ments were  successful  in  attracting  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
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workmen  to  our  shores  in  considerable  numbers  and  with 
the  happiest  results. 

"  Happy  the  yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  these 
Dutchmen  did  enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along 
with  them ;  such  as  came  in  strangers  within  doors  soon 
after  went  out  bridegrooms,  and  returned  sons-in-law  ;  and 
those  yeomen  in  whose  houses  they  harboured  soon  became 
gentlemen,  and  gained  great  estates  to  themselves." 

These  highly  desirable  immigrants  were  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  "It  was  judged  best,  in 
order  to  prevent,  on  any  discontent,  a  general  resolution 
of  returning,  and  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  their  art  over 
the  kingdom,  to  disperse  them  into  different  and  remote 
counties,  that  they  might  establish  in  each  different  manu- 
factories." The  making  of  fustians  was  set  up  in  Norwich ; 
of  baize  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk ;  of  broadcloths  in  Kent ;  of 
kerseys  in  Devonshire;  of  friezes  in  Wales;  of  Halifax 
cloths  in  Yorkshire;  of  cloth  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Sussex,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Kendal,  in 
Westmorland ;  and  of  serges  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  and 
at  Taunton,  in  Somerset.* 

In  several  localities,  notably  in  the  West  of  England, 
the  particular  character  given  to  the  industry  by  these 
Flemish  settlers  has  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved 
throughout  the  intervening  centuries.  Wellington,  next 
door  to  Taunton,  is  to-day  famous  for  its  serges,  while 
fine  cloths  have  been  the  speciality  of  the  Gloucestershire 
industry  ever  since  the  days  when  "a  prime  Dutch  cloth- 
maker  in  Gloucestershire  received  the  surname  of  '  Web,' 
given  him  by  King  Edward  there." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  industry  again  received  a 
considerable  impetus  from  foreign  immigrants.  Among 
the  Huguenot  refugees  and  among  the  Dutch  Protestants, 
who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were 

*  See  Touhuin's  "History  of  Taunton." 
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many  skilled  artisans,  who  introduced  improvements  in 
manufacture  and  new  varieties  of  cloth.  It  is  certain  that 
these  foreign  refugees,  who  were  attracted  to  our  shores 
by  the  liberty  of  conscience  they  could  enjoy  here,  con- 
tributed far  more  to  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
woollen  industry  than  the  various  restrictive  measures, 
arbitrary  in  character,  and  often  barbarous  in  their  severity, 
passed  by  our  legislature  from  time  to  time  for  the  sup- 
posed advantage  of  the  industry. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  exporta- 
tion of  sheep  or  wool  was  prohibited  under  pain  that  the 
offender  should  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  and  should, 
after  one  year's  imprisonment,  "in  some  market  town, 
in  the  fullness  of  the  market,  on  the  market  day  have  his 
left  hand  cut  off,  and  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  openest  part 
of  the  market.  And  for  the  second  offence  shall  be  ad- 
judged as  a  felon." 

This  inhuman  measure  remained  upon  the  statute  book 
until  late  in  the  i8th  century.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  heavy  taxes  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool ;  a  tax  of 
6d.  per  pound  was  not  repealed  until  1824.  The  use  of 
indigo  as  a  dye  was  also  at  one  time  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties.  Heavy  import  duties  on  finished  cloths 
were  also  enforced  from  time  to  time. 

The  solicitude  of  governments  did  not,  however,  save 
the  woollen  industry  from  a  long  period  of  profound  de- 
pression during  the  17th  century.  Wars  abroad,  strikes  at 
home,  instability,  unrest  and  oppressive  legislation  almost 
destroyed  the  trade  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  said  that  in  1665  2,000  manufac- 
turers and  artificers  left  the  country  at  one  time  under 
Thomas  Pelham,  of  Warwick.  In  Toulmin's  "History  of 
Taunton  "  we  read  that  "the  war  with  Spain,  breaking  out 
in  1665,  operated  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  woollen 
business."  "Such  was  the  effect  of  that  war  that  *  trade  ' 
(says  my  author),  long  since  complained  of  to  be  dead, 
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is  now  lamented  generally  as  buried,  though  hereafter  it 
n::\ay  have  a  resurrection." 

So  great  was  the  depression  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  that  Parliament,  in  desperation,  enacted  (a  grim  attempt 
to  revive  the  industry)  that  all  persons  should  be  buried 
in  woollen  shrouds. 

In  1667  Sir  Josiah  Child,  a  man  more  enlightened  than 
his  fellows,  wrote  advocating  as  the  best  means  of  en- 
couraging the  industry,  a  repeal  of  all  laws  restraining 
freedom  of  manufacture.  But  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
time. 

A  revival  of  the  trade  began  as  soon  as  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  brought  internal  peace  to  the 
country,  a  revival  which  in  the  Western  counties  appears 
to  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  following  century. 

The  trade  of  Taunton  appears  to  have  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century;  it  is  stated  that  in 
1704  8,500  persons  were  weekly  employed  m  making  its 
cloths.  Subsequently,  the  people  of  Taunton,  from  purely 
local  causes,*  allowed  the  trade  gradually  to  slip  through 
their  fingers  into  the  more  tenacious  grasp  of  competitors 
both  in  the  adjacent  countryside  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

*  "  The  trade  of  Taunton  is  now  reduced  to  a  low  ebb.  Houses  in 
the  suburbs  have  fallen  into  ruins  and  been  destroyed,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  greatly  decreased;  while  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
other  places,  and  in  the  North  particularly,  has  flourished.  The  decay 
of  it  here  must  be  therefore  sought  in  causes  that  have  had  a  local 
operation. 

"  Contested  elections,  by  no  means  friendly  to  industry,  mvist  have 
proved  particularly  prejudicial  to  a  trade,  which,  at  times,  could  admit  of 
no  delay  in  the  executions  of  orders  for  goods  that  must  be  ready  for  the 
sailing  of  ships  and  the  seasons  of  foreign  fairs.  The  mischief  of  their 
influence  in  this  respect  was  particularly  felt  in  the  continued  and 
violent  opposition  of  the  year  1754.  The  demand  for  its  goods  was 
then  great;  but  through  the  idleness  and  debauchery  of  the  season  it 
could  not  be  answered.  The  orders  being  returned  to  the  merchants 
were  sent  for  execution  to  other  towns,  with  which  intercourse,  being 
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The  Gloucestershire  branch  of  the  industry  made  good 
progress  throughout  the  i8th  century.     The  great  natural 
advantages  offered  by  the  Cotswold  hills  and  vales  had 
early  attracted  the  industry  to  that  part  of  the  county,  and 
it  was  there  that  it  grew  and  prospered.     In  1555,  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  otherwise  designed  to  confine 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  to  large  towns,  special  permission 
was  given  to  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the   Stroud   Water   to   "use   and   exercise   the   feat  or 
mystery  of  making,  weaving,  or  rowing  of  cloth  out  of  a 
city,  borough,  or  market  town."     This  special  permission 
was  given  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
cloth  workers  were  then,  as  they  were  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies following,  scattered  widely  over  a  considerable  area ; 
many  weavers  living  in  lonely  cottages  or  little  hamlets 
nestling  in  the  folds  of  the  hills,  while  a  large  number  of 
little  mills  stood  dotted  along  the  streams  that  drain  the 
western  portion  of  the  range  into  the  Severn  Valley.   These 
swift,  clear  streams  afforded  a  constant  and  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  the  scouring,  fulling,  and  dyeing  processes, 
and  at  the  same  time  provided  motive  power  for  such  primi- 
tive machinery  as  was  employed  before  the  introduction 
of  steam  power.     Tradition  says  that  the  quality  of  these 
waters  was  also  of  peculiar  excellence  for  dyeing  purposes. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  neighbourhood 
was,  from  early  days,  celebrated  for  the  brilliance  and  per- 
manence of  its  dyes,  and  the  finest  scarlets  and  hunting 
cloths  still  come  from  these  valleys.     The  hills  afforded 
good  pasture  for  sheep,  so  that  a  large  local  supply  of  wool 

thus  opened,  was  continued.  But  the  decline  of  the  Taunton  trade 
must  also  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  advantage  which  the 
manufacturers  in  the  North  have  derived  over  us  from  the  introduction 
and  use  of  spinning  machines,  which  would  have  been  particularly  useful 
here,  not  only  to  secure  the  exact  and  true  execution  of  this  part  of 
the  trade,  but  to  supply  the  want  of  hands  in  conducting  it,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  was  very  sensibly  felt." — From  Toulmin's  "  History 
of  Taunton." 
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was  available,  an  advantag-e  of  no  small  importance  in 
early  days,  when  cloth  manufacturers  relied  exclusively  or 
mainly  upon  English  wool.  Spanish  "merino"  (wool 
from  overseas)  was  not  introduced  into  the  manufacture 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  its  superior 
fineness  began  to  be  recognised,  and  it  was  then  and  for 
long  afterwards  used  together  with  home-grown  wool.  It 
was  not  till  the  19th  century  that  Colonial  wool  was  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
It  h^s  now  entirely  superseded  English  wool  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  woollen  cloths.  The  best  superfine 
cloths  are  made  from  merino  from  Silesia  and  East  Prussia, 
but  Australian  wool  provides  the  main  supply  of  raw 
material  to  the  Gloucestershire  mills  at  the  present  time. 


CHAPTER    III 

FROM    OLD    METHODS    TO    NEW 

At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  the  West  of  England 
cloth  trade,  which  had  attained  to  so  excellent  a  fame,  was 
still  carried  on  under  very  primitive  conditions. 

It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  home  industry.  There  were 
manufacturers  who  carried  on  a  considerable  business  with- 
out possessing  any  mill  at  all.  A  warehouse  and  office 
were  all  that  they  required;  each  process  of  manufacture 
was  in  its  turn  carried  out  in  the  scattered  homes  of  the 
workers,  and  the  work  returned  into  the  masters'  hands, 
only  to  be  examined,  passed,  and  given  out  to  the  next 
set  of  workers.  Combing,  spinning,  and  weaving  were 
all  done  by  hand  in  the  workers'  houses.  The  initial 
cleaning  and  picking  of  the  wool  was  done  by  women, 
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who,  "standing  around  a  wattle  hurdle,  placed  tablewise, 
and  each  armed  with  a  long  willow  rod  in  either  hand, 
beat  on  the  wool  spread  out  before  them,  till  the  locks  of 
wool  were  disentangled  and  the  dust  shaken  out ;  this  was 
real  hard  work,  and  in  hot  weather  required  them  to  strip 
to  it."  *  How  astonished  would  these  poor  women  be,  if 
they  could  step  to-day  into  a  modern  mill  and  watch  the 
gigantic  scouring  and  drying  machines  easily  disposing 
of  bales  of  wool  under  the  leisurely  eye  of  two  or  three 
labourers  ! 

After  the  weavers  had  returned  their  work  it  was  again 
given  out  to  women  to  be  burled — that  is,  mended  and  the 
knots  removed — and  only  the  finishing  processes,  the  mill- 
ing and  dressing,  dyeing,  and  final  scouring,  were  per- 
formed at  a  mill.  Even  the  shearing  of  the  cloth  after 
dressing  was  at  this  time  done  by  hand  shears. 

The  transition  from  the  home  to  the  factory,  from  handi- 
craft to  machine  work,  seems  to  have  taken  place  somewhat 
more  slowly  in  the  West  of  England  than  in  the  North. 
In  Toulmin's  "History  of  Taunton"  we  read:  "The  de- 
cline of  the  Taunton  trade  must  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  advantage  which  the  manufacturers  in  the 
North  have  derived  over  us  from  the  introduction  and  use 
of  spinning  machines."  The  introduction  of  machinery 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  with  some  reluct- 
ance by  masters  and  to  have  met  with  great  opposition 
by  the  men. 

Thomas  Fox,  the  first  of  that  name  to  join  the  firm 
known  to-day  as  Fox  Bros,  and  Co.,  of  Wellington,  in- 
sisted, in  1796,  upon  introducing  into  the  works  the  newly 
invented  throstles  for  worsted  and  jennies  for  spinning 
yarn ;  but  so  alarmed  were  all  his  elder  partners  at  the 
intended  innovation  that  they  retired  in  a  body.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  is  handed  down  by  family  tradition  : 

*  I^ecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Playne,  woollen  manufacturer,  at 
Nailsworth,  near  Stroud,  1871. 
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"Thomas,  it  will  never  do  at  all;  we  shall  have  our  places 
burnt  about  our  ears."  "Uncles,"  replied  the  younger 
man,  "you  have  made  your  fortunes.  I  have  mine  to 
make,  with  a  young  family  coming  on ;  you  must  let  me 
have  my  way."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Welling- 
ton that  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  innovator  has  been 
preserved  by  his  successors  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
firm  is  now  the  largest  and  probably  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  in  the  West  of  England  woollen  trade. 

The  introduction  of  the  first  shearing  machine  into  a 
Gloucestershire  mill  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
met  with  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  as 
the  following  letter  will  testify  :  — 

"Whitehall,  October  12th,  1802. 
"  Whereas  it  has  been  humbly  represented  to  the  King 
that  an  anonymous  threatening  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Nathaniel  Peach  Wathen,  Woollen- 
Manufacturers  of  Woodchester,  in  the  county  of  Glocester, 
of  which  the  following  is 

"A    COPY,    vis., 
" '  For  Paul  Wathen 

" '  WoodChester  near  Strouds  Water 

"  *  Glocester  Shear. 

" '  Paul  Wathen  You  Hare  a  Damd  in  Fernald 
Scoundrel  &  We  will  Teack  yuir  Damd  Life  from  you  if 
Dont  Teack  care  of  yuirself.  And  Wee  Hear  in  Formd 
That  you  got  Shear  in  mee  sheens  and  if  you  Dont  Pull 
them  Down  in  a  Forght  Nights  Time  Wee  will  pull 
them  Down  for  you  Wee  will  you  Damd  infernald  Dog. 

"  *  And  Bee  four  Alamighty  God  We  will  pull  down  all 
the  Mills  That  heave  Heaney  Shearin  me  Shens  in  Wee 
will  cut  out  Hall  your  Damd  Hearts  as  Do  Ceep  Them  and 
Wee  will  meack  the  rest  Heat  them  or  els  Wee  will  searve 
them  the  Seam. 

"  *  Thear  Read  This  and  Weep  Do  you  For  your  Time 
is  but  Shourt  Hear  your  Damd  Villian  Raskell.' 
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"His  Majesty,  for  the  better  apprehending  and  bring- 
ing to  Justice  the  Persons  concerned  in  writing  and  send- 
ing the  Letter  above  mentioned,  is  hereby  pleased  to 
promise  His  most  gracious  Pardon  to  any  one  of  them 
(except  the  Person  who  actually  wrote  the  said  Letter)  who 
shall  discover  his  or  their  accomplice  or  Accomplices 
therein,  so  that  he,  she,  or  they  may  be  apprehended  and 
convicted  thereof.  "Pelham." 

"And,  as  a  further  Encouragement,  a  Reward  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS 
Is  hereby  offered  by  the  said  Messrs.  Wathen  to  any  Per- 
son  making   such    Discovery   as   aforesaid   (except   as   in 
before  excepted),  to  be  paid  on  the  Conviction  of  any  One 
or  more  of  the  Offenders." 

The  process  of  carding  was  the  first  in  which  hand 
labour  was  very  generally  superseded  by  machinery.  The 
original  hand-card  was  a  small  wooden-backed  brush  set 
v.'ith  teazle-heads ;  after  a  time  the  teazles  were  replaced 
by  short  wires  driven  through  leather  or  cloth.  Later  this 
wire-studded  cloth  was  fitted  on  to  a  series  of  rollers,  be- 
tween which  the  wool  passed  as  through  a  mangle.  The 
rude  machine  thus  constructed,  driven  by  horses  or  water 
power,  was  that  commonly  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  The  modern  carding  engine  works  on  the 
same  principle,  and  is  an  elaboration  of  the  original 
machine. 

The  growing  use  of  machinery  soon  necessitated  the 
erection  of  mills.  In  the  Stroud  valleys  many  mill  build- 
ings are  still  in  use  which  date  from  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century.  One  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district,  a 
handsome  and  imposing  pile  of  red  brick  now  belonging 
to  the  firm  founded  by  Sir  Samuel  Marling,  was  built 
about  the  year  18 13.  The  majority  of  the  old  mills  are 
of  more  modest  proportions,  and  built  of  the  stone  of  the 
country. 
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Steam  engines  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Gloucestershire  mills  about  the  year  1S15.  They  were  for 
a  long  time  used  to  supplement  water  power  during  the 
summer  months  only,  but  in  consequence  of  their  superior 
power  and  greater  regularity  of  action  they  gradually 
superseded  the  water-wheel,  which  is  now  relegated  to  the 
role  of  an  occasional  auxiliary. 

In  the  Somerset  mills  the  introduction  of  steam  power 
was  later  than  in  Gloucestershire.  At  one  important  mill, 
at  Twerton,  near  Bath,  the  waters  of  the  Avon  still  provide 
the  main  motive  power. 

The  weaver  was  the  last  of  the  cloth  workers  to  be 
driven  into  the  factory.  Many  men  still  living  remember 
the  days  of  the  old  hand-loom  weaver;  remember  seeing 
him  carrying  his  work  to  and  from  the  mill,  or  hearing 
the  cheerful  clatter  of  his  loom  as  they  passed  by  his  cot- 
tage. On  the  Cotswold  Hills  there  are  hundreds  of  cot- 
tages containing  a  room  a  little  larger  than  was  customary 
in  the  ordinary  cottage  of  the  day,  and  lighted  by  a  broad 
window.  These  rooms  were  built  to  accommodate  the 
loom  which  was  the  means  of  livelihood  of  its  owner.  Not 
infrequently  a  cottage  contained  two  looms,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  assisting  in  the  work.  There  were  also 
many  master  weavers,  each  with  a  small  workshop,  where 
sometimes  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  apprentices  or  journey- 
men were  employed. 

About  the  year  1830  the  manufacturers  began  to  fit  up 
weaving  sheds  of  their  own,  where  the  work  could  be 
done  under  their  supervision.  This  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  power  loom,  which  finally  displaced  the  old 
weavers.  The  change  was,  however,  made  gradually.  In 
Gloucestershire  certain  cloths  were  still  frequently  woven 
by  hand  in  the  'fifties;  at  Wellington  it  was  not  until 
1852  that  a  power  loom  was  used. 

With  the  general  adoption  of  the  power  loom  and  the 
introduction  of  combing  machinery  by  the  Somersetshire 
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serge  manufacturers,  about  the  year  1856,  the  final  stages 
were  accompHshed  in  the  concentration  of  the  woollen  in- 
dustry in  the  factory,  and  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  muscular  force  in  every  department  of  the  industry.  It 
remained  to  improve  and  elaborate  the  machinery  brought 
into  use.  That  was  the  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century,  a  work  which  still  continues,  and  which  has 
probably  already  accomplished  as  much  in  increasing  the 
productive  power  of  labour  as  did  the  original  transition 
from  hand  labour  to  the  use  of  machinery.  The  hand 
loom  differs  less  from  the  first  simple  power  loom  on  which 
the  broad  cloths  of  the  West  of  England  were  woven  than 
does  the  latter  from  a  modern  fast  fancy  loom,  with  its 
many  harnesses  and  its  shuttle  flying  back  and  forth  to 
every  tick  of  the  clock. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   FREE   TRADE 

From  the  first  year  to  the  last  the  igth  century  was 
a  period  of  rapid  change  in  industrial  methods. 

It  was  when  midway  through  this  period  of  transition 
that  the  country  boldly  adopted  the  experiment  of  Free 
Trade.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results,  that  for  fifty  years 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  was  not  seriously  challenged. 
But  to-day,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
Tariff  Reformer  asserts  that  the  experiment  has  proved  a 
failure,  that  it  is  bringing  about  the  gradual  annihilation  of 
our  industries,  is  driving  our  capital  into  foreign  lands  and 
our  labour  into  unemployment. 

"Wool  is  threatened,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Greenock  in  October,  1903  ;  and  although  wool,  in  common 
with  the  other  threatened  industries,  proceeded  during  the 
next  few  years  to  enjoy  a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity, 
the  refrain  has  been  eagerly  taken  up  and  re-echoed  ever 
since  by  every  advocate  of  Protection  from  John  o'  Groats 
to  Land's  End. 

The  West  of  England  cloth  trade  has  received  its  full 
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share  of  commiseration  and  nervous  solicitude  from  these 
premature  mourners.  The  Stroud  News,  some  three  years 
ago,  under  the  heading  "Disastrous  Effects  of  Unfair 
Foreign  Competition — What  Well-known  Manufacturers 
Say,"  published  an  article  in  which  the  opinion  is  freely 
expressed  that  hostile  tariffs  abroad  and  foreign  competi- 
tion at  home  are  ruining  the  West  of  England  mills,  and 
that  "if  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  the  end." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  constantly  to  assert  that 
British  goods  cannot  weather  the  competition  of  an  open 
market  is  judicious  in  the  interests  of  our  foreign  trade, 
whether  it  is  an  inducement  to  foreign  customers  to  buy 
our  goods. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  progressive  firms  in  the 
West  of  England  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition. 
In  the  home  market  the  Yorkshireman  is  their  formidable 
competitor;  and  even  in  foreign  markets  they  often  fear 
their  British  rivals  more  than  the  native  manufacturer, 
although  the  latter  be  entrenched  behind  a  tariff  wall. 

Among  the  men  who  are  doing  most  to  uphold  and  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  West  of  England  mills  are  many 
who  are  Free  Traders,  not  only  on  general  principles,  but 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  industry.  Their  opinion  should 
carry  weight.  Yet  if  we  turn  to  the  works  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  that  nominally  authoritative  collection  of 
evidence,  and  laboriously  search  the  volume  on  the  woollen 
and  worsted  industries,  we  find  not  a  word  of  evidence  from 
Fox's,  of  Wellington,  who,  in  their  various  mills,  employ 
more  than  three  times  as  many  hands  as  any  other  firm 
in  the  West ;  not  a  word  from  any  existing  firm  in  the 
Stroud  and  Dursley  Valleys,  the  chief  seat  of  the  industry. 
The  Tariff  Reform  manufacturers  there  may  endeavour  to 
influence  local  votes  by  every  means  in  their  power,  but 
they  shrink  from  proclaiming  to  the  world  at  large  that 
they  are  in  need  of  Protection.     The  only  evidence  from 
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the  West  of  England  to  be  found  within  the  blushing 
covers  of  this  voluminous  publication,  with  the  exception 
of  one  paragraph  from  a  Gloucestershire  firm  which  has 
since  closed  its  doors,  is  from  three  firms  in  Trowbridge, 
one,  at  least,  of  which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  a  few  more  scattered  between  Frome,  Bath,  and  Buck- 
fastleigh,  in  Devon. 

In  dealing  with  the  statements  of  those  who  attribute 
to  our  present  fiscal  system  any  decline  there  may  have 
been  in  recent  times  in  the  West  of  England  cloth  trade, 
and  who  assert  that  a  return  to  Protection  would  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  industry,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  v;hat 
causes,  other  than  foreign  competition,  have  made  the 
position  of  the  industry  difficult,  and  to  inquire  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  West  of  England  cloth  trade  during 
those  years  when  we  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff.  Was  every  mill  working  full  time,  every 
worker  taking  home  good  wages  ? 

There  are  records  of  those  days  which  point  to  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs. 


CHAPTER     IV 

UNDER  PROTECTION 

In  the  census  published  in  1851,  which  gives  the  course  of 
population  during  the  preceding  half  century,  on  those 
pages  which  refer  to  the  district  embraced  by  the  Stroud 
and  Dursley  Unions  we  find  a  striking  record  of  diminu- 
tion of  population,  uncompromisingly  attributed  to  de- 
pression in  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  the  staple  industry  of 
the  district,  and  consequent  unemployment;  a  diminution 
taking  place  between  1831  and  1851  during  the  heyday  of 
Protection,  and  on  so  considerable  a  scale,  that  in  1851  the 
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population  of  the  Dursley  district  was  less  than  it  was 
in  1811. 

We  read  in  the  marginal  notes  :  — 

North  Nibley. — *'A  diminution  of  population  has  taken 
place  owing  to  persons  formerly  employed  in  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture  having  left  to  seek  employment  else- 
where." 

W otton-under-Edge . — "The  failure  of  the  woollen  cloth 
manufacture  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  diminished  popu- 
lation." 

Uley. — "The  decline  of  population  in  Uley  is  attributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture  in  the 
parish." 

Cam. — "The  decline  of  the  cloth  manufacture  at  Cam 
has  reduced  the  population,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere." 

There  are  notes  to  the  same  effect  respecting  Dursley, 
Stinchcombe,  Cowley,  and  Kingwood,  every  parish,  in 
fact,  in  the  Dursley  Union,  with  the  exception  of  three 
small  agricultural  villages. 

In  Uley,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  one 
of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  industry,  the  popula- 
tion in  1 85 1  was  exactly  half  what  it  had  been  thirty  years 
previously. 

In  the  district  included  in  the  Stroud  Union  also  a 
decline  in  population  is  recorded,  more  particularly  in 
those  parishes  which  most  depended  on  the  woollen  in- 
dustry. Here,  as  in  the  Dursley  district,  a  great  ex- 
pansion, accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise  in  population,  had 
taken  place  between  181 1  and  1821,  the  combined  result, 
doubtless,  of  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815  and  the  steady 
progress  in  industrial  methods.  But  from  182 1  onwards 
little  or  no  progress  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  during 
the  two  following  decades  there  was  a  marked  set-back. 
The  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Stroud  district  was 
practically  the  same  in  185 1  as  in  182 1.     In  the  sub-dis- 
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tricts  of  Painswick,  Rodborough,  Minchinhampton,  and 
Horseley  it  had  sunk  below  that  level,  and  in  the  Bisley 
sub-district  had  fallen  to  the  level  of  1811. 

In  every  case  of  marked  decline  the  census  authorities 
attribute  this  decline  to  the  "failure,"  "dulness,"  or  "want 
of  employment"  in  the  clothing  trade,  which  caused  "the 
migration  of  many  families  " — some  to  the  Colonies,  some 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  may  with  justice  be  urged  that  the  transfer  of  work 
from  the  cottage  to  the  mill  doubtless  encouraged  migra- 
tion from  the  remoter  upland  villages,  such  as  Pitchcombe 
and  Edge  above  the  Painswick  road,  or  North  Nibley 
nestling  under  the  head  of  one  of  the  many  promontories 
that  stand  guard  over  the  Severn  Valley.  But  migration 
was  as  great  from  the  well-watered  valleys  where  mill  after 
mill  had  grown  up  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Was  the  introduction  of  machinery  the  prime  cause  of 
the  want  of  employment  ?  No.  For  not  the  workers  only, 
but  the  masters  with  them,  were  sufferers.  It  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Exell,*  a  citizen  of  North  Nibley,  that  "in  a 
few  years  143  woollen  manufacturers  failed  in  Gloucester- 
shire alone,  their  establishments  were  broken  up,  their 
property  sacrificed."  Dunckley,  in  his  "Charter  of  the 
Nations"  (published  1854),  gives  a  similar  picture  in  the 
following  paragraph  :■ — 

"At  Frome,  from  1831  to  1841,  the  population  had  con- 
siderably decreased;  rents  were  50  per  cent,  lower;  one- 
sixth  of  the  houses  were  unoccupied ;  and  the  only  item 
of  increase  was  the  poor  rate.  Of  Bradford, f  Stroud,  Uley, 
and  Wootton  the  same  tale  could  be  told.  Comparing  the 
whole  county  of  Gloucester  at  the  two  periods  just  men- 

*  A  Sketch  of  the   Circumstances  which  providentially  led   to   the 
Repeal  of   the  Corn  and  Animal   Food   Laws  and  many  Custom-House 
Restrictions.       By  Timothy  Exell   of   North    Nibley.      Published    1847. 
Republished  without  alteration  by  R.  A.  Lister  of  Dursley,  1903. 
t  Bradford-on-Avon. 
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tioned,  we  find  a  diminution  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  looms  employed ;  and  the  number  of  manufacturers  who 
still  held  their  ground  was  less  than  the  number  of  those 
who  had  failed  during  that  short  interval."* 

Nor  was  the  depression  purely  local,  the  result  of  a 
transfer  of  the  industry  from  one  to  another  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  In  other  districts  depending  on  loom  and 
shuttle  for  their  wealth,  failure  and  unemployment  were 
widespread. 

"In  the  township  of  Leeds  alone,  and  within  four  years, 
thirty-nine  persons  or  firms  connected  with  the  woollen 
manufacture  became  bankrupt,  with  liabilities  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  half  a  million  sterling.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  failure  of  eighteen  flax  and  tow  spinners, 
sixteen  machine  makers,  sixteen  wool  staplers,  and  nine 
stuff  and  worsted  spinners,  all  of  which  occurred  within 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  town.  Six  shillings  and 
eightpence  is  above  the  average  amount  of  the  dividends 
which  were  paid  on  this  enormous  mass  of  insolvency;  and 
the  total  loss  accruing  from  these  cases  alone  cannot  be  set 
down  at  less  than  a  million  sterling.  In  Bradfordf  one- 
fourth  of  the  mills  were  idle,  and  the  value  of  mill  property 
had  declined  fully  30  per  cent.  So  little  machinery  was 
wanted,  that  the  wages  of  machine  makers  had  fallen  in 
five  years  to  little  more  than  one-half,  and  the  trade  itself 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  extinction ."| 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKERS 

The  conditions  then  prevailing  among  the  workers  are 
scarcely  conceivable  to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  England  of  the  present  generation. 

Timothy  Exell,  already  quoted,  stated  in  a  petition  to 
the  Government  presented  in  1829  that  "many  industrious 
British  subjects  were  living  on  a  shorter  allowance  of  food 

*  See  "Trade   and  Tariflfs,"  by  J.  M.  Robertson,  pp.  88,  89. 
t  Yorkshire.  J  Dunckley. 
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than  the  felons  in  the  county  jail  " — a  statement  confirmed 
by  William  A.  Miles,  subsequently  deputed  by  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire weavers. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  in  1820  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  workers  :  — 

"In  Lancashire,  weavers  are  divided  into  different 
classes,  and  wages  vary  from  6s.  to  12s.  a  week  for  fifteen 
hours'  labour  a  day.  They  are  nearly  destitute  of  fuel  and 
clothing;  their  bedding  consists  only  of  sacks  filled  with 
straw  and  chips ;  and  their  food  is  at  once  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  of  the  commonest  and  least  nutritive  kind."* 

In  Harriet  Martineau's  "History  of  the  Peace,"  vol.  ii., 
pp.  24,  25,  we  find  the  following  passage,  referring  to  the 
spring  of  1826  : 

"There  was  such  fearful  suffering  among  the  poor  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  that  .  .  .  the  people  rose 
up  against  the  power  looms,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  and  in  one  day  every  power  loom 
in  Blackburn  and  within  six  miles  of  it  was  destroyed. 
.  It  was  a  mournful  spectacle  in  Lancashire  that 
week  in  April,  the  mob  going  from  town  to  town 
snatching  their  food  from  bakers'  shops  and  public  houses ; 
throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers  and  being  shot  down  .  .  . 
leaping  from  two-storey  windows  to  escape  the  soldiery, 
having  cut  up  every  web,  and  hewn  down  every  stick  and 
beam  within ;  striking  at  their  pursuers  with  table  knives 
made  into  pikes;  with  scythes  and  sledge-hammers;  swim- 
ming canals,  hiding  in  woods,  parading  the  streets  of 
towns  to  the  number  of  10,000  at  a  time;  frightening  the 
night  with  cries  of  hunger  and  yells  of  rage.  ...  In 
the  first  week  in  May  the  Manchester  operatives  rose 
again;  and  then  the  Bradford  wool-combers  and  weavers 
met  to  consider  the  present  unparalleled  distress  and 
famishing   condition    of    the    operatives."     About    12,000 

*  See  J.  M.  Robertson's  "  Trade  and  Tariffs,"  p.  78. 
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weavers  in  Norwich  were  then  unemployed.     In  another 
passage  Miss  Martineau  records  that  :  — 

"At  Leeds  the  pauper  stone  heap  amounted  to  15,000 
tons;  and  the  guardians  offered  the  paupers  6s.  a 
week  for  doing  nothing  rather  than  7s.  6d.  a  week  for 
stone  breaking.  The  millwrights  and  other  trades  were 
offering  a  premium  on  emigration,  to  induce  their  '  hands  ' 
to  go  away.  At  Hinckley  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  were 
paupers;  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  houses  stood  empty; 
and  there  was  not  work  enough  in  the  place  to  employ 
properly  one-third  of  the  weavers." 

"In  1830  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  were,  in  many  instances,  receiving  only 
3d.  and  4d.  a  day  for  more  than  twelve  hours'  labour. 
So  great  was  the  general  distress  that  it  was  stated  in 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  25th,  1830,  that 
"  in  Huddersfield  the  people  did  not  on  an  average  earn 
more  than  2d.  daily." f 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  pitiable 
—the  sweated  toiler  who,  working  from  dawn  to  dark,  bore 
home  a  pittance  that  could  buy  for  him  neither  food  enough 
for  nourishment  nor  clothing  enough  for  decency,  or  the 
wild-eyed,  homeless  out-of-work  who,  in  his  desperation, 
begged,  threatened,  stole,  broke  windows,  wrecked 
machinery,  until  the  very  weakness  of  starvation  overcame 
its  madness. 

"But  the  condition  of  the  children  is  chiefly  calculated 
to  excite  sympathy  and  compassion.  The  necessities  of 
their  parents  had  occasioned  them  being  employed  in  fac- 
tories from  their  tenderest  years;  and  at  this  moment  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  half-starved  children  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  are  shut  up  for  twelve  or  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  their  health  and  morals, 
for  a  recompense  of  not  more  than  2S.  or  3s.  a  week."  J 

* Molesworth,  "Hist,  of  England,  1830-1874,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  32,  Ed.  1874. 
t  Spencer  Walpole,    "Hist,  of  England  from  1815,"   Vol.  II.,  p,  531, 
edition,  1878. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,   1820.     See    J.  M.   Robertson  ?^/.,  p.  78. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  failure  and  bankruptcy,  destitution 
and  unemiployment,  which  drove  so  many  families  of  cloth 
workers  from  the  Cotswold  Valleys,  were  common  to  every 
one  of  our  leading  manufacturing  industries  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

CAUSES    OF   DEPRESSION 

What  was  the  cause?  The  immediate  cause  was  the 
very  evil  of  which  our  modern  Protectionist  complains. 
Want  of  markets.  Want  of  sufficient  profitable  outlets  for 
the  produce  of  our  mills  and  workshops.  That  was  the 
immediate  cause.  Manufacturers  could  not  sell  enough  of 
their  goods  either  at  home  or  abroad  to  keep  their  hands 
employed.  But  what  was  the  cause  behind  the  cause,  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter?  Why  could  not  manufacturers 
sell  their  goods  ?  Because  our  restrictive  tariffs,  our  pro- 
tective tariffs,  artificially  deprived  millions  of  would-be 
customers,  both  within  and  without  our  own  country,  of 
the  means  of  paying. 

The  foreigner  could  not  buy  our  goods  because  taxes 
and  prohibitions  hindered  him  from  selling  his  goods  in 
exchange.  In  the  home  market,  the  special  object  of  Pro- 
tectionist care,  prices  ruled  so  high,  as  a  result  of  these 
same  taxes,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
sufficed  only  for  the  barest  means  of  subsistence.  The 
Corn  Laws  raised  the  price  of  bread  to  such  a  point  that 
in  countless  homes  the  entire  earnings  of  the  family  could 
not  buy  a  sufficiency  of  that  one  article  of  food;  and  where, 
by  underfeeding,  a  few  pence  were  withdrawn  to  meet  the 
claims  of  other  necessities,  on  that  small  sum,  so  pitifully 
saved,  a  heavy  toll  was  levied  by  protective  duties 
which  artificially  raised  the  price  of  almost  every  article  of 
commerce.  Thus,  reduced  demand  at  home  and  closing 
markets  abroad  produced  unemployment ;  unemployment 
in  turn  yet  further  reduced  the  buying  power  of  the  poor. 
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When,  as  in  Bolton,  1,003  families  possessed  among  them 
only  466  blankets,  how  could  the  blanket  weavers  hope  to 
work  full  time  ?  When  in  turn  the  wages  of  the  blanket 
weavers  ceased,  what  was  to  become  of  the  shopkeepers 
who  had  depended  on  their  custom,  and  the  manufacturers 
who  had  supplied  those  shops  with  goods? 

The  vicious  circle  was  complete;  it  could  only  be  broken 
by  the  liberation  of  our  commerce  from  the  network  of 
restrictions  which  sought  to  render  self-supporting  a  popu- 
lation that  had  already  outgrown,  both  in  number  and  in 
the  multiplicity  of  wants  arising  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  the  limited  resources  of  their  own  country. 

During  the  controversy  which  finally  led  to  a  measure 
of  Free  Trade,  the  Tariff  was  again  and  again  proclaimed, 
by  political  fighters  and  by  impartial  inquirers  alike,  to  be 
the  main  cause  of  depression  and  distress. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  26th,  1840, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers  said:  — 

"  It  is  by  the  result  of  these  and  other  silly  and  suicidal 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  commerce  that  rivals  are 
created,  trade  rendered  languid,  and  industry  cheated  of  its 
reward."  And  on  March  15th,  1838,  speaking  in  the  same 
place:  "At  this  very  moment  there  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons suffering  the  greatest  privations  from  no  other  circum- 
stance than  from  their  trade  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  .  .  . 

"In  Nottingham,  for  instance,  how  many  are  enduring 
the  greatest  distress  from  the  loss  of  the  hosiery  trade,  of 
which  they  have  been  successfully  deprived  by  the  Ger- 
mans? Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  .  .  .  that  the  Germans 
have  not  only  ceased  to  demand  the  hosiery  of  this  country 
■ — formerly  an  article  of  extensive  import  with  them — and 
that  they  undersell  us  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  this 
article,  but  that  they  undersell  us  in  Nottingham  itself  after 
paying  a  20  per  cent,  duty  " — a  fact  which  proves  that  PrcH 
tection  is  not,  as  the  Tariff  Reformers  would  have  us 
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believe,  an  efficient  "protection"  against  foreign  "dump- 
ing. 

Particularly  significant  in  this  connection  is  the 
evidence  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1837  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  the  unemployed  hand-loom  weavers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Their  report  was  published  in  1840, 
and  is  extensively  quoted  by  Timothy  Exell  in  the 
pamphlet  already  alluded  to. 

"It  will  be  seen,"  he  says,  "that,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  to  whom  Spitaliiclds  and  the  Eastern  silk 
district  were  confided,  all  our  Assistant  Commissioners 
found  the  Corn  Laws  denounced  as  the  great  cause  of  the 
existing  distress,  and  their  repeal  or  modification  demanded 
as  the  first  and  miost  effectual  remedy." 

One  of  the  Principal  Commissioners,  William  Hickson, 
states  (on  p.  30  of  his  Report)  :  "The  high  price  of  bread 
in  the  country  is  but  one  of  the  evils  entailed  upon  the 
working  classes  by  the  Corn  Laws ;  they  have  been  met 
by  retaliatory  measures,  affecting  our  commerce,  by  al- 
most every  nation  in  Europe  and  by  the  United  States  of 
America ;  through  the  influence  of  these  measures  our 
foreign  trade,  where  it  might  at  least  have  maintained 
itself,  was  lost.  In  1820,  cotton  cloth  exported  to  Russia 
was  13,203,851  yards;  in  1837  it  was  1,126,539  yards.  Thus 
our  trade  has -dwindled  to  almost  nothing;  and  where  it 
might  have  been  almost  unlimited,  has  been  circumscribed 
in  its  operations.  .  .  .  Our  Corn  Laws  have  been  met 
by  duties,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  goods  of  British  manufacture;  these  retaliatory 
measures  have  operated  in  a  twofold  manner  to  the  injury 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  closing  many  ports 
against  us ;  secondly,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
foreign  manufactures.  That  our  Corn  Laws  are  the 
apology  for  the  high  tariffs  directed  against  British  goods 
by  foreign  nations  requires  no  proof."  It  may  suffice  here 
to  allude   to  the   note,    written   by   the    British    Minister 
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at  Washington,  Mr.  Addington,  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff;  he  said:  "I  have  only  to  add  that 
had  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
existed  in  Great  Britain,  the  tariff  would  not  have  passed 
through  either  house  of  Congress." 

Mr.  William  Barrett,  of  Newton  Heath,  Manchester, 
wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hickson  quoted  in  the  Report :  "  In 
the  autumn  of  i8ig,  a  time  when  there  was  much  distress 
and  discontent  among  the  hand-loom  weavers,  Mr.  John 
Bell,  an  agent  from  a  respectable  house  in  Hamburg, 
offered  us  an  order  for  several  kinds  of  goods  which  we 
were  manufacturing ;  we  accepted  the  order,  of  course, 
and  I  said,  how  do  you  pay  ?  He  replied  :  we  pay  in 
corn;  in  corn,  I  said,  but  the  ports  are  shut;  we  cannot 
enter  a  single  bushel  for  home  consumption.  .  .  .  but  if 
you  cannot  pay  in  money,  cannot  you  send  us  something 
else?  Can  you  send  us  linen  yarn,  which  we  could  use? 
No,  he  replied,  our  warehouses  are  blocked  up,  full  of 
corn,  and  we  have  nothing  else  to  offer;  though  we  are 
much  in  want  of  goods.  I  then  said,  we  are  very  sorry  to 
refuse  such  an  offer  at  this  time,  for  our  weavers  are  not  fully 
employed;  but  refuse  it  we  must,  for  we  can  do  nothing 
with  corn.  However,  as  we  have  gone  so  far,  would  you 
please  to  tell  us  at  what  price  you  would  charge  it?  He 
then  produced  his  memorandum  of  goods  wanted,  and 
written  instructions,  and  showed  that  he  was  authorised 
to  offer  the  best  Baltic  wheat,  free  at  Hull,  for  30s.  6d.  the 
quarter;  the  average  price  at  this  time  in  England  was 64s." 
In  this  instance  the  manufacturer  lost  a  good  order,  and 
his  weavers  were  left  to  starve — the  result  of  Protection. 

Mr.  Hickson  further  quotes  a  German  from  Liibeck, 
who,  in  September,  1838,  writes:  "If  your  Corn 
Laws  continue,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  there  will  be  very  little  demand 
for  English  manufacture  on  the  Continent.  I  cannot 
understand    the   policy    of   your    Government,    by    which 
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while  you  ruin  us  you  injure  yourselves.  England  is 
essentially  a  manufacturing  country;  we  were  agricultural, 
and  were  content  to  pay  you  with  our  corn  for  your  manu- 
factures; now  you  refuse  to  take  our  corn;  as  we  have 
nothing  else  with  which  to  pay,  you  compel  us  to  manu- 
facture for  ourselves.  The  policy  you  are  pursuing  is 
making  the  whole  German  people  your  rivals  instead  of 
your  customers,  which  will  cause  a  large  portion  of  your 
industrial  population  to  starve."  He  goes  on  to  expostu- 
late with  the  Government,  and  concludes  by  stating  :  "The 
price  of  wheat  at  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  is,  at  this  present 
time,  in  English  money  40s.  per  quarter,  whilst  I  see  the 
price  in  Mark  Lane  is  72s.  per  quarter." 

An  opinion  quoted  by  Mr.  Keyser  (Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  the  linen  district  of  Yorkshire)  thus  summed 
up  the  situation  :  "  If  I  make  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  meet  a 
Frenchman  with  a  sack  of  corn  on  his  back,  I  should  be 
glad  to  exchange.  Up  steps  a  Custom  House  officer,  and 
will  not  let  me;  and  I  may  eat  my  cloth  if  I  can." 

The  reports  of  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners  all 
contain  similar  evidence. 

Mr.  Miles,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Gloucester- 
shire district,  says:  "The  Corn  Laws  are  almost  unani- 
mously allowed  to  be  the  cause  of  distress."  And  Mr. 
Austin,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  south-west  of 
England,  embracing  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Devonshire  : 
"The  great  and  primary  cause  of  distress  is  the  want  of 
sufficient  trade  to  give  employment  to  all ;  if  we  can  find  a 
remedy  for  this,  the  consequent  evils  will  at  once  be  re- 
moved, competition  will  cease,  wages  will  rise,  and  still  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  will  increase."  What  a  familiar 
ring  in  these  words  !  How  often  they  fall  to-day  from  the 
lips  of  Tariff  Reformers  !  But  Mr.  Austin's  report  con- 
tinues, "the  only  resource  generally  suggested  is  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws."  No  demand  here  for  more  Protection, 
but  for  Free  Trade. 
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FALL  IN  EXPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  GOODS  UNDER  PROTECTION 

During  the  period  of  Protection  the  annual  value  of 
our  exports  of  woollen  manufactures  fell  substantially, 
the  first  sign  of  recovery  appearing  after  Peel's  prelimin- 
ary reform  of  the  Tariff  in  1842.  The  following  figures 
are  compiled  from  a  table  given  in  Porter's  "Progress 
of  the  British  Nation  "  (Section  II.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  168). 

Average  Annual  Value  of  Exports  of  Woollen 
and  Worsted  Manufactures  other  than  Yarns 

I8I5-I9 ;^7, 704,000 

1838-42 5,665,000 

1843-4 7.497,000 

The  loss  of  foreign  trade  was  particularly  felt  in  the 
class  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  West  of  England 
mills.  The  decline  in  total  values  may  be  attributed  to 
some  extent  to  lower  prices  of  wool  and  economies  in 
manufacture.  But  in  many  branches  of  the  trade,  and 
among  them  specialities  of  the  West  of  England  such  as 
"cloths"  and  "napped  coatings,"  there  was  a  marked 
decline  in  quantities. 

Annual  Average 
Cloths  of  all  Sorts  Napped  Coatings, 

Thousand  Pieces  Duffies,  etc. 

1815-19   ..     ..    474    82 

1838-42   ..     ..    314    17 

"Kerseymeres,"  another  West  of  England  speciality, 
fell  to  less  than  one-third  pf  their  former  value. 

In  face  of  these  records  of  depression,  failure,  bank- 
ruptcy, loss  of  foreign  trade,  destitution  and  unemploy- 
ment existing  under  a  regime  of  rigid  Protection,  it  would 
seem,  quite  apart  from  considerations  of  national  welfare, 
little  short  of  madness  to  suggest  that  a  return  to  a  similar 
system,  even  in  a  milder  form,  could  benefit  the  cloth 
industry  at  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER    V 

GENERAL    PROGRESS    OF   THE    WOOLLEN    INDUSTRY 
UNDER    FREE   TRADE 

With  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries.  Their  sub- 
sequent history  has  been  one  of  continued  progress  and 
expansion.  It  will  be  well  before  inquiring  to  what 
extent  the  West  of  England  has  shared  in  this  general 
progress  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
If  the  industry  as  a  whole  were  languishing,  national  policy 
might  be  at  fault ;  if  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  prospering, 
then  local  vicissitudes  must  be  due  mainly  to  local  causes. 
Unfortunately  no  statistics  exist  which  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  actual  output  of  our  mills  either  at  the 
present  or  in  the  past.  Such  tests,  however,  as  are  avail- 
able all  point  to  remarkable  progress.  The  consumption 
of  wool  has  largely  increased,  not  only  actually,  but  also 
relatively  to  the  growth  of  population  ;  our  export  trade 
has  grown,  and  our  people  are  better  and  more  cheaply 
clothed.  It  is  true  that  the  numbers  engaged  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  industries  have  not  increased ;  but 
since  the  output  is  greater  this  is  no  matter  for  regret. 
It  simply  means  that  owing  to  improvements  in  machinery 
and  manufacture  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population 
suffices  than  was  formerly  the  case  to  provide  woollen 
clothing  materials  for  the  whole  community  plus  a  con- 
siderable surplus  to  be  exchanged  with  the  foreigner  for 
other  goods.  There  is  a  twofold  gain  to  the  community  : 
our  clothes  are  more  abundantly  and  less  expensively 
produced ;  we  get  them  cheaper.  And  therefore,  while 
more  labour  is  set  free  to  produce  other  goods,  at  the  same 
time  more  money  is  set  free  to  buy  those  goods.  One 
result  of  the  cheapening  of  cloth  is  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  tailors  and  dressmakers  employed  in 
converting  cloth  into  clothes. 
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INCREASED   CONSUMPTION   OF   WOOL 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  show  the  increased  consumption  of  raw 
wool,  mohair,  shoddy  and  mungo  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries,  between 

the  years  1865  and  1908. 

Annual  Averages. 
Consumption  Net  Imports.  Estimated  Estimated         Total 
of        Alpaca,  Llama,  Quantity  Consumption  Estimated 
Sheep  and  and  Vicuna       of  Wool  of  Consump- 

Lambs'        Wool  and  from         Rag-wool,       tion  of 

Wool.       Goats'  Wool.      Imported      Shoddy,         Wool, 
Sheepskins.         etc.  Mohair, 

Shoddy,  etc. 


Years. 

Million  lbs.  Million  lbs.  Million  lbs.  Million  lbs.  Million  lbs. 

1855-64      .. 

••      233      ..        5.9 

8.0      .  .        40 

..      286 

1865-74      .. 

..      312      ..        9.2 

..      17.9      ..        74 

••     413 

1875-84      •• 

..      339     ••      14-4 

20.1      ,.      113 

..     487 

1885-94      .. 

..     422      ..      21.3 

..      28.6     ..      109 

..      581 

I 895- 1904. , 

..     472      ..      29.9 

..      31.6      ..      138 

. .     672 

1905-1908, . 

••     485      ..      38.3 

..      34.8      ..      190 

..     748 

Years. 

Annual  Averages. 
Total  Estimated          Number  of  Persons 
Consumption  of       Employed  in  Woollen 
Wool,  Mohair,                and  Worsted 
Shoddy,  etc..                     Industries 
per  Head  of                   according  to 
Population.                Census  Returns. 

England  and 
lbs.                      Wales.       U.  K. 

Approximate 
Number  of  lbs. 

Wool  of  all 

sorts  consumed 

per  Head  of 

Persons 
Employed 

lbs. 

1855-64 

. .        9-9 

—              — 

— 

1865-74 

..      13-2 

—              _ 

— 

1871       ..       . 



246,645     329,037 

1,360 

1875-84 

..      141 

1881       ..      .. 



240,006     290,280 

1,570 

1885-94 

..      15.5        . 

1801        ..       . 

,, 

258.356     309.596 

2  lOO 

1895-1904     . 

16.4 

1900 



286,106          — 



1905-8  . .      . 

..      17.0 

*        _ 

From  Board  of  Trade  Memoranda  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade 
and  Industry  [Cd.  4954],  1909,  pp.  162-163.  The  tables  quoted  are 
compiled  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  from  tables 
compiled  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wool  of  all 
kinds  per  head  of  the  population  has  increased  by  between 
60  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent,  in  fifty  years.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  progress  in  industrial  methods 
has  been  so  great  that  in  1891  each  worker  could  (on  an 
average)  deal  with  more  than  50  per  cent,  more  wool  than 
twenty  years  previously. 

EXPORT   TRADE 

With  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  our  export  trade  in  woollen  manufactures. 
It  has  been  shown  that  during  the  period  of  Protection 
the  value  of  our  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures (other  than  yarns)  stood,  practically  stationary,  at 
about  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Twenty  years  later 
(1866)  it  had  reached  ;£'2 1,000, 000. 

The  abnormally  high  value  of  our  woollen  and  worsted 
exports  during  the  boom  years  (1870-73)  were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  result  of  the  high  price  of  wool.  In 
1873  the  price  of  British  wool  rose  to  is.  iid.  per  lb.; 
by  1879  it  had  fallen  to  is.,  and  from  that  year  until 
1906  the  price  never  rose  even  to  that  level.  The  great 
and  constant  fall  in  the  price  of  both  British  and  imported 
wools  between  the  years  1874  and  1902  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  review  the  course  of  export  values  of 
woollen  manufactures  during  that  period. 

Tariff  Reformers  frequently  contend  that,  though  Free 
Trade  may  have  given  an  impetus  to  our  industries  when 
It  was  first  adopted,  and  when,  as  they  allege,  we  were 
easily  pre-eminent  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  the  policy 
is  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  to-day ;  that  foreign 
manufactures  which  have  grown  up  behind  the  protection 
of  tariff  walls  are  now  driving  us  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  by  invading  our  own  defenceless  markets  are 
even  ousting  the  British  manufacturer  from  his  own 
ground.     In   view  of  these  oft-repeated  statements   it  is 
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specially  interesting  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  course 
of  our  exports  and  imports  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  foreign  tariffs 
have  done  their  worst.    The  facts  are  reassuring. 

Average  Annual  Value  in  Thousand  £ 
Net  Imports  Exports 

*i894-98     ..  ..  ..     11,358     ..  ..  ..     24,614 

1904-08 10.457 30,093 

Not  only  do  we  export  nearly  three  times  as  great  a 
value  as  we  import,  but  our  exports  have  grown,  while 
imports  have  slightly  diminished. 

Moreover,  the  statement  so  frequently  made  that  we 
are  increasing  our  export  of  the  lower  grades  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more  highly  finished  goods— and  the  state- 
ment is  made  most  often  in  respect  to  the  woollen  trade — 
is  without  foundation.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  tops  has  grown  up,  but  it  has  done  so,  not 
in  place  of,  but  side  by  side  with,  an  increase  in  the  export 
of  woven  and  other  finished  fabrics,  as  the  following 
figures  show  :  — 

Annual  Averages  in  Thousand  £ 
1894-8  1904-8  Increase 

Tops  ..  ..  1,139  ••  2,643     =      +    1,504 

Yarns  ..  ..         6,520  ..  6,990     =      +      470 

Manufactures  other 

than  Yarns         ..        16,339  ••  19,896     =»     +  3,557 

Free  Traders  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  hostile 
tariffs  hinder  our  manufacturers  from  doing  as  great  an 
export  trade  as  they  otherwise  might  do.  Great  injury 
was  done  to  many  manufacturers  in  the  woollen  and 
worsted  trades  in  this  country  by  the  McKinley  and  the 
Dingley  tariffs. 

Our  exports  of  woollen  fabrics  to  the  United  States 
fell  from  ;^5, 147,800  in  1890,  the  year  before  the  McKinley 
Tariff  came  into  force,  to  ;^3, 178,000  in  1891,  and  from 
;^3, 545,400  in  1897  to  ;^i,  191,500  in  1898,  the  year  after 
the  prohibitive  Dingley  tariff  was  passed.  No  one  can 
*  Statistical  Abstract,  1894-1908. 
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feel  any  astonishment  that  a  duty  which  compels  the 
American  consumer  to  pay  £2  to  £2  los.  for  an  article 
worth  £1  should  very  often  prevent  him  from  buying  that 
article.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  in  spite  of  duties 
of  from  100  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  we  still  send  (taking 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years)  ^1,360,000  worth  of 
woollen  and  worsted  tissues  (exclusive  of  carpets,  hosiery, 
and  other  miscellaneous  fabrics)  into  the  United  States, 
while  her  Tariff-nurtured  manufacturers  are  unable,  even 
at  a  sacrifice,  to  dump  their  cloths  upon  our  shores. 
Tariff  Reformers  contend  that  Protection,  by  securing  the 
home  market  to  manufacturers,  enables  them  to  enlarge 
their  scale  of  production,  and  by  that  means  so  to  reduce 
their  cost  that  they  can  easily  undersell  the  manufacturers 
of  a  Free  Trade  country  on  neutral  as  well  as  on  protected 
ground.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  unprotected  British 
manufacturer  can  send  ^1,360,000  worth  of  woollen  and 
worsted  piece-goods  over  the  American  tariff  wall  while 
the  American,  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  100  per  cent,  to 
150  per  cent,  of  Protection,  can  barely  send  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  into  our  free  market?  So  insignificant  are 
our  American  imports  of  these  goods  (if,  indeed,  they 
exist  at  all)  that  they  are  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  with  those  from  the  unnamed  "Other  Foreign 
Countries,"  which  in  all  amount  to  only  ^3,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  manufactures 
of  all  classes  from  the  United  States  to  all  countries  in 
the  year  ending  June,  1906,  was  less  than  half  a  million 
sterling. 

It  may  be  argued  that  United  States  manufacturers 
have  laboured  hitherto  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  wool,  and  that  taxes  on  raw 
material  form  (nominally)  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  a 
scientific  Tariff  Reformer.  Admitting  that  the  American 
is  specially  handicapped  by  dear  wool,  what  is  the  position 
of  our  other  protected  competitors  ?     Are  they  beating  us 
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out  of  the  field  in  neutral  markets  ?  Does  the  security 
they  enjoy  behind  their  respective  tariff  walls  enable 
them  so  to  reduce  their  cost  of  production  that  they  can 
undersell  our  manufacturers  wherever  they  meet  one 
another  ?  And  are  their  respective  Governments  able,  by 
means  of  the  bargaining  power  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  Retaliation,  to  obtain  better  tariff  treatment  for  their 
goods  than  is  enjoyed  by  our  own  defenceless  manufac- 
turers ?  A  singularly  forcible  answer  to  these  questions 
will  be  found  in  paragraphs  1547-8  of  the  Report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  II.,  Part  2,  on  the  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Industries. 

Imports  of  Cloths  into  United  States  by  Principai.  Countries. 
Values :  in  thousand  dollars. 
Five  Yearly     United       Austria  All 

Averages :  Kingdom  Hungary  Belgium  France  Germany  Countries 
1885-9  ••  5.861  ..  154  ..  442  ..  919  ..  2,737  ..  10,161 
1890-4  ,,  9,231  ..  92  .  .  454  ..  692  ..  2,072  ..  12,563 
1895-9  ••  9.997  ••  112  ..  321  ..  406  ..  1,749  ..  12,613 
1900-4     .  .     3,032     .  .     102     .  .    147     .  .     248     .  .     1,039     •  •       4.584 

N.B.    The   Dingley   TarifE  was  introduced   in    1897.      The    following 
figures  for  single  years  show  its  immediate  and  lasting  effect  : — 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1904 


13.058 
3,011 
2,676 
3,661 
2,650 
2,489 


179 
47 
79 
57 
66 

159 


465 

90 

136 

128 

85 
188 


447 
123 
241 
191 
261 
231 


2,836 

686 

764 

1,080 

895 
1,076 


17,007 
3.966 
3.909 
5.130 
3.968 

4.159 


Imports  of  Dress  Goods  (Women's  and  Chii,dren's)  into  United 

States  from  : 
(Values  in  Thousand  $) 


Five  Yearly 
Averages  : 

1885-9 

1890-4 

1895-9 

1900-4 

Single  Years 
1897 
1898 
1899 
J904 


United  Kingdom 
6,418 

5.573 
4.453 
3,164 

7.644 
2,047 

2.338 
4,456 


France 

7.508 

7.133 

4.073 

2,317 

8,193 

3.795 

1.914 
2,562 
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Germany 

4.030 
4,016 
1,168 

3.561 
2,707 
1,630 
1. 135 


All 

Countries 

16,649 

16,797 

12,612 

6,675 


19,466 
8,581 
5,906 
8,206 
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It  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  vitaHty  of  our  industries 
that  when  a  prohibitive  tariff  shuts  us  out  of  one  market 
we  at  once  increase  our  trade  in  other  directions. 

In  1890  the  United  States  took  25  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics;  she  now  takes 
less  than  10  per  cent.  The  custom  which  we  have  lost 
with  her  we  have  gained  elsewhere.  Our  total  sales  of 
woollen  and  worsted  fabrics  were  18  per  cent,  higher  in 
the  five  years  1904-8  than  in  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  imposition  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

In  face  of  facts  such  as  these  it  is  idle  to  represent 
our  woollen  and  worsted  industries  as  in  a  languishing 
condition. 

Here  and  there  individuals  have  suffered  acutely  from 
adverse  changes  in  foreign  tariffs.  It  is  hard  for  men 
so  placed  to  look  beyond  their  own  case.  But  manufac- 
turers in  protected  countries  have  suffered  equally  and 
more  from  the  same  causes ;  they  have  hit  back,  but  it 
has  availed  them  nothing.  Their  trade  has  suffered  more 
than  ours  and  recovered  less  easily.  A  general  view  of 
the  industry  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  a 
more  flourishing  state  in  our  own  country  than  in  any 
country  where  it  is  protected  by  a  tariff  wall. 


CHAPTER    VI 

PROGRESS   IN  THE   WEST   UNDER   FREE  TRADE 

A  GENERAL  survey  of  our  woollen  and  worsted  industries 
shows  that  the  history  of  the  industry  under  Free  Trade 
has  been  one  of  varying  but  continued  expansion  cul- 
minating during  recent  years  in  a  period  of  unparalleled 
activity. 
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If,  therefore,  there  has  been  any  decline  in  the  West 
of  England  branch  of  the  industry,  that  decline  has  been 
local  and  must  be  due  to  causes  having  a  local  operation. 

Various  circumstances  have  undoubtedly  arisen  which 
have  favoured  the  expansion  of  the  West  Riding  trade 
to  the  detriment  of  that  of  the  Western  counties,  circum- 
stances connected  with  situation,  fashion,  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  other  matters  quite  independent  of  the  Tariff 
policy  of  our  own  or  other  countries.  The  West  of 
England  has  not  increased  her  trade  in  the  same  measure 
or  proportion  as  has  Yorkshire.  According  to  the  Census 
returns  the  West  Riding  accounted  in  1861  for  nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  the  workers  entered  as  engaged  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  industries  in  England  and  Wales; 
the  West  of  England  for  about  8  per  cent.  In  1901  the 
West  Riding  accounted  for  86  per  cent.,  and  the  West 
of  England  for  approximately  4  per  cent. 

In  comparison  with  Yorkshire  the  West  of  England 
has  lost  ground.  But  what  does  this  prove  ?  It  proves 
that  of  the  enormous  increase  of  business  done  under 
Free  Trade,  Yorkshire  has  taken  the  lion's  share.  It 
does  not  prove  that  there  has  been  any  actual  decline  in 
the  West  of  England  trade,  still  less  does  it  prove  that 
the  West  of  England  trade  has  been  injured  by  our 
present  fiscal  system. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  general  statistics  in  con- 
nection with  the  West  of  England  trade  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  accurately  whether  there  has  been  actual  progress 
or  decline  in  the  industry  during  the  past  half-century. 

Such  evidence  as  serves  to  test  the  progress  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  not  procurable  for  separate  districts. 
There  are  no  records  of  the  amount  of  wool  retained  for 
consumption  in  particular  counties,  no  records  of  export 
trade,  no  authoritative  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  output  of  the  mills  of  any  particular  district.  The 
only    statistical    information    available,    that    relating    to 
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the  number  of  persons  entered  in  the  Census  returns  as 
employed  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries,  is  of  a 
nature  which  may  very  easily  be  misinterpreted.  In  the 
first  place  the  Census  classification  of  occupations  has 
varied  at  different  periods,  so  that  the  figures  are  not 
strictly  comparable ;  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  classes  in  the  earlier  returns  which 
are  omitted  from  the  later  tables.  Secondly,  there  has 
been  a  greater  proportional  decrease  in  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  than  in  the 
numbers  of  adult  workers,  a  fact  which  indicates  an  im- 
provement in  the  working  conditions  of  the  industry. 
Thirdly,  and  this  is  the  main  point,  there  has  been  a 
great  saving  of  labour  through  the  increased  efficiency  of 
machinery,  in  some  important  departments  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  one  worker  now  suffices  to  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  three ;  in  others  the  proportion  is  even 
larger. 

The  Census  returns  show  a  considerable  decrease 
between  1861  and  1901  in  the  numbers  employed  in  the 
West  of  England ;  in  Gloucestershire  a  decline  of  about 
50  per  cent. ;  in  Wiltshire  65  per  cent.,  in  Somerset  40  per 
cent.  But  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  causes  of  diminu- 
tion already  alluded  to  detract  considerably  from  the 
significance  of  these  figures  as  signs  of  an  actual  decline 
in  the  industry. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  causes  tending  to 
reduce  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  the  improvement 
of  machinery  which  has  so  greatly  increased  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  individual  worker  that  a  very  considerable 
fall  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  industry  is  com- 
patible with  an  undiminished  or  even  an  increased  output. 

A  leading  West  of  England  manufacturer  states  that, 
according  to  the  experience  of  his  firm,  a  woollen  spinner 
can  spin  twice  as  much  yarn  to-day  as  she  could  thirty 
years  ago,  a  worsted  spinner  six  times  as  much;  in  the 
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card-room  each  woman  can  handle  nine  times  the  amount 
of  work  she  then  handled.  A  weaver  of  serges  or  other 
plain  stuffs  thirty  years  ago  had  charge  of  two  narrow 
looms  running  70  picks  a  minute ;  to-day  she  works  two 
wide  looms  running  131  picks  a  minute.  The  final  width 
of  stuff  woven  on  the  narrow  looms  was  31  inches;  on  the 
wide  looms  it  is  56  inches.  This  increase  of  85  per  cent, 
in  the  pace  of  the  loom,  plus  80  per  cent,  in  the  width 
of  the  stuff,  means,  practically  speaking,  that  one  weaver 
can  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  three.  An  automatic 
self-feeding  loom  is  now  being  introduced  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  which  enables  each  weaver  to  take  charge 
of  four  looms. 

In  the  instances  just  quoted  the  increase  of  output  per 
worker  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  for  the  West 
of  England,  especially  in  the  weaving  department.  In  the 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  mills,  in  the  manufacture  of 
what  are  properly  known  as  West  of  England  cloths — 
superfine  blacks,  navys,  scarlets,  billiard  cloths,  and  other 
highly  finished  woollen  cloths — it  is  not  customary  for  a 
weaver  to  work  more  than  one  loom,  and  the  better  cloths 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  woven  at  a  high  speed.  But  even 
in  the  finest  class  of  weaving  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  speed.  Some  old  looms,  running  only  40  to  45  picks  a 
minute,  are  still  in  use  in  mills  making  a  speciality  of 
superfine  cloths,  but  side  by  side  with  these  the  same  cloths 
are  being  made  at  60  picks;  and,  in  addition,  all  the  larger 
mills  are  furnished  with  fast  looms  for  the  weaving  of 
serges,  worsteds,  etc.  In  scouring,  carding,  and  spin- 
ning, and  even  in  the  finishing  processes,  there  has 
admittedly  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  machinery  employed,  varying  in  degree 
between  one  mill  and  another,  but  general  throughout  the 
industry,  and  most  marked  in  the  mills  employing  the 
greatest  number  of  hands,  for  those  manufacturers  who 
have   had   the   foresight,  courage,    and   capital    to   spend 
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most  freely  on  renewing  their  machinery  are  those  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  increasing  their  business. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  a  great  diminution  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  wool  manufacture  in 
the  Western  counties  should  not  alone  be  accepted  as 
proof  that  less  cloth  is  made  there  than  formerly. 

Neither  does  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  mills 
have  closed  necessarily  prove  that  the  industry  is,  on  the 
whole,  declining.  Tariff  Reformers  point  to  the  closed 
mills  as  sure  signs  of  decay,  ignoring  the  while  the  greatly 
increased  capacity  of  the  mills  that  survive.  "Forty 
businesses,"  so  says  one  Stroud  manufacturer,  "have  gone 
to  the  wall  in  forty  years,"  while  he  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  one  new  business  opened.  Possibly;  but 
he  has  certainly  seen  several  very  substantially  enlarged. 
More  than  one  among  the  leading  Gloucestershire  cloth 
mills  working  to-day  has  grown  from  insignificant  pro- 
portions since  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  by  this  country. 
One  which  did  not  employ  30  hands  fifty  years  ago  now 
employs  from  350  to  400.  The  main  part  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  this  firm  have  been  put  up  within  twenty 
years,  and  extensions  are  still  in  course  of  construction. 
At  nearly  all  the  surviving  Gloucestershire  mills  may  be 
seen  workshops  or  outbuildings  erected  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  One  of  the  oldest,  but  also  most  progressive 
firms  in  the  neighbourhood,  Apperly,  Curtis  &  Co.,  of 
which  Sir  Alfred  Apperly  is  the  present  chairman,  has 
this  year  enlarged  its  spinning  and  weaving  sheds, 
which  promise,  when  completed,  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
country.  Several  among  the  first-class  firms  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  yearly  increasing  their  output;  two, 
to  the  knowledg  of  the  writer,  did  a  bigger  business  in 
the  slump  year  of  1908  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  some  businesses  have  failed, 
others  have  greatly  prospered,  though  there  may  have 
been  no  absolutely  new  business  started.     Where  the  trade 
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was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  small 
firms,  it  is  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  larger  firms. 

At  Trowbridge,  now  the  chief  centre  of  the  Wiltshire 
industry,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mill  buildings  of 
the  leading  firms  are  of  comparatively  recent  construc- 
tion, affording  evidence  of  expanding  business. 

In  Somersetshire  the  process  of  concentration  has  taken 
place  in  a  yet  greater  degree  than  in  Gloucestershire. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  workers  now  engaged  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  industries  in  Somersetshire  are  em- 
ployed by  the  well-known  firm  of  Fox's,  at  Wellington, 
not  a  "new"  business,  certainly,  for  the  firm  already 
enjoyed  a  good  reputation  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  history  has  been  one  of  steady  expansion, 
and  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  the  progress  made 
by  this  firm  alone  has  more  than  counterbalanced  any 
decline  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  business  done  by 
other  firms  in  the  county.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Somersetshire  industry  has  prospered  during  the 
Free  Trade  period.  The  decrease  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed (and  since  1881  there  has  been  practically  no 
decrease)  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  increased 
productivity  of  the  machinery  used,  and  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  output  must  certainly  have  taken  place. 

Whether  the  total  output  of  the  Gloucestershire  mills 
has  increased  or  declined  is  a  moot  point.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  yardage  turned 
out  has  remained  about  the  same,  but  that  the  character 
of  the  trade  has  changed,  the  greatest  demand  to-day 
being  for  a  less  costly  cloth  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

In  Wiltshire  the  industry  has  probably  declined  since 
the  'sixties,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition 
at  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

WHY    MILLS    HAVE    CLOSED 

It  is  less  immediately  important  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  actual  progress  of  the  industry  than  to  discover  the 
circumstances  which  hinder  or  which  have  hindered  that 
progress.  Are  those  circumstances  a  result  of  our  fiscal 
system ;  would  they  be  removed  by  Tariff  Reform  ? 
Would  a  Protective  Tariff  around  the  British  Isles  have 
secured  to  the  West  of  England  wool  manufacturers  a 
larger  share  of  the  world's  trade  than  they  have  in  fact 
enjoyed  ?  Would  the  imposition  of  such  a  tariff  now 
improve  their  position   in  the  future  ? 

The  answer  that  first  suggests  itself  to  these  questions 
is  that  already  given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  When  this 
country  was  protected  by  an  exceedingly  high  tariff,  in- 
cluding heavy  duties  on  woollen  goods,  the  West  of 
England  cloth  trade  was  declining  fast.  Mills  were 
closing,  masters  failing;  workers,  bereft  of  employment, 
were  migrating  at  a  rate  never  since  equalled.  Why  ? 
Largely  because  our  Protective  Tariff  hindered  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  from  sending  us  their  corn  in  exchange 
for  our  cloth, -forced  them  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
and  so  converted  them  sooner  than  was  natural  from 
customers  into  competitors;  and  withal  raised  the  price  of 
necessaries  to  the  British  people  to  such  a  point  that  these, 
being  prevented  from  buying  cheap,  were  perforce  com- 
pelled to  buy  little. 

The  difficulties  of  West  of  England  woollen  manu- 
facturers under  a  system  of  Protection  were  without 
question  to  a  great  extent  directly  due  to  that  system. 

To  what  causes  have  their  difficulties  since  the  abolition 
of  that  system  been  mainly  due?  To  causes  independent 
of  tariffs  or  of  foreign  competition. 
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If  anyone  desires  to  read  a  verdict  on  tliis  matter  from 
an  impartial  source,  let  him  turn  to  the  "  Financial  and 
Commercial  Supplement "  of  the  Times,  for  December 
19th,  1904,  where,  under  the  heading  "Decay  of  a  Famous 
Industry  :  the  West  of  England  Woollen  Trade,"  he  will 
find  an  account  of  various  reasons  for  the  regrettable  state 
of  affairs  suggested  by  the  above  lugubrious  and  certainly 
exaggerated  headline. 

The  article,  after  drawing  an  all  too  gloomy  picture 
of  villages,  once  centres  of  cloth  manufacture,  "where  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  loom-batten  is  heard  no  more,"  of 
towns  where  the  "number  of  mills  has  dwindled  down  to 
a  sadly  small  remnant,"  proceeds:  — 

"Many  and  varied  are  the  causes  given  for  the  decay 
of  this  old-established  industry,  which  until  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  was  such  a  profitable  one  and  allowed 
many  of  those  engaged  in  it  to  amass  large  fortunes. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  was  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  made  too  much  money  in  the  good  old 
days,  which  fact  helped  to  lure  them  into  a  state  of  false 
security  and  prevented  them  from  making  that  use  of 
foresight  and  energy  which  is  now  so  necessary  to  those 
engaged  in  any  great  industry. 

"Undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  the  worsted  thread 
of  yarn  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  West  of 
England  trade.  .  .  .  There  was  some  excuse  for  West 
of  England  manufacturers  failing  to  realise  the  crisis,  for 
at  that  time  they  were  making  as  many  of  their  goods  as 
the  capacity  of  the  mills  would  admit,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  selling  at  practically  their  own  prices.  The  worsted 
thread  had,  however,  come  to  stay,  and  slowly  but  surely 
the  West  of  England  woollen  trouserings  and  broadcloth 
were  ousted  by  the  smarter  and  more  fancy  makes  in 
worsted  from  the  North  of  England." 

Referring  to  the  constantly  augmenting  fickleness  of 
fashion  and  demand  for  novelties,  the  article  continues  to 
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explain  that  this  "necessitated  the  introduction  of  newer 
and  quicker  machinery,  and  in  adopting  this  drastic  change 
the  West  of  England  fell  seriously  behind  their  Yorkshire 
rivals."  "As  the  demand  for  West  of  England  goods 
became  more  limited,  prices  began  to  fall,  profits  to  grow 
less,  and  some  of  the  weaker  firms  commenced  to  drop  out 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
who  had  made  large  fortunes  and  acquired  large  landed 
estates  retired  to  these,  and  took  a  good  deal  of  capital 
with  them,  leaving  others  to  carry  on  the  industry  with 
limited  capital,  which  did  not  admit  of  the  proper  amount 
being  spent  on  the  languishing  mills."  Other  factors  in 
the  "decline"  of  the  industry  are  then  given.  They  are  : 
"Adverse  Tariffs,  shutting  many  manufacturers  out  of 
previously  profitable  markets " ;  the  growth  of  clothing 
factories  which  provide  the  masses  with  cheap  suits  of 
shoddy  material;  craving  for  novelties  and  cheapness; 
imitation  of  better-class  goods  and  designs  by  makers  of 
shoddy  cloths;  unfair  methods  of  some  of  the  woollen 
cloth  merchants,  and  lack  of  combination  among  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  protection  of  their  interests  against  the 
merchants.  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  all  the  cloth  which 
is  sold  as  '  West  '  were  woven  and  finished  in  that  dis- 
trict, there  would  not  be  a  single  vacant  mill  or  idle  loom 
in  the  district." 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  in  brighter  vein,  stating 
that  there  are  some  very  fine  mills  conducted  on  go-ahead 
lines;  that  "almost  every  variety  of  woollen  and  worsted 
cloths  of  the  best  and  medium  qualities  is  now  made  by 
some  manufacturers  in  the  West  of  England,"  and  that 
"most  of  the  finest  and  best  cloth  in  the  world  is  still 
turned  out  from  West  of  England  mills.  Buyers  come  to 
London  and  other  centres  twice  a  year  to  buy  these 
cloths,  and  in  spite  of  a  tariff  of  more  than  loo  per  cent, 
duty  the  best  traders  in  the  United  States  and  other  high 
tariff  countries  insist  on  having  the  best  goods,  and  these 
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are  obtainable  nowhere  but  in  the  West  of  England. 
.  .  .  The  history  of  the  West  of  England  woollen  trade 
is  that  of  some  other  British  industries  which  have  trusted 
too  much  to  old  methods  and  old  reputations,  and  which 
are  now  being  partly  regenerated  by  the  application  of 
modern  strenuous  methods." 

This  article  has  been  quoted  at  some  length  because 
on  many  points  it  reflects  very  fairly  the  views  of  those 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  the 
West  of  England  cloth  trade,  and  also  because  its  publica- 
tion by  the  Times  clears  it  from  suspicion  of  any  undue 
bias  towards  Free  Trade.  At  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  article,  the  Times  had  already,  for  more  than  a 
year,  been  acting  as  herald-in-chief  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  campaign  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform ;  and  though 
the  commercial  supplement,  by  retailing  facts  rather  than 
opinions,  preserves  a  reputation  for  impartiality,  had  it 
been  possible  to  show  that  the  West  of  England  woollen 
trade  had  been  ruined  by  foreign  competition,  this  would 
doubtless  have  been  done.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  whole  article  not  a  single  reference  to  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  home  market,  and  only  one  passing  mention 
of  "adverse  foreign  tariffs"  as  one  among  many  circum- 
stances adversely  affecting  the  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  class  of  trade  done  by  West 
of  England  mills  foreign  competition  at  home  is  so  in- 
significant as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity.  The  Gloucester- 
shire manufacturers  frankly  admit  this.  They  admit  that 
practically  no  foreign  goods  come  into  this  country  of  a 
kind  and  quality  to  compete  with  their  time-honoured 
cloths,  or  even  with  the  good-class  woollen  and  worsted 
stuffs  which  they  are  now  making.  There  is  indeed  but 
little  competition,  even  from  other  parts  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  cloths  which  have  given  to  the  West  of 
England  mills  the  high  reputation  they  enjoy.  Professor 
Clapham,    in   his  interesting   review  of   the   woollen  and 
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worsted  industries,*  says  that  some  of  these  mills  "turn  out 
the  finest  woollen  cloth  in  the  world,"  and  that  in  woollens 
the  West  Riding  "has  never  won  a  reputation  for  such 
fine  workmanship  as  that  of  the  Tweed  towns  or  the 
Cotswold  mills."  Many  are  the  marks  of  distinction  won 
by  West  of  England  firms  at  various  exhibitions.  One 
firm  alone  in  the  Stroud  valley  is  in  possession  of  twenty- 
four  gold  medals  and  highest  awards. 

The  main  difficulty  which  the  West  of  England  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  face  during  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been,  not  competition  in  their  own  special  line  of 
goods,  but  a  restricted  demand  for  those  goods  due  to 
changes  in  fashion. 

They  have  been  hit  more  particularly,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Times  article,  by  the  widespread  sub- 
stitution of  worsted  for  woollen  fabrics  and  by  the  popular 
demand  for  a  great  variety  of  fancy  patterns  rather  than 
for  plain  cloths.  How  general  has  been  the  change  from 
woollens  to  worsteds  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  1889 
the  number  of  worsted  spindles  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  increased  22  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  woollen 
spindles  has  decreased  16  per  cent. 

Equally  far  reaching  is  the  effect  of  the  change  in 
fashion,  which  demands  in  woollens  as  well  as  in  worsteds 
a  great  variety  of  fancy  patterns  rather  than  plain 
cloths. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  probably  not  one  fancy 
loom  in  Gloucestershire.  In  one  of  the  more  progressive 
Stroud  mills,  which  now  turns  out  tweeds,  suitings,  and 
fancy  vestings  in  manifold  variety  of  colour  and  design, 
may  be  seen  patterns  of  the  only  style  of  fancy  cloth  made 
in  the  mill  thirty  years  ago — an  uninteresting  mixture  of 
black  and  grey,  or  two  dark  shades  of  grey,  the  warp  of 
one  the  weft  of  the  other.     At  that  time  the  many  thriving 

*«' The  Woollen  and  Worsted  Industries."  J.  H.  Clapham,  Professor 
of  Economics.    Methuen  &  Co. 
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mills  of  the  district  flourished  almost  entirely  on  the  de- 
mand for  plain  cloths.  In  187 1,  Mr.  Charles  Playne,  a 
local  manufacturer,  was  able  to  say,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Nailsworth,  that  "the  cloths  made  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  at  the  present  day  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  plain  broad  black  beavers,  meltons,  and  doe- 
skins." The  same  could  accurately  have  been  said  of  the 
Wiltshire  industry. 

At  that  time  every  self-respecting  citizen  who  could 
afford  a  Sunday  suit  at  all  wore  black  broadcloth  when 
he  went  to  church  or  chapel.  To-day  a  man  so  clad 
is  noticeable  among  his  fellows,  seeming  to  step  out  of 
a  bygone  generation.  Then  a  woollen  superfine  cloth  was 
the  regulation  wear  for  men's  evening  dress;  now  dress 
suits  are  as  a  rule  made  of  a  fine  napless  worsted,  and 
broadcloth  (of  a  coarser  quality)  is  reserved  for  waiters 
and  livery  servants.  The  demand  for  the  old  style  of 
cloth  would  not  now  support  one  tithe  of  the  mills  that 
formerly  throve  upon  it.  It  is  only  by  making  a  great 
variety  of  goods  that  the  present  mills  can  continue  to  run 
successfully. 

A  fair  market  for  cloths  of  traditional  West  of  England 
quality  is  still  provided  by  the  Services.     A  great  part  of 
the  blue   and  scarlet  cloths  for  officers'  uniforms  is  made 
in  the  Stroud  valleys.     Several  firms  take  large  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  black  and  navy  superfine  cloths  and 
doeskins.     Two  have  made  a  speciality  of  scarlets,  hunters, 
and  billiard  cloths,   which,   as  they  are  all  woven  white 
and  dyed  in  the  piece,  cannot  be  worked  on  machinery 
used  for  wool-dyed   materials,   and   require   a   mill   or   a 
distinct    department    reserved    entirely    for    the    purpose. 
These  cloths  take  from  three  to  four  months  to  make,  and 
are  worth  from  12s.  to  25s.  a  yard,  wholesale  price.     They 
are  unrivalled  for  colour  and  finish,  and  at  home  easily 
hold  the  field;  and  scarlets  made  in  the  Cotswold  mills 
have  clothed  the  Royal  Guards  of  European  sovereigns. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  for  these  very  costly  materials,  re- 
quired only  for  strictly  limited  purposes,  there  is  no 
extensive  market.  Even  those  firms  which  have  specialised 
in  this  class  of  cloth  are  obliged  also  to  cater  for  a  more 
general  demand.  The  cheapest  class  of  stuffs,  how^ever, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  touch.  They  rarely  make  any- 
thing below  4s.  a  yard  wholesale,  and  6s.  or  7s.  Is  prob- 
ably the  average  value  of  their  goods,  other  than  super- 
fines  and  doeskins,  which  are  more  costly.  The  Gloucester- 
shire manufacturers  use  neither  shoddy  nor  cotton,  but  all 
pure  wool,  and  their  cheapest  fabrics  are  made  throughout 
with  careful  workmanship.  Gloucestershire  manufacturers 
maintain  that  it  is  undesirable  to  run  the  better  and  lower 
grades  of  stuff  in  one  mill,  and  that  to  introduce  the  lower 
grades  into  the  district  at  all  would  be  fatal  to  their  better- 
class  trade ;  that  workers  trained  to  the  one  class  of  work 
are  ruined  for  the  other;  that  in  the  one  case  care  and 
thoroughness,  in  the  other  case  haste,  are  the  main  con- 
siderations, and  that  the  two  are  incompatible.  Conse- 
quently the  West  of  England  stands  aloof  from  the  great 
and  growing  market  for  the  cheapest  cloths  provided  by 
the  large  ready-made  clothing  factories  all  over  the 
country.  The  two  large  clothing  factories  working  at 
Stroud,  next  door  to  the  cloth  mills,  are  almost  entirely 
supplied  by  Yorkshire,  notably  by  the  Colne  Valley  and 
by  Dewsbury  and  Batley,  with  shoddy-mixed  cloths  rang- 
ing down  to  IS.  and  2s.  the  yard. 

The  West  of  England  mills  were  built  and  equipped 
to  produce  plain  goods  of  small  variety  but  of  high  finish 
and  value.  To  adapt  them  to  modern  requirements  was 
no  light  task.  Many  of  the  mills  were  small  concerns,  run 
on  a  small  capital.  Under  old  conditions  this  arrange- 
ment was  successful.  But  the  buildings  were  in  many 
cases  too  narrow  and  the  floors  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  modern  fast-power  looms  and  other  new  and  heavy 
machinery.     Extensive  rebuilding  would  have  been  neces- 
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sary,  and  this,  together  with  the  installation  of  new 
machinery,  involved  a  larger  outlay  of  capital  than  many 
of  the  firms  could  easily  raise.  Some  manufacturers  pre- 
ferred to  retire  on  the  comfortable  fortunes  they  had  accu- 
mulated rather  than  to  embark  their  capital  on  the  costly 
and  hazardous  enterprise  of  revolutionising  their  business. 
Others  attempted  to  continue  working  on  the  old  lines, 
and  these  have,  one  by  one,  been  obliged  to  close  down. 
The  greater  part  of  their  machinery,  when  offered  for  sale, 
has  been  found  to  be  of  too  antiquated  a  pattern  to  find 
a  purchaser,  save  as  scrap-iron.  The  firms  that  survive 
and  prosper  to-day  are  those  which  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  capital  to  make  drastic  changes,  to  enlarge  or 
alter  their  premises,  to  introduce  new  machinery  and  keep 
it  constantly  renewed,  to  make  a  large  variety  of  goods, 
and  to  adopt  more  strenuous  methods  in  their  commercial 
departments. 

All  these  changes  they  have  had  to  make  in  the  face  of 
severe  competition.  As  long  as  they  could  afford  to  con- 
tinue making  only  their  own  specialities  they  enjoyed 
a  virtual  monopoly.  From  the  moment  that  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  from  the  old  trade  to  other  lines  of  business 
they  came  into  fierce  competition,  in  the  better  class  of 
fancy  woollens  with  Scotch,  in  the  cheaper  woollens  and 
in  worsteds  with  the  West  Riding  manufacturers;  com- 
petitors who  had  grown  up  with,  had  indeed  to  some 
extent  created,  the  demand  for  fancy  stuffs,  and  who  there- 
fore enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field. 

When  the  various  difficulties  which  the  Gloucestershire 
manufacturers  have  had  to  face  are  taken  into  account,  it 
is  not  astonishing  that  some  of  the  weaker  firms  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  and  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
vitality  of  the  local  industry  that  it  has  not  only  main- 
tained intact  its  high  reputation  for  West  of  England  cloth 
properly  so-called,  but  that  several  of  the  more  important 
firms  have  built  up,  in  face  of  severe  competition,  a  good 
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and  growing  business  in  a  great  variety  of  the  better  and 
medium  class  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods. 

The  machinery  and  the  customary  organisation  of  the 
early  stages  of  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture  are  so 
entirely  different  that  it  would  have  been  a  herculean  task 
for  the  Cotswold  manufacturers  successfully  to  build  up 
any  considerable  business  in  worsted  spinning  in  face  of 
the  competition  of  the  wel'lV-established  Yorkshire  combing 
and  spinning  mills.  The  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire 
mills,  which  more  typically  represent  the  West  of  England 
trade,  have  always  belonged  essentially  to  the  woollen 
branch  of  the  industry ;  they  usually  buy  chiefly  from  York- 
shire or  from  the  Continent,  the  worsted  thread  which 
they  are  now  compelled,  to  some  extent,  to  weave. 

With  the  Somerset  industry  the  case  is  different.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Flemish  weavers  whom  Edward  III. 
established  at  Taunton,  the  speciality  of  the  Somerset 
industry  has  consisted  in  its  serges,  and  these  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  made  with  a  worsted  warp  and  a 
woollen  weft.  Consequently  combing  and  worsted  spin- 
ning have  always  been  a  regular  branch  of  the  Somerset- 
shire industry,  and  it  has  been  no  very  difficult  matter 
to  develop  those  departments  in  response  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  worsted  fabrics.  Moreover,  the  Somersetshire 
industry  is  controlled  by  a  smaller  number  of  people,  with 
a  larger  capital  at  their  disposal,  than  is  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  easier  for 
one  large  firm  than  for  many  small  ones  to  effect  changes 
in  methods  of  production.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Somersetshire  industry  is,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the 
hands  of  one  firm,  a  firm  of  old  standing,  varied  experi- 
ence, and  unflagging  enterprise.  Their  works  are  prob- 
ably as  well  equipped  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  they 
are  constantly  introducing  new  fabrics  and  new  methods. 
The  first  fancy  loom  worked  by  the  firm  was  introduced 
about  twenty  years  ago;  they  now  make  literally  thousands 
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of  fresh  ranges  of  patterns  every  year,  besides  maintain- 
ing their  old  reputation  for  serges.  They  take  large 
Government  contracts  for  serges  for  the  War  Office,  Ad- 
miralty, Post  Office,  and  Police,  and  make  a  great  quantity 
of  khaki  both  for  our  own  and  for  foreign  governments; 
and,  among  recent  innovations,  have  built  up  a  large  trade 
in  putties.  Those  Tariff  Reform  manufacturers  of  Stroud 
and  Trowbridge,  who  maintain  that  Free  Trade  is  ruining 
their  industry,  should  remember  that  under  the  same  fiscal 
system  their  neighbours  of  Wellington  have,  during  the 
past  forty  years,  increased  the  annual  value  of  their  sales 
by  80  per  cent.,  the  number  of  their  employees  by  85  per 
cent.,  and  their  wages'  bill  by  over  220  per  cent. ;  further, 
that  a  great  part  of  their  business  consists  in  export 
trade  to  protected  countries,  and  that  the  only  rivals  whom 
they  fear,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  are  their  British 
competitors. 

The  West  of  England,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties 
already  alluded  to,  labours  under  yet  another  disadvantage 
in  its  competition  with  its  rivals  of  the  North.  The  York- 
shire manufacturers  are,  as  a  rule,  more  energetic  than 
those  of  the  West  of  England  in  the  cultivation  of 
markets,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  a  trade  in  which 
there  is  almost  no  advertising.  The  success  of  a  firm  in 
securing  customers  often  depends  as  much  on  the  judgment 
and  pushfulness  of  the  selling  representatives  as  on  the 
quality  of  the  goods  offered.  It  is  frequently  admitted 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
the  English  are  inferior  to  their  German  competitors  in 
the  art  of  pushing  their  wares.  Many  West  of  England 
manufacturers  have  no  doubt  given  too  little  care  to  this 
important  matter.  They  may  be  handicapped  to  some 
extent  by  the  lack  of  local  opportunities  of  commercial 
training.  Their  rivals  in  the  West  Riding,  situate  within 
easy  reach  of  the  great  industrial  centres — Leeds,  Brad- 
ford,    Manchester — with    their    commercial    schools    and 
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technical  colleges,  certainly  enjoy  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  good  supply  of  trained  men  for  their  com- 
mercial departments. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  no  one  of  the  circumstances 
here  enumerated  which  have  contributed  to  the  closing  of 
mills  in  the  West  of  England  could  have  been  either  re- 
moved or  modified  by  a  protective  tariff.  They  have  been 
independent  of  any  fiscal  policy. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  France,  within  the  protection 
of  a  high  tariff,  similar  causes  have  produced  exactly 
similar  results.  The  smaller  centres  of  the  industry,  and 
particularly  those  devoted  to  the  woollen  branch,  have  been 
severely  injured  by  competition  from  the  Roubaix- 
Tourcoing  district,  which  may  aptly  be  called  the  "West 
Riding"  of  France.  There,  as  in  this  country,  changes  in 
fashion  and  changes  in  methods  of  production  have 
favoured  the  worsted  branch  at  the  expense  of  the  woollen, 
the  chief  centre  of  manufacture  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  and  more  scattered  districts,  the  large  manu- 
facturer at  the  expense  of  the  smaller. 

The  history  of  Elboeuf,  in  Normandy,  an  old  centre 
of  the  woollen  trade,  is  singularly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Cotswold  district.  Many  mills  have  closed,  and  those 
surviving  have  been  forced  to  revolutionise  both  their 
methods  of  production  and  their  trade,  to  abandon  their 
traditional  specialities,  to  use  worsted  thread  spun  at 
Roubaix  in  place  of  the  local  woollen  yarn,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  stuffs  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds. 
The  President  of  the  Elboeuf  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  French  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  textile 
industries  in  1904,  made  the  following  statement : 
"Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  250  manufacturers.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  forced  either  to  start  large  establishments 
or  vanish.     Those  who  had  not  the  necessary  capital  have 
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vanished.     .     .     .     To-day  there  are  but  thirty-five  con- 
cerns." 

Sedan,  the  old  seat  of  the  fine  woollen  cloth  manu- 
facture, and  a  century  ago  the  leading  wool  manufacturing 
district  of  France,  has  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Fournier 
and  Rheims  have  also  suffered.  These  were  worsted  dis- 
tricts, but  accustomed  to  work  the  pure  merino  wools 
which  the  French  have  a  peculiar  skill  in  adapting  to  the 
worsted  trade;  they  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
use  of  cross-bred  wools  and  to  the  production  of  the 
cheaper  fabrics  now  in  vogue,  and  their  trade  is  conse- 
quently declining.  In  France  other  causes,  directly  due 
to  Protection,  have  aggravated  the  difficulties  under  which 
manufacturers  have  laboured;  but  these  affect  the  whole 
industry.  The  present  instances  of  marked  decline  in  cer- 
tain districts  have  been  cited  to  show  that,  whether 
under  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  any  general  change  in 
fashion  or  in  methods  of  production  is  bound  to  crush 
out  of  existence  those  mills  which,  from  whatever  reason, 
are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  that  no  fiscal  policy  devised  or  devisable  by  man  will 
ever  prevent  this  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

CONDITION    OF    THE    WORKERS 

Under  Free  Trade  the  condition  of  the  workers  has 
steadily  and  enormously  improved.  Their  wages  have 
risen,  their  hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened,  the  prices 
of  the  goods  they  buy  have  fallen.     The  general  standard 
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of  comfort  which  they  now  enjoy  is  higher  than  it  has 
been  at  any  previous  period. 

WAGES 

The  testimony  of  all  concerned — employers,  managers, 
and  wage-earners — agrees  in  pointing  to  a  great  rise  in 
wages  during  the  Free  Trade  period,  and  an  appreciable 
rise  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  rise  throughout 
the  West  of  England  industry  is  not  possible,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  general  wage  statistics.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  work  has  varied  so  greatly  at  different  times, 
with  changes  in  the  machinery  used,  and,  further,  the 
earnings  of  individual  workers,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
paid  at  piece-rates,  vary  so  widely  with  their  capacity 
and  with  the  class  of  goods  on  which  they  are  engaged 
that  only  an  exhaustive  official  wage-census  could  ascertain 
the  actual  average  earnings  in  each  department  at  any 
given  time. 

But  wherever  a  comparison  between  past  and  present 
wages  is  possible,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement. 

The  most  complete  information  obtainable  on  the  sub- 
ject is  from  the  Wellington  district,  where  Messrs.  Fox 
Brothers  &  Co.  have  kept  a  careful  record,  covering  a  long 
series  of  years,  of  the  average  wages  actually  paid  by  the 
firm  in  various  departments  for  a  full  week  (exclusive  of 
overtime).  From  these  records,  kindly  lent  by  the  firm, 
the  following  percentages  have  been   compiled  :  — 

Rise  in  Wages  between  the  Years  1846  and  1908. 

Rise  in  Wages  of  1908 


over 

Wages  of  1846 

Occupation 

Per  cent. 

Sorters  (Women) 

218 

Feeders  (Women) 

130 

Worsted  Spinners  (Women) 

82 

Sorters  (Men) 

•  ' 

131 
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Rise  in  Wages  between  the  Years  1846  and   1908  (coni.) 

Rise  in   Waf;e5  of   1908 
over  Wages  of  1846 

Occupation.  Per  cent. 

Dyers  (Men)   ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  152 

Mule  Spinners  (Men)             ..          ..          ..  57 

Mechanics  engaged  about  the  Mills — 

Engine  Cleaners         ..          ..          ..          ..  118 


Fitters 
Smiths 
Carpenters 
Masons 


80 
67 
56 

53 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  case  has  the  rise  been  less 
than  53  per  cent.,  an  addition  of  shghtly  more  than  half 
the  original  wage,  that  in  several  cases  it  has  been  over 
100  per  cent,  (that  is,  the  wage  has  doubled),  and  in  one 
case,  that  of  the  women  sorters,  the  wage  has  more  than 
trebled. 

Where  we  have  been  able  to  take  ten-year  averages 
the  result  is  substantially  the  same.  Taking  the  average 
for  the  years  1849-58  and  1899-1908,  the  wages  of  dyers 
(men)  and  of  worsted  spinners  (women)  have  both  risen  by 
107  per  cent. ;  they  have  rather  more  than  doubled. 

For  dressers  and  finishers,  weavers  and  menders,  the 
records  do  not  extend  over  so  long  a  period,  but  they  show 
very  plainly  that  the  upward  movement  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  period  of  Free  Trade,  and  continues 
at  the  present  day.  Comparing  the  average  for  the  years 
1864-68  and  for  the  years  1904-8,  we  find  that  the  wages 
of  dressers  and  finishers  (men)  have  risen  by  just  upon 
85  per  cent,  in  forty  years. 

For  weavers  and  menders  we  can  only  give  a  com- 
parison extending  over  the  last  twenty  years.  We  give 
this  in  five-yearly  averages  to  show  how  constant  the  rise 
has  been,  slackening  only  during  the  period  of  the  South 
African  War.  The  average  wages  of  the  last  five  years 
are  taken  as  the  standard,  those  for  the  previous  period 
being  reckoned  as  percentages  of  that  figure. 
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Weavers 

Weavers 

Menders  and 

I   Loom 

2  Looms 

Fine 

Drawers 

1884-8 

85 

64 

65 

1889-93 

91 

71 

77 

1894-8 

99 

81 

8i 

I899-I903  . . 

95-8 

92 

82 

1904-8 

100 

100 

100 

In  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  rise  of  17  per  cent, 
for  the  one-loom  weavers,  56  per  cent,  for  the  two-loom 
v/eavers,  and  53  per  cent,  for  the  menders  and  fine  drawers. 
At  Wellington,  as  already  mentioned,  the  majority  of 
weavers  now  work  two  looms.  They  earn  half  as  much 
again  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  such  exact  particulars  for  other 
districts,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  workers  at  Wellington  has  been  greater 
than  has  been  the  case  in  some  other  quarters  where  the 
industry  has  been  less  prosperous.  But  all  the  evidence 
obtainable  points  to  a  substantial  rise  in  wages  through- 
out the  industry,  and  particularly  in  the  wages  of  women 
and  girls,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  cloth 
mills. 

In  the  days  of  Protection,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
'fifties,  women  in  the  Gloucestershire  mills  earned  5s.  to  7s. 
a  week  for  work  at  which  they  would  now  earn  los.  to  12s. 

Sir  William  Marling,  long  connected  with  the  well- 
known  firm  established  by  his  father,  Sir  Samuel  Marling, 
estimates  that  in  1839  women  wool-pickers,  spinners,  and 
burlers  (those  who  remove  knots  from  the  woven  cloth), 
earned  6s.  a  week;  warpers  7s.  Five  or  six  shillings  is 
the  rate  of  women's  wages  (other  than  weavers)  mentioned 
by  the  older  men  still  working  in  the  mills  as  common 
within  their  own  memory.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
naming  lis.  as  the  present  equivalent. 

In  the  spinning  department  the  wages  actually  paid 
by  one   representative   firm   in   the  'fifties  were  8s.  or  9s. 
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to  the  head  women,  and  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  to  girls  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  same  firm  now  pays 
for  the  same  work  from  8s.  to  15s.;  the  average  is  prob- 
ably about  IIS.,  or  nearly  80  per  cent,  higher  than  fifty 
years  ago.* 

The  wages  of  warpers  and  of  women  in  the  mending 
departments  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  risen  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion.  Women  who  feed  the  machinery  in  the 
preparing  and  carding  rooms  now  earn  8s.  to  los.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work,  in  the  days  of  Protection,  was 
done  by  little  children  for  2s.  and  3s.  a  week. 

Among  the  women  workers  the  weaver  is  able  to  earn 
the  highest  wage ;  and  about  one-half  of  the  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  mills  are  weavers.  The  work  is  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  a  clever  worker  can  sometimes  earn  as 
much  as  i8s.  a  week,  but  this  is  exceptional;  12s.  to  15s. 
is  a  very  usual  wage  in  the  Stroud  valleys.  The  average 
wage  earned  by  weavers  in  one  of  the  principal  Stroud 
mills  is  15s.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of 
wages  over  a  long  period  in  the  weaving  than  in  any  other 
departments,  as  the  change  from  home  work  to  factory 
work  took  place  more  recently,  and  completely  altered  the 
conditions  of  the  work.  The  hand-loom  weavers  were  in 
general  men ;  the  power  looms  have  from  the  first  been 
worked  mainly,  in  Gloucestershire  entirely,  by  women. 
The  hand-loom  weaver  usually  worked  at  home ;  he  sup- 
plied his  own  loom,  paid  for  the  rent,  heat,  and  lighting 
of  his  work-room,  was  obliged  to  fetch  the  yarn  from  the 
mill,  to  beam  his  own  warp,  and  to  carry  the  woven  cloth 
back  to  the  mill,  which  was  often  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  home.  It  is  said  that  in  1839  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  a  weaver  working  in  his  own  home  or  in  the  shop 

*  In  the  Gloucestershire  mills,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  dis- 
tricts, the  mules  are  operated  by  women,  vmder  the  superintendence  of 
a  foreman,  who  overlooks  the  work  of  several  pair  of  mules,  and  who 
is  paid  from   30s.  to   35s.   a  week. 
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of  a  master  weaver  were  under  7s.,  and  that  in  the  'fifties 
they  probably  did  not  much  exceed  from  los.  to  12s.* 
In  about  1870,  when  the  hand-loom  weaver  was  becoming 
very  scarce,  he  sometimes  received,  if  a  hard  worker, 
about  20S.  a  w^eek ;  30s.  to  40s.  were  the  rates  paid  for  a 
piece  with  a  70-yards'  warp  (to  finish  about  54  yards  long), 
which  w^ould  take  about  a  fortnight  to  weave.  The  ex- 
penses already  alluded  to  had  to  be  paid  out  of  this  sum. 
The  hours  of  labour  were  at  the  weaver's  own  discretion, 
and  were  usually  in  excess  of  the  factory  hours.  To-day 
his  daughters  earn  12s.  to  15s.  for  a  week  of  fifty-five  and  a 
half  hours,  and  have  no  working  expenses  to  pay.  Their 
wages  per  piece  have  not  materially  altered  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  but  they  can  earn  more;  the  looms  are  faster; 
there  are  fewer  stoppages,  and  more  help  is  given  in  the 
weaving  sheds,  so  that  the  weaver  suffers  less  interruption 
in  her  work. 

In  Gloucestershire  the  wages  of  women  appear  to  be 
slightly  above  the  average  for  the  West  of  England.  The 
official  report  recently  published  on  wages  in  the  textile 
trades,  based  on  returns  covering  about  44  per  cent,  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry,  gives  12s.  6d.  as  the  average 
full-time  wage  of  weavers  in  the  West  of  England,  iis.  3d. 
as  the  average  for  all  women  over  eighteen  (including 
weavers),  and  8s.  6d.  for  girls  under  eighteen. f 

The  wages  of  foremen  have  increased  substantially,  and 
without  exception  ;  from  30s.  to  35s.  is  a  usual  wage  in  the 
Stroud  valleys;  a  few  men  in  leading  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility earn  ,^2  and  ;£2>  and  even  more.  The  official 
report  for  the  West  of  England  generally,  gives  27s.  lod. 
as  the  average  wage  for  foremen  and  "assistant  foremen  " 

*  Paper  on  the  Woollen  Industry  of  Gloucestershire  read  by  Sir  W. 
Marling  before  the  Stroud  Textile  School,   Oct,   5th,   1908 

f  The  returns  are  from  Stroud  and  Wotton-under-Edge,  Trowbridge 
and  Chippenham,  Wellington  and  Bath,  lyiskeard,  Tavistock  and  Ash- 
burton,  and  Witney. 
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(tuners  and  overlookers)  in  the  weaving  department,  and 
33s.  3d.  in  all  other  departments. 

The  wages  of  men  other  than  foremen  have  also  risen ; 
but  they  vary  so  considerably  in  different  districts  and 
departments  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  general  conrv 
parison.  In  the  Stroud  valleys  mechanics  engaged  about 
the  mills — masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  enginemen — 
earn  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  amount  that  they 
earned  under  Protection.  Where,  in  the  'forties,  they 
earned  from  15s.  to  i6s.,  they  now  earn  from  27s.  to  30s. 
The  ordinary  operatives  engaged  in  the  dyeing,  fulling, 
dressing,  and  finishing  departments  seem,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, to  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  the  general  im- 
provement. Their  wages  to-day  are  not  much  higher  than 
those  for  agricultural  labour  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
ranging  between  15s.  and  i8s.  But  even  here  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  during  the 
past  half  century.  And  whereas  in  the  Gloucestershire 
mills  women's  wages  appear  to  be  rather  above,  the  wages 
of  the  ordinary  mill-men  appear  to  be  rather  below  the 
average  for  the  West  of  England,  certainly  below  the 
average  for  Somersetshire. 

GENERAL     CONDITION     OF     WORKERS 

But  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
workers  is  only  partly  measured  by  the  rise  in  their  money 
wages,  for  while  these  have  steadily  risen,  prices  have 
steadily  fallen.  The  workman  now  receives  more  shillings 
in  return  for  his  work ;  he  also  receives  more  goods  in  re- 
turn for  each  shilling.  Bread,  groceries,  provisions,  light, 
clothes,  and  many  household  goods  are  all  cheaper  than 
formerly,  and  cheaper  largely  on  account  of  Free  Trade. 
Meat  is  not  much,  if  any,  cheaper,  but  the  price  of  meat 
was  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  when  they  could  afford  to  buy  it  only  as  an  occa- 
sional luxury.    It  is  told  of  a  sack  manufacturer  at  Dursley 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  put  bitter-aloes  in  the  flour  and  water 
used  to  size  the  thread  to  prevent  the  starving  women 
workers  from  eating  it.  Fifty  years  ago  the  women  would 
come  to  the  mills  barefoot  and  ragged,  with  faces  worn 
and  haggard  by  privation.  To-day  they  come  well 
nourished  and  well  dressed  and  in  general  with  a  happy 
countenance.  There  are  men  still  working  in  the  Stroud 
valleys,  men  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
well  remember  the  days  when  their  breakfast  consisted  of 
bread  and  water  with  a  pinch  of  salt ;  when  "giblets  "  were 
the  only  form  of  meat  they  ever  tasted ;  when  their  scantily 
furnished  homes  were  lighted  with  nothing  better  than  a 
farthing  rush-light ;  and  when  they  were  forced  to  go 
afield  at  an  age  at  which  their  grandchildren  are  still 
kept  at  school,  and  to  work  from  dawn  till  dark  for  a 
pittance  of  is.  6d.  or  2s.  a  week.  These  are  men  who  are 
in  no  danger  of  voting  for  Tariff  Reform. 


CHAPTER    IX 

PROBABLE     EFFECTS     OF     TARIFF     REFORM 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been  shown  that,  whereas 
in  the  heyday  of  Protection  the  woollen  trade  throughout 
the  country  was  rapidly  declining,  manufacturers  were 
failing,  mills  were  closing  down,  unemployment  was  rife, 
and  workers  were  subject  to  the  greatest  destitution  and 
suffering,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  by  the 
introduction  of  Free  Trade,  that  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  industry  has  been  one  of  rapid  and  continuous  ex- 
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pansion,  and  that  if  in  the  West  of  England  this  expansion 
has  not  Icept  pace  with  that  in  the  West  Riding,  this  has 
been  due  to  causes  independent  of  any  Fiscal  Policy. 

At  the  same  time  we  freely  acknowledge  that  the  exist- 
ence of  protective  tariffs  does  to  some  extent  limit  our 
markets  abroad,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  assertion 
of  the  Tariff  Reformer  that  a  resort  on  our  part  to  pro- 
tective tariffs  would  break  down  the  foreign  tariffs  and 
increase  our  markets. 

Here,  again,  we  are  not  left  without  the  light  of  experi- 
ence to  guide  us. 

What  has  been  the  success  in  beating  down  opposition 
tariffs  attained  by  those  countries  which  are  armed  with 
that  power  of  bargaining  coveted  for  us,  and  in  what  is 
their  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  superior  to 
ours  ? 

For  generations  protected  nations  have  been  bargain- 
ing with  one  another  for  tariff  reductions,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  no  important  market  into  which  our  protected 
rivals  enter  on  better  terms  than  do  our  own  manufacturers; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  important  markets  into 
which  our  manufacturers,  as  a  direct  result  of  our  Free 
Trade  Policy,  are  admitted  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
some  of  their  leading  protected  rivals.  British  goods  enter 
the  United  States  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  French 
goods ;  they  enter  France  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
American  goods. 

These  and  similar  advantages  we  should  forfeit  on  the 
day  that  we  adopted  the  policy  of  Retaliation.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  adverse  tariffs,  instead  of  being  reduced,  as 
Tariff  Reformers  unjustifiably  assume,  would,  as  actually 
occurred  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  in  operation,  be  yet 
further  raised  against  us ;  and  that,  in  common  with  other 
exporters,  our  woollen  manufacturers,  whether  of  the  West 
of  England  or  of  the  North,  would  find  it  harder  and  not 
easier  to  dispose  of  their  goods  in  protected  markets. 
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Many  of  the  more  level-headed  among  the  West  Country 
manufacturers  know  full  well,  whatever  their  party  politics, 
that  they  have  little  to  hope  for  in  the  matter  of  better 
markets  abroad  from  a  policy  of  Retaliation.  They  recog- 
nise, moreover,  that  the  imposition  of  a  general  tariff 
would  injure  them  in  a  twofold  manner ;  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  raised,  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  home  customers  would  be  reduced  by  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  luxuries  and  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  taxes  on  food  and  other  necessaries  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  workpeople.  Their  wages  to-day  are 
barely  more  than  suffice  for  a  decent  supply  of  the  simple 
necessaries  of  life;  any  considerable  rise  in  prices  would 
render  those  wages  insufficient.  The  manufacturer  must, 
therefore,  either  raise  wages  in  order  to  keep  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  workpeople  at  the  level  of  to-day, 
or  suffer  their  efficiency  to  be  impaired  by  privation  and 
discontent.  In  either  case  his  cost  of  production  would  be 
increased. 

He  would  also,  under  a  system  of  Tariff  Reform,  have 
to  meet  a  rise  in  the  price  of  many  things  which  enter 
into  his  mill,  of  which  machinery,  dye-stuffs,  and  worsted 
yarns  are  among  the  more  important.  The  main  part 
of  the  dyes  used  in  the  Gloucestershire  mills  are  German, 
less  often  because  they  are  cheaper  than  because  they 
are  better  than  any  others.  Worsted  yarns  are  also 
frequently  bought  from  the  Continent.  Under  Protection 
the  price  of  these  would  be  raised  by  a  tax,  and  Yorkshire 
spinners  would  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  demand 
a  higher  price  for  their  yarns  also.  The  machinery  used 
in  the  mills  is  mainly  British,  as  it  is  generally  found  to  be 
mx)re  reliable  in  quality  than  foreign  machinery.  Manu- 
facturers, however,  frequently  buy  for  trial  some  new 
machine  brought  out  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Belgium,  or  even  Austria.  If  satisfactory,  these  are 
usually,  before  long,  copied  by  British  makers.     A  tax, 
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even  of  lo  per  cent.,  on  foreign  machines  would,  in  many 
cases,  where  these  machines  are  of  any  great  value,  tend  to 
deter  manufacturers  from  promptly  availing  themselves  of 
the  inventions  of  their  foreign  competitors.  Further,  the 
duties  already  seriously  proposed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  pig-iron,  steel,  w-ire,  and  other  partly  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel  goods  must  tend  to  raise  the  price 
of  British-made  machines. 

The  cost  of  building  also  would  be  raised  under  Tariff 
Reform,  which  would,  presumably,  impose  duties  on 
cement,  glass,  slates,  paint,  doors,  window  frames, 
girders,  and  other  "manufactured"  building  materials, 
and,  if  Mr.  Wyndham's  counsel  were  followed,  even  upon 
timber.  These  duties  would  represent  more  taxes  on  the 
capital  outlay  of  the  manufacturer  whenever  he  required 
to  repair,  alter,  or  extend  his  buildings. 

There  would  also  be  the  grave  danger  of  a  tax  on  wool. 
It  is  true  Tariff  Reformers  still,  as  a  rule,  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  free  admission  of  raw  materials. 
But  what  are  raw  materials  ?  Is  not  wool  as  truly  the 
manufactured  product  of  the  farmer's  industry  as  leather 
is  the  manufactured  product  of  the  tanner?  Yet  the  one 
is  the  spinner's,  the  other  is  the  shoemaker's  raw  material. 
One  thing  is  certain.  Systems  of  Protection  invariably 
extend  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  their  original 
founders;  and  the  policy  of  Colonial  Preference,  if  ever 
established  as  a  part  of  our  fiscal  system,  would,  it  is 
almost  certain,  extend  from  food-stuffs  to  raw  materials. 
The  desire  for  trading  privileges  is,  as  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  truly  said,  a  contagious  disease;  and  the 
sheep  owners  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  lumber 
masters  of  Canada  would  be  ill-content  until  the  favours 
granted  to  their  farming  neighbours  had  been  extended 
to  themselves.  It  is  argued  that  Australasia  will  never 
ask  for  a  preference  on  wool  because  she  already  holds 
first   place  among   wool-exporting    nations.      During   the 
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past  five  years  about  five-sixths  of  our  imports  of  lamb's 
and  sheep's  wool  came  from  within  the  British  Empire; 
between  five-eighths  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  came 
from  Australasia.  But  our  imports  of  South  American 
wools,  though  still  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  total 
supply,  rose  during  this  period  from  37,000,000  lbs.  to 
74,000,000  lbs.  (exclusive  of  wool  which  we  bought  in- 
directly through  Europe),  and  they  are  likely  to  increase  in 
the  future.  This  menace  of  future  competition  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  whet  the  appetite  for  preference  of  Aus- 
tralasian wool  exporters.  It  is  true  that  the  West  of  Eng- 
land mills  seldom  spin  any  South  American  wools;  they 
use  mainly  Australian  merino,  with  occasionally  a  little  of 
the  finest  German  wool  for  the  costliest  cloths.  But  a  tax 
on  the  South  American  wool  used  by  the  North  Country 
mills  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  Australian  wool  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  force  up  the  price. 

Protective  duties  would  not  only  increase  the  cost  of 
production  ;  they  would  also  decrease  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer.  Taxes  on  corn,  meat,  and  dairy  produce 
and  on  all  manufactured  articles  must  inevitably  raise  the 
cost  of  living.  The  great  bulk  of  the  consuming  public, 
not  only  the  wage-earners,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  the 
middle  classes,  would  at  once  try  to  effect  economies  in 
their  expenditure  in  whatever  directions  appeared  to  cause 
them  the  least  privation.  Accustomed  to  a  certain  standard 
of  appearance  in  dress,  as  in  other  matters,  they  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  same  outward  appearance  at  the 
expense  of  the  real  quality  of  their  purchases.  The  result 
would  be  to  force  the  demand  for  cloth  and  other  woollen 
stuffs  more  and  more  on  to  the  lower  grades. 

From  the  West  of  England  manufacturers'  point  of 
view  this  simply  means  to  drive  the  trade  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  his  Yorkshire  rivals.  For  the  West  of 
England  industry,  as  already  shown,  is  not  adapted  to 
the  making  of  cheap  stuffs. 
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Tariff  Reformers  will  argue  that  their  policy  would 
improve  the  home  market  for  home  manufacturers  by 
excluding  or  diminishing  foreign  competition.  But  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  in  the  fine  woollen  cloths 
which  are  the  speciality  of  the  West  there  is  no  foreign 
competition ;  and  in  the  better  and  medium  class  worsteds, 
fancy  woollens,  covert  coatings,  etc.,  the  only  serious 
competition  is  from  rivals  in  our  own  country. 

The  foreign  cloths  and  stuffs  that  come  into  this 
country  are,  in  the  main,  of  two  kinds:  Specialities, 
mainly  in  ladies'  dress  goods,  which  are  bought  on 
account  of  their  superior  dyes,  character  and  quality,  rather 
than  on  account  of  their  price,  which  we  do  not,  and 
apparently  cannot,  make,  and  which  would  therefore  con- 
tinue to  arrive  in  face  of  any  moderate  tariff ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  variety  of  cheap  stuffs,  ladies'  mantle 
cloths,  and  other  miscellaneous  cheap  fabrics,  which  come 
mainly  from  Germany,  and  undersell  even  the  goods  pro- 
duced around  Dewsbury  and  Batley  and  in  the  Colne 
Valley.  But  in  woollens  and  worsteds  for  men's  wear, 
and  particularly  in  the  higher  qualities,  the  amount  of 
foreign  competition  is  negligible.  In  the  evidence  pub- 
lished by  the  Tariff  Commission  we  read:  "The  principal 
imports  of  woollens  into  this  country  consist  of  low 
goods,"  "Goods  imported  into  this  country  are  made  from 
inferior  material,"  "As  a  rule  cheap  rubbish,"  "Similar 
in  appearance,  but  not  equal  in  value,"  and  countless  other 
statements  to  the  same  effect.  These  cheap  goods  can  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  produce  them,  owing  (so 
the  witnesses  before  the  Tariff  Commission  constantly 
assert)  to  the  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour 
obtaining  on  the  Continent  and  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
our  Protectionist  rivals  of  keeping  up  prices  against  their 
own  countrymen  in  order  to  sell  cheap  abroad.  But 
everywhere  our  manufacturers  of  high-class  wares  say  : 
"There  is  no  foreign  competition  in  our  class  of  goods." 
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It  is  true  that  the  cheap  goods  indirectly  compete  with 
the  better-class  goods.  They  help  to  clothe  the  British 
public,  and  manufacturers  complain  of  increased  home 
competition  in  good-class  wares,  due  to  foreign  compe- 
tition in  the  lowest  grades,  inasmuch  as  this  competition 
has  obliged  some  British  firms  formerly  engaged  on  the 
cheaper  grades  to  enter  the  market  with  a  somewhat  better 
class  of  goods.  Whereby  the  consumer  gains;  in  that  not 
only  the  cheapest  goods,  but  also  the  better  class  of  goods 
are  become  more  abundant  and  accessible.  Women  of  the 
poorer  class,  who  buy  the  cheap  German  stuffs,  buy  them 
because  they  want  them,  often  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  anything  dearer;  if  Yorkshire  could  make  these 
particular  stuffs  at  the  same  value  as  Germany  she  would 
do  so  to-day.  The  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  caused  by 
protective  duties  would  be  to  render  the  masses  less,  and 
not  more,  capable  of  buying  more  expensive  qualities. 

The  net  result  of  Protection  would  therefore  be,  not 
a  general  increase  in  business  for  the  woollen  industries, 
but  dearer  clothes  for  everybody,  and  particularly  for 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  buy  them. 


CHAPTER    X 

RISE   OF   OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

There   is  one  other   matter  connected   with   our  subject 
with  which  we  would  briefly  deal. 

There  has,  as  already  admitted,  been  a  marked  decline 
in  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  West  of  England 
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woollen  mills.  Yet  the  general  prosperity  of  the  woollen 
manufacturing  districts  has  substantially  improved.  The 
economic  progress  of  these  districts  affords,  indeed, 
an  effective  illustration  of  a  truth  which  the  Tariff 
Reformer  apparently  fails  to  realise  :  that  where  labour 
is  set  free  from  one  class  of  work  by  the  introduction 
of  labour-saving  methods — whether  by  the  use  of  new 
machinery  which  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  ten,  or  by  an  extension  of  trade  which  enables 
us  to  obtain  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  one  day's 
labour  goods  which  cost  us  two  days'  labour  to  make  at 
home — whatever  be  the  form  of  economy  which  releases 
labour  from  one  occupation,  it  will  at  the  same  time  release 
the  capital  which  formerly  paid  the  wages  of  that  labour, 
and  that  capital  will  be  set  free  to  provide  employment  in 
other  forms  of  industry. 

In  the  woollen  trade,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the 
past  fifty  years  have  witnessed  extraordinary  progress  in 
the  development  of  labour-saving  machinery,  a  progress 
which  probably  alone  suffices  to  account  for  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  industry  in  the  West 
of  England. 

We  do  not  suggest  that,  by  this  increased  use  of 
machinery,  which  has  dispensed  with  so  much  labour  in 
the  cloth-mills,  the  capital  of  mill  owners  has  been  set  at 
liberty  actually  and  directly  to  employ  in  other  trades  the 
hands  which  have  been  released  from  the  woollen  industry. 
The  mill-owners  have  had  to  buy  machinery;  they  are 
also  obliged  to  employ  more  people  than  formerly  in 
the  selling  branch  of  their  business ;  they  have  raised  the 
wages  of  the  operatives  employed  in  the  mills ;  they  have 
to  some  extent  reduced  the  price  of  their  goods.  In  these 
several  ways  the  capital  withdrawn  from  directly  paying 
wages  to  hands  no  longer  required  in  the  cloth-mills  has 
increased  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  directions,  and 
has    increased   the   purchasing   power   both    of    the   mill- 
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operatives  whose  wages  have  risen  and  of  all  those  buyers 
of  woollen  goods  who  pay  rather  less  for  their  cloth 
than    formerly. 

In  a  similar  manner  capital  released  from  other  indus- 
tries by  the  progress  of  labour-saving  methods  of  produc- 
tion has  given  employment  to  the  workers  formerly  engaged 
in  the  cloth-mills.  These  workers  have  not,  as  Tariff 
Reformers  would  imply,  remained  without  employment. 
They  have  been  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  other  industries, 
and  many  are  to-day  engaged  in  industries  in  which  they 
earn  far  higher  wages  than  they  ever  earned  in  the  cloth 
trade.  A  large  number,  moreover,  have  found  employ- 
ment in  industries  which  have  grown  up  under  Free  Trade, 
which  owe  their  rise  and  prosperity  largely  to  Free  Trade, 
and  which  would  inevitably  be  injured  by  any  tampering 
with  that  great  system. 

In  the  Stroud  Valleys  and  the  adjoining  country  are 
many  buildings,  once  cloth-mills,  now  devoted  to  the 
service  of  other  flourishing  industries. 

Machines  of  various  kinds,  carpets,  hosiery,  pins  and 
hairpins,  brushes,  umbrella  fittings,  ledgers  and  account 
books,  catalogues  and  other  printed  matter,  are  among  the 
many  wares  which  are  fashioned  to-day  within  walls  which 
once  echoed  to  the  clickety-clack  of  the  loom. 

Most  notable  among  the  rising  industries  of  the  locality 
are  the  various  engineering  works,  which  now  rank  second 
only  to  the  cloth-mills  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  and  which  far  excel  the  cloth- 
mills  in  the  average  level  of  wages  earned  by  the  em- 
ployees. 

At  Dursley  upwards  of  five  hundred  hands  are  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.  in  the  manufacture 
of  cream  separators  and  other  dairy  machinery,  and  also 
in  the  Dursley-Pedersen  Cycle  Works.  Some  of  the 
spacious  workshops  belonging  to  this  firm  cover  the  sites 
of  four  cloth-mills  of  olden  days.    The  business  was  started 
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about  forty  years  ago  with  one  or  two  men,  the  premises 
then  occupied  costing  only  ^6  a  year  for  rent  and  taxes. 
Between  1870-80  a  staff  of  about  forty  men  was  employed. 
It  has  been  since  that  period,  so  often  cited  by  Tariff 
Reformers  as  the  point  at  which  British  industrial  pros- 
perity reached  its  zenith,  that  this  modest  undertaking  has 
rapidly  expanded  until  it  holds  a  leading  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  machinery.  A  large  new  workshop 
has  only  this  year  been  erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
steadily  growing  business. 

The  greater  part  of  the  machines  made  at  Dursley  are 
sent  abroad,  mainly  to  continental  markets.  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  all  large  cus- 
tomers, and  a  promising  business  is  now  being  done  with 
Southern  Russia;  Canada  is  also  a  good  customer.  In 
the  majority  of  these  countries  a  moderate  duty  is  levied 
on  imported  dairy  machinery;  yet  the  British  machines 
enter  into  successful  competition  with  those  made  behind 
the  protective  Tariffs.  They  are  made  from  untaxed 
materials,  while  the  foreign  manufacturers  have,  in  many 
cases,  to  pay  duties  upon  the  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
materials  which  they  require. 

One  point  in  connection  with  this  trade  is  especially 
noteworthy  as  illustrating  the  futility  and  danger  of  the 
policy  of  Retaliation.  Under  the  French  tariff  a  lower 
duty  is  charged  on  British  separators  than  on  American 
separators.  Why  ?  Because  we  offer  a  free  market  to 
French  goods  while  America  meets  them  with  a  high  Pro- 
tective tariff.  And  so  British  separators  can  easily  under- 
sell American  separators  in  the  important  markets  of 
France,  and  there  are  men  in  Dursley  earning  good  wages 
to-day  as  a  direct  result  of  that  circumstance. 

Near  Stroud  are  several  smaller  engineering  works  of 
various  kinds.  All  have  either  come  into  being  or  grown 
from  insignificant  beginnings  during  the  Free  Trade 
period.    One  firm,  engaged  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
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gas-engines,  took  over  in  1894  a  small  business  employing 
some  forty  hands;  to-day  about  three  hundred  are  em- 
ployed. Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  goods  made  by  this 
firm  are  exported;  they  are  sold  all  over  Europe  in  spite 
of  foreign  tariffs.  Next  door  to  these  ironworks,  on  the 
premises  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  principal, 
and  perhaps  the  most  progressive,  of  the  Stroud  Valley 
woollen  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Apperly,  Curtis  &  Co.,  a 
brassworks  and  foundry  have  been  started  within  recent 
years,  where  a  flourishing  business  in  brass  valves  and 
other  machinery  fittings  is  rapidly  growing.  Under  the 
same  roof  some  two  hundred  hands,  mainly  boys  and  girls, 
are  engaged  in  making  umbrella  furniture.  A  mile  or  so 
further  up  the  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  an  old 
cloth-mill  is  devoted  to  the  building  of  steel  boats  and 
launches  for  service  on  the  rivers  of  South  America. 

These  few  examples  far  from  complete  the  list  of 
engineering  works  which  now  thrive  within  a  stone's 
throw  or  actually  upon  the  site  of  disused  cloth-mills  in 
the  Stroud  valleys.  Sons  of  old  hand-loom  weavers  are 
earning  better  wages  as  mechanics  than  their  fathers  ever 
earned  at  their  trade;  and  many  a  man  who  was  himself 
but  a  few  years  ago  earning  i6s.  a  week  as  a  mill-hand, 
or  15s.  a  week  upon  the  land,  is  to-day  earning  25s.  to 
30s.,  and  even  more,  in  foundry  or  fitting-shop.  Large 
numbers  have  been  thus  able  to  improve  their  fortunes 
without  leaving  their  native  hills  and  valleys,  where  they 
enjoy  the  great  advantages  of  low  house-rents  and  good 
gardens,  and  of  walking  to  and  from  their  work  through 
pure  air,  green  fields  and  fair,  open  country. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  this  district,  moreover,  close 
under  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cotswold  range,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Berkely  and  Gloucester  Canal,  lies  the  town 
and  port  of  Gloucester,  whose  growing  industries  and 
trade  offer  year  by  year  a  constantly  augmenting  demand 
for  labour.     The  flourishing   import  trade  in   grain   and 
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timber  employs  many  hundreds  of  men  on  the  canal  and 
at  the  docks.  A  departure  from  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
would  inevitably  make  many  of  these  men  idle. 

The  population  of  Gloucester  increased  from  32,000  to 
58,000  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  that  time  a  number  of  works  were  established 
in  the  town,  among  which  the  engineering  works  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  The  Gloucester  railway  waggon 
works,  which  cover  over  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  alone 
employ  nearly  two  thousand  men,  were  started  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Their  history  has  been  one  of  steady  expansion. 
Their  trade  is  almost  entirely  an  export  trade,  for  the  great 
English  railway  companies  have  their  own  waggon  works, 
and  only  the  smaller  companies  occasionally  buy  from  out- 
side firms.  The  business  consists  in  the  main  in  making 
Tolling  stock  for  India,  China,  South  America,  Egypt, 
South  Africa.  This  important  business  could  gain  nothing 
from  Tariff  Reform ;  we  do  not  buy  foreign  railway  wag- 
gons; on  the  other  hand.  Tariff  Reform,  by  raising  the  cost 
of  materials  and  machinery,  must  undermine  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  manufacturers  to-day  in  their  competition 
with  protected  rivals  in  neutral  markets.  To  the  Gloucester 
waggon  works  the  injury  would  be  serious.  Another 
rapidly  growing  engineering  establishment,  that  of  Messrs. 
Fielding  &  Piatt,  employs  some  five  hundred  men ;  in  1866 
the  present  firm  took  over  a  business  employing  thirty  men. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  goods  now  made  in  these  works  are 
exported.  Several  hundred  men  find  employment  at 
various  other  foundries  and  engine-works  in  Gloucester. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  none  of  these  en- 
gineering works  suffer  to  an  appreciable  extent  from 
foreign  competition  in  the  home  market.  Little  or  no 
benefit  could  possibly  accrue  to  them  through  Protection. 
They  would  all  suffer  as  buyers  of  iron  and  steel  when 
the  price  of  those  articles  was  controlled  by  a  tariff-pro- 
tected trust.     It  has  been  under  Free  Trade,  and  largely 
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due  to  Free  Trade,  that  many  of  these  prosperous  works 
have  grown  up,  offering  an  opening  for  highly-paid  em- 
ployment to  many  a  man  who,  by  reason  of  those  indus- 
trial changes  which  are  the  essential  accompaniment  of 
progress,  is  no  longer  wanted  in  his  original  trade. 


CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  :  — 

(i)  That  under  the  regime  of  Protection  the  West  of 
England  cloth  trade  was  in  a  state  of  acute  depression, 
and  the  workers  in  the  industry  in  a  state  of  pitiable 
distress. 

(2)  That  the  condition  of  the  workers  has  steadily  and 
enormously  improved  throughout  the  period  of  Free 
Trade. 

(3)  That  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  industry  during  the  past  half-century  has  been  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  which  has  enabled  fewer 
hands  earning  higher  wages  to  turn  out  an  equal  quantity 
of  goods  at  a  lower  price.  Thus  both  labour  and  money 
have  been  set  free  for  the  supply  and  purchase  of  other 
goods,  and  in  fact  other  industries  have  sprung  up,  often 
on  the  very  sites  of  the  old  mills. 

(4)  That  where  workers  have  lost  their  employment 
through  the  closing  down  of  mills,  this  has,  in  general, 
been  due  to  home,  and  not  to  foreign  competition,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  have  been  averted  by  Protection. 

(5)  That,  judging  both  by  the  past  and  by  obvious 
presumptions,  Tariff  Reform  would  in  no  way  improve 
the  position  of  the  West  of  England  cloth  mills  either  in 
the  home  or  the  export  trade,  while  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  other  forms  of  industry  which  have  grown 
up  under  a  Free  Trade  regime,  and  would  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  all,  and  to  the  workers  without  possible 
compensation. 

Tariff  Reform  would,  indisputably,  benefit  a  few 
wealthy,  powerful  and  favoured  individuals.  By  setting 
up  obstructions  between  their  customers  and  their  com- 
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petitors  it  would  confer  upon  them  the  monopolist's  licence 
to  plunder  his  fellows ;  for  the  man  who  is  enabled  to  obtain 
more  for  his  goods  than  they  would  be  worth  in  an  open 
market  is  thereby  enabled  to  rob  his  customers. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  West  of  England  woollen  manu- 
facturers would  be  among  those  to  share  the  plunder. 

It  is  certain  that  the  operatives,  in  common  with  the 
great  mass  of  their  fellow-workers  in  other  trades  and 
occupations,  would  pay  the  price. 

The  interest  of  the  worker  lies  in  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in 
return  for  his  labour.  This  he  can  only  do  where  freedom 
of  trade  encourages  the  most  economical  and  the  most 
profitable  employment  of  labour.  As  we  stated  in  the 
opening  pages  of  this  paper,  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
cannot  be  tested  by  the  state  of  any  particular  industry,  but 
by  the  general  wealth,  power  and  happiness  which  the  com- 
munity enjoys  as  a  result  of  the  labours  of  the  whole 
community  and  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  itself  and  the  world  at  large.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effects  of  Free 
Trade  upon  the  industrial  districts  of  the  West  of  England. 


Printed  by  Cassell  &  Comtany,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvagk,  London,  E.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At  the  end  of  1908  there  was  printed,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  "Memorandum  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Marshall  on  the  Fiscal  Policy  of  International  Trade." 
It  had  been  originally  written  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  at 
official  request,  by  way  of  answering  two  main  questions. 
But,  as  is  explained  in  its  Prefatory  Note,  some  of  the 
author's  emendations  and  additions  to  the  original  draft 
were  lost  in  course  of  post,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
he  preferred  that  it  should  not  be  published.  In  1908, 
however,  a  question  having  been  asked  about  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  consented  to  revise  it  slightly, 
and  he  re-wrote  one  portion ;  whereupon  it  was  officially 
published  with  his  consent. 

The  value  of  the  Memorandum  was  at  once  recognised 
by  students  of  economics  and  by  many  politicians ;  but, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  official  form  in  which  it  was  issued, 
it  has  never  had  the  general  Circulation  which  it  so  well 
deserves.  The  present  pamphlet  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  whole  argument,  with  many  extracts  in  Professor 
Marshall's  exact  words.  The  italics  are  usually  ours. 
Where  any  suggestions  are  introduced  which  are  not 
explicit  in  the  original  they  are  put  in  brackets;  and  at 
one  or  two  points  critical  comments  are  thus  presented. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  valuable  essay  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  unleisured  readers.  The 
original  White  paper,  price  3d.  (folio  form),  numbered 
321  (1908),  can  be  procured  through  Messrs.  Wyman  and 
Sons. 

A  special  value  attaches  to  Professor  Marshall's  pro- 
nouncement in  respect  of  his  having  always  insisted  on 


the  possible  value  of  Protection  to  the  industries  of  a 
"new"  industrial  country.  From  the  first  he  championed 
the  declaration  of  J.  S.  Mill  on  that  head,  in  opposition 
to  the  Free  Traders,  who  condemned  it.  His  defence  of 
the  system  of  Free  imports  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
thus  the  impartial  doctrine  of  one  ready  to  declare  for  Pro- 
tection wherever  it  could,  in  his  opinion,  yield  good 
results.  Thus  the  Free  Traders  who  may  still  dissent  from 
his  doctrine  as  to  the  value  of  Protection  for  nascent  indus- 
tries may  claim  him  as  the  more  weighty  an  authority  for 

Free  Trade  at  home. 

J.  M.  Robertson. 


The 

Fiscal  Policy  of  International 
Trade 

Professor  Marshall's  paper  is  in  two  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  "The  Direct  Effects  of  Import  Duties,"  the 
second  with  "England's  Fiscal  Policy  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Economic  Changes  of  the  last  Sixty 
Years." 

PART    I 

DIRECT    EFFECTS    OF    DUTIES 
§     I 

On  the  first  problem  he  at  once  lays  down  the  opinion 
that,  "in  nearly  all  important  cases,"  import  duties  "are 
borne  almost  exclusively  by  the  consumer."  He  admits 
that  in  some  actual  cases,  on  a  small  scale,  "a  perceptible 
part  of  the  burden  of  an  import  duty  is  borne  by 
foreigners";  and  that  on  the  first  imposition  of  any  new 
tax  some  of  the  burden  "is  apt  to  rest  temporarily  on  the 
producers,  merchants,  shippers  and  others,  until  they  are 
able  to  shift  it  to  its  permanent  resting-place  on  the 
shoulders  of  consumers."  Any  further  burdening  of  "the 
foreigner  "  is  theoretical,  and  cannot  be  proved  from  actual 
price  movements. 

The  problem,  however^  "cannot  be  completely  solved 
by  a  mere  study  of  price  movements."  Taxes  on  given 
imports  make  them  dear  relatively  to  gold;  so  that  in  a 
country  with  many  high  import  duties  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  is  generally  low;  and  the  rise  caused  in  the 
price  of  any  one  commodity  by  a  tax  does  not  tell  the 
relative  amount  of  the  new  burden.     Where  the  import 


duties  are  few,  however,  the  tax  will  burden  consumers 
(near  the  frontier)  by  the  whole  amount,  and  this  will 
indicate  the  real  increase  in  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  rapid  improvements  in  production 
and  transport  may  so  raise  incomes  as  to  outweigh  rise 
in  prices,  though  the  rise  in  incomes  might  have  been 
much  greater  in  the  absence  of  import  duties.  The  ques- 
tion is  thus  a  very  wide  and  complicated  one,  and  cannot 
be  fully  handled  in  a  memorandum.  But  this  much  can 
be  shown  :  — 

"A  country  cannot  expect  to  throw  any  considerable 
share  of  the  burden  of  her  tariff  on  other  countries,  unless 
she  is  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  a  great  part  of  the 
goods  which  she  imports  from  them,  while  she  is  at  the 
same  time  in  the  possession  of  such  large  and  firmly  estab- 
lished partial  monopolies  that  those  countries  cannot  easily 
dispense  with  any  considerable  part  of  their  imports  from! 
her.  So  far  as  the  latter  condition  is  concerned,  England 
was  in  a  strong  position  early  in  last  century.  But  not 
even  America  is  in  a  strong  position  now;  while  England 
and  Germany  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  weak  positions." 

[In  other  words,  England  and  Germany  in  varying 
degrees  need  the  raw  materials  and  wheat  supplied  by 
other  countries,  and  export  little  that  is  indispensable  to 
the  countries' whose  products  they  do  or  may  tax. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  "strong  position  of  Eng- 
land" was  rapidly  undermined  after  the  peace  of  1815.] 

§  2 
A  theoretical  solution  of  the  problem  is  beset  by  many 
difficulties.  If  we  suppose  two  countries,  A  and  B,  trad- 
ing solely  with  each  other,  and  A  alone  to  impose  import 
duties,  and  B  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  A's  goods,  while  A 
is  not  in  urgent  need  of  B's,  B  would  clearly  suffer.  "But 
in  the  real  world  B  always  has  access  to  other  countries," 


and  a  triumphant  pressure  from  one  side,  "in  fact,  never 
does  occur  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  modern  world." 

In  practice,  the  problem  is  complicated  enough.  A 
duty  may  raise  prices  at  the  frontier,  but  not  elsewhere. 
"Timber  is  sometimes  almost  without  value  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  its  price 
responds  to  taxes  on  importations  from  Canada."  But 
"in  countries,  no  part  of  which  is  far  removed  from  the 
frontier  suitable  for  importation,  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom and  Belgium,  the  full  effect  of  an  import  duty  is  felt 
by  nearly  all  consumers,  even  of  commodities  as  bulky 
as  wheat.' 

Geographical  causes  may  come  into  play.  Possibly 
Germany  may  force  part  of  the  burden  of  her  tariff  on 
Russia.  But  she  cannot  so  burden  England,  "even 
though  there  are  a  few  chemical  and  other  German  pro- 
ducts which  England  cannot  easily  forego,  England  can 
always  take  these  as  her  first  choice,  and  for  the  rest  of 
her  trade  Germany  must  force  her  way  with  goods  which 
England  has  no  special  reason  for  obtaining  from  her 
rather  than  from  other  sources.  And  what  is  true  of  Ger- 
many, with  regard  to  England,  is  tru£  of  England  with 
regard  to  the  whole  Western  world." 

[Professor  Marshall  goes  on  to  argue  that  England  was 
in  a  "strong"  position  when  her  wool  was  indispensable 
to  Flemish  weavers;  and,  again,  when  "in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century"  her  exports  "consisted  chiefly  of 
manufactures  made  by  steam  machinery,  which  was  not 
in  general  use  anywhere  else;  together  with  tropical  pro- 
ducts, which  she  had  special  facilities  for  obtaining."  In 
regard  to  these,  he  thinks,  "England  did  no  doubt  throw 
a  considerable  part  of  the  burden  of  her  taxes  (import  and 
export)  on  the  foreign  consumer^"  though  she  thus  forced 
the  latter  into  competition,  and  checked  the  progress  of 
her  own  people  by  unwise  adjustment  of  taxes. 
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Upon  these  propositions  two  comments  may  be 
made. 

1.  The  need  to  sell  must  at  times  have  forced  EngHsh 
exporters  of  wool  in  the  old  days  to  bear  part  of  the  export 
duty.  This  actually  happened  in  recent  years  as  regards 
the  coal  duty. 

2.  The  resort  to  steam  machinery  on  the  Continent  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  rapid  from  about  1820  onwards; 
and  there  was  severe  foreign  competition  in  textiles  in  the 
'thirties.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  machine  production,  too, 
to  outrun  demand,  and  exporters  must  thus  often  have 
failed  to  get  the  theoretically  possible  benefit  of  a  "partial 
monopoly."  It  would  be  chiefly  in  sales  of  tropical  pro- 
duce that  English  traders  would  benefit  at  the  period  in 
question.] 

On  any  view,  England  is  no  longer  in  a  position  of 
special  advantage  as  regards  her  exports.  "Her  arts  and 
resources  of  production  have  become  the  common  property 
of  all  countries  of  the  Western  world,  and  in  some  impor- 
tant cases  have  been  developed  by  others  faster  than  by 
herself;  and  the  growth  of  her  population  has  made  her 
demand  for  many  of  her  imports  more  urgent  than  is  the 
demand  of  any  other  country  for  any  of  her  exports." 
But  she  is  not  in  a  much  weaker  position  here  than  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  and  Germany. 

"Small  gains,"  it  is  true,  "may  be  snapped  by  sudden 
import  duties."  Thus  a  sudden  extra  duty  on  Greek  cur- 
rants, or  on  port  wine,  might  hit  the  foreign  producers 
for  a  time.  Similarly,  if  manufacturers  in  any  country 
have  laid  down  costly  special  plant  to  supply  a  particular 
foreign  market,  a  new  import  duty  there  might  force 
them  to  lower  their  prices.  But  these  effects  can  only  be 
temporary,  and  the  gain  to  the  importers  will  be 
short-lived. 


§  3 
Granted  that  under  a  high  general  tariff  the  general 
purchasing  power  of  gold  tends  to  be  low,  and  that  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  a  commodity  from  any  one  import  duty 
is  not  necessarily  a  relative  increase  in  cost  to  that  amount 
in  comparison  with  foreign  prices,  on  the  other  hand  the 
low  purchasing  power  of  gold  implies  a  deduction  from 
the  estimate  of  any  country's  prosperity.  Before  the 
modern  tariff  period  in  Germany,  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  there  was  reckoned  to  be  two-thirds  higher 
than  in  England.  The  saying  ran:  "A  thaler  equals 
5  francs,  which  equals  5s."  "I  took  considerable  pains 
to  verify  this  statement,  and  I  found  it  to  be  approximately 
true,  even  after  allowing  for  the  fact  that  many  comforts 
and  minor  luxuries  had  then  to  be  bought  either  from 
England  or  from  world  markets."  To-day  Germany  is 
substantially  abreast  of  England  in  these  matters,  also  in 
iron  and  steel  production,  and  nearly  abreast  also  in  labour 
efficiency.  Possibly  the  tariff,  by  helping  new  industries, 
may  have  had  some  small  share  in  this  progress ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  "undiscriminating  import  duties,  imposed 
to  gratify  powerful  interests,  and  not  needed  to  protect 
any  nascent  industry,  have  (partly,  indeed,  by  strengthen- 
ing cartels  or  trade  combinations)  so  raised  prices  against 
the  consumer,  that  the  real  wages  of  the  German  workmen 
have  risen  less  rapidly  than  those  of  the  English.  Money 
wages  in  the  more  progressive  parts  of  Germany  have 
probably  risen  rather  fasten  than  in  England;  though,  save 
in  the  heavy  iron  industry,  the  condition  of  which  is  tem- 
porarily exceptional,  they  still  lag  behind.  But  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen,  while  those  in  England 
have  fallen;  so  that  6  marks — instead  of  3,  as  was  the 
case  thirty  years  ago — are  required,  I  believe,  to  purchase 
as  much  of  them  as  5s.  do  in  England  now  [1903].  In 
spite  of  Germany's  vast  technical  advances,   in   spite  of 
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the  growing  energy  of  her  people,  in  spite  of  the  develop- 
ment of  German  iron  ores — while  those  of  England  are 
running  short — I  beHeve  it  to  be  true  that  the  real  wages 
of  the  German  are  increasing  less  rapidly  thart  those  of 
the  Englishman  ;  and  that  if  Gdrmaiiy  abandoned  PfoUc- 
tion,  which  has  now  no  considerable  service  to  fender  her, 
the  wages  of  the  German  would  fise  a  great  deal.  To 
hazard  a  bold  guess,  I  should  expect  them  to  rise  by  about 
a  fifth." 

^  4 

As  regards  wheat  prices  in  England  since  1820,  it  is 
obvious  that  changes  in  import  duties  may  be  temporarily 
countervailed  in  one  or  other  direction  by  good  or  bad 
harvests,  by  changes  in  freights,  or  by  a  war  which 
interrupts  commerce.  When,  however,  such  causes  are 
allowed  for,  it  will  be  found  that  "nearly  every  movement 
in  the  world's  market  for  wheat,  and  especially  in  the 
relative  prices  of  wheat  in  English  and  Continental  ports 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be  found  to  be  such 
as  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  doctrine  that  a 
tax  on  such  a  commodity  as  imported  wheat  raises  the 
price  of  that  wheat  near  the  frontier  by  at  least  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax." 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wheat-grow- 
ing for  export  was  not  much  developed  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  where  the  badness  of  the  roads  made  its 
transport  too  difficult  before  the  introduction  of  railways. 
In  North-western  Europe,  some  parts  or  countries  had  good 
roads,  and  some  a  good  system  of  water  communication. 
But  these  regions  were  not  always  well  adapted  for  wheat- 
growing,  and  being  in  general  thickly  populatedj  they 
needed  most  of  their  corn  for  themselves.  Further,  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  largest  market  for  wheat,  had  such 
a  perverse  system  of  prohibitions  and  sliding  Scales  that  it 
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was  "an  act  of  gamblincf  rather  than  of  sober  business  to 
grow  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her  uncertain 
demand."  Consequently,  her  imports  were  made  up  of 
the  surplus  of  wheat  crops  of  districts  in  most  of  which 
rye  was  the  staple  food;  and  the  Supply  which  she  got 
from  any  one  port  would  often  vary  tenfold  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  roads  were  Some- 
what improved  and  railways  began  to  appear,  but  not  till 
after  the  Crimean  War  did  they  begin  to  be  driven,  for 
military  purposes,  through  the  large  wheatfields  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  only  by  taking  note  of  these 
facts  that  we  can  understand  the  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  in  1849. 

For  a  few  years  after    1846   European   harvests  were 
mostly  good,  but  the  Crimean  War  was  accompanied  by 
general  bad  harvests;  freights  were  for  a  timie  very  high, 
and  the  Russian  trade  was,  of  course,  interrupted.     And 
this  was  not  all.     In  the  period  before  1849  the  world's 
stock  of  gold  had  been  shrinking  relatively  to  the  growing 
need,  and,  as  a  result,  prices  in  general  had  been  falling. 
[Thus  a  comparison  of  the  prices  before  and  after   1849 
does  not  fully  indicate  the  actual  costliness  of  food  under 
the  old  system.]     Upon  the  new  gold  discoveries  of  1848, 
the  natural  rise  in  prices  led  to  speculation,  which  forced 
prices  up  to  a  point  of  general   inflation.     "It  was  just 
when  all  these  exceptional  causes  were  working  together 
that  that  rise  of  wheat  to  a  little  over  70s.  occurred,  which 
has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  doubting  the  influence  of 
the  policy  of  free  importation  on  the  price  of  wheat.     And 
a  second  rise  in  1867  to  a  price  a  little  above  60s.  has  been 
forced  to  the  same  service;  though  it  is  amply  accounted 
for  by  simultaneous  exceptionally  bad  harvests  in  America 
and  Europe  in  1867,  following  after  the  indifferent  harvest 
of  1866." 
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A  new  stale  of  affairs  began  to  develop  in  the  'seven- 
ties. It  is  not  generally  realised  that  the  cultivation  of 
M'heat  about  that  period  was  greatly  fostered  in  the  United 
States  by  the  terms  on  which  western  farm  lands  were 
granted  to  pioneer  agriculturists.  Getting  the  land  on  the 
sole  condition  of  cultivating  it,  they  could  afford  to  grow 
wheat,  for  which  in  any  case  the  new  soil  was  well  adapted, 
at  very  small  profits.  Their  main  reward  was  the  land 
itself.  England  was  their  best  foreign  market;  and,  in 
the  circumstances,  she  might  perhaps  have  thrown  on  the 
American  farmers  a  small  part  of  an  import  duty  if  she 
had  chosen  to  impose  one,  making  them  sell  more  cheaply 
still,  "on  the  supposition  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
would  diminish  its  consumption."  Up  till  about  fifty 
years  ago  a  rise  in  wheat  prices  did  mean  some  diminution 
of  consumption.  But  since  then  the  people  of  England 
have  in  general  been  able  to  buy  what  bread  they  needed, 
with  a  margin  for  more  expensive  foods;  and  as  a  rise 
in  wheat  prices  still  leaves  bread  the  cheapest  kind  of 
food,  they  buy  even  more  of  it  than  before,  lessening  their 
expenditure  on  meat  and  other  foods.  "Consequently,  a 
general  tax  on  the  importation  of  wheat  into  England 
now  might  increase  rather  than  diminish  England's 
total  demand  for  wheat;  and,  unless  it  led  to  a  great 
increase  of  supplies  from  England  herself,  it  might  raise 
and  not  lower  the  net  price  which  foreigners  obtained  for 
their  wheat. 

"In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  her  recent 
great  advance  in  wealthy  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
rye  compels  many  people  to  substitute  potatoes  and  other 
cheap  foods  for  part  of  their  consumption  of  bread ;  and 
therefore  an  increased  tax  on  imported  grain,  harvests 
being  normal,   is  sure  to  diminish  importations." 

In  the  United  States,  pioneer  wheat-farming  at  low 
profits  is  now  declining.     Wheat  is  thus  ceasing  to  be  a 
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"bye-product,"  and  its  price  tends  to  rise;  though  it  is 
likely  that  continued  economies  in  transport  will  for  a 
long  time  countervail  such  a  rise,  so  far  as  the  English 
market  is  concerned.  The  total  production  continues  to 
increase.  Apprehensions  have  been  founded  on  "the  fact 
that  between  1880  and  1900  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  52  per  cent.,  but  its  cereal  products  only 
27  per  cent.  It  was  perfectly  natural  to  select  for  com- 
parison census  years,  because  exact  statistics  of  popula- 
tion are  available  only  for  them.  But,  unconsciously, 
some  bias  has  been  introduced  thereby.  For  1880  was  an 
exceptional  prolific  year,  and  1900  was  not  a  very  good 
one.  If  we  invert  the  bias,  and  select  for  comparison  the 
years  1881  and  1893,  we  find  the  wheat  crop  rising  from 
383,000,000  to  685,000,000  bushels,  and  the  maize  crop 
rising  from  1,195,000,000  to  1,924,000,000  bushels." 

In  large  countries  like  Germany  and  France,  them- 
selves producing  much  wheat,  inland  prices  will  not  always 
correspond  to  those  at  the  frontiers  when  the  latter  are 
determined  by  import  duties.  Still,  the  actual  correspond- 
ence has  been  remarkably  close,  "From  1820  to  1840  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  about  double  that 
in  the  specially  wheat-producing  districts  of  Germany,  and 
quite  half  as  much  again  as  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Province;  while  now  the  price 
in  Germany  is  about  a  third  as  much  again  as  in  England. 
In  France,  with  an  almost  stationary  population,  Protec- 
tion has  compelled  the  people  to  pay  about  as  high  a  price 
for  their  wheat  now  as  they  did  early  in  the  century. 

"If  in  England  a  tax  were  imposed  only  on  foreign 
and  not  on  Colonial  wheat  it  would,,,  under  existing 
circumstances,  diminish  the  English  demand  for  foreign 
wheat,  and  thus  probably  cause  it  to  be  offered  tem- 
porarily on  very  slightly  lower  terms:  i.e.,  the  price 
here   would  probably   not   be  raised    at    once    by    quite 
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the  full  amount  of  the  taxj"  but  a  check  would  be 
given  to  the  production  of  wheat  in  foreign  countries, 
in  Argentina  less  new  land  would  be  broken  up  for 
wheat ;  and  in  the  United  States  mixed  farming  would 
spread  faster  even  than  it  is  doing  now.  "That  is 
to  say,  the  time  during  which  even  a  very  small  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  tax  could  be  thrown  on  foreign  producers 
would  be  short;  and  during  that  time  Germany  and  other 
wheat-importing  countries  would  gain  the  benefit  of 
slightly  cheaper  supplies  of  wheat  from  places  other  than 
British  Dependencies,  as  fully  as  this  country  would, 
though  this  country  alone  paid  the  cost." 

PART   II 

England's  fiscal  policy  considered 

§  • 

In  his  second  part,  Professor  Marshall  answers  the  ques- 
tion :  "  How  far,  and  in  what  directions,  the  circumstances 
which  formerly  made  Free  Trade  the  best  policy  for  this 
country  have  been  altered?*' 

In  his  opinion,  the  early  Free  Traders  "misjudged 
both  the  needs  and  the  potentialities  of  backward  countries, 
and  especially  of  new  countries.  They  assumed  that  every 
country  which  has  latent  resources  and  faculties  for  an 
advanced  industry  will  attract  that  industry  to  her  from 
other  countries  as  easily  and  surely  as  one  county  of 
England  would  under  like  circumstances  attract  it  from 
other  counties.  But  this  is  not  true  now^  and  it  was  even 
less  true  then.*' 

Sixty  years  ago  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  manufacturers 
were  much  greater  than  they  are  now  even  in  old  countries, 
and  very  much  greater  in  '^new  "  countries.  *^And  to  the 
inevitable  difficulties  there  were  added  frequent  applica- 
tions of  the  force  of  large  English  capitals  in  underselling, 
even  at  a  loss,  pioneer  manufacturers. 
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"List  and  Carey,  the  great  German  and  American 
founders  of  modern  protective  policy,  insisted  on  two 
fundamental  propositions  :  one  was  that  Free  Trade  was 
adapted  to  the  industrial  stage  which  England  had  reached, 
and  the  other  that  State  intervention  was  required  on 
behalf  of  pioneer  industries  in  less  advanced  countries. 
Had  English  Free  Traders  appreciated  fairly  the  force  of 
the  second  of  these  positions,  their  powerful  arguments  that 
Protection  was  an  almost  unmixed  injury  to  England 
would  perhaps  have  been  accepted  by  the  whole  civilised 
world.  As  it  was,  this,  their  one  great  error,  put  many 
of  the  most  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  statesmen  and 
economists  in  other  countries  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  their  position  as  a  whole.  It  has  caused,  and  it  is  caus- 
ing to-day,  able  men  to  deny,  directly  or  indirectly, 
economic  truths  as  certain  as  those  of  geometry,  because 
English  predictions,  suggested  by  this  one  great  error, 
have  proved  both  misleading  and  mischievous." 

[It  is  unnecessary  in  present  circumstances  to  debate 
the  issue  here  raised.  But  by  way  of  reminder  that  there 
was  a  very  strong  Free  Trade  case  against  the  doctrines 
of  List  and  Carey,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  cotton  and  steel  manufac- 
tures were  successfully  carried  on,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  Continent,  in  competition  with  English 
producers.  "New"  industrial  countries  were  then  able  to 
undersell  English  manufacturers  in  some  branches  in  the 
English  market,  and  to  break  down  the  English  "partial 
monopoly  "  elsewhere.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
invariable  sequel  of  protective  duties  in  "new"  countries 
has  been,  not  the  avowal  of  the  expected  success,  but  a 
demand  for  still  higher  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition. The  strongest  argument  in  these  cases,  prob- 
ably, was  the  fact  of  the  resort  to  "dumping"  by  English 
exporters.] 
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§    2 

The  early  Free  Trade  economists  in  England  "did  not 
condemn  all  import  duties,  but  only  the  most  inconvenient, 
such  as  those  on  raw  material,  or  those  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  poor";  and,  lastly,  "differential"  duties, 
which  tended  to  hamper  the  consumer  without  benefiting 
the  revenue.  Proceeding  on  actual  experience,  and  not 
on  mere  theory,  they  found  "that  in  the  case  of  all  com- 
modities for  which  the  English  climate  was  suitable,  or 
for  which  inferior  substitutes  could  be  obtained,  the 
evasions  caused  by  a  tax  were  very  great;  the  waste  was, 
in  fact,  so  great  as  to  exceed  many  times  the  small  part 
of  the  burden  of  the  tax  which  could  be  thrown  upon 
foreigners.  They  therefore  advocated  the  abolition  of  all 
such  taxes  as  contrary  to  the  principle  of  economy  in 
taxation. 

"A  chief  corner-stone  of  our  present  fiscal   policy  is 
the  great  truth  that  the  importation  of  goods  which  can 
be  produced  at  home  does  not  in  general  displace  labour, 
but  only  changes  the  direction  of  employment.    Of  course, 
any  violent  change  is,  to  some  extent,  an  evil ;  but  there 
is  a  strong  prima  facie  possibility  that  if  the  business  men 
of  a  country,   when   left  to  follow   their  own  judgment, 
decide  that  it  would  be  more  costly  to  make  certain  goods 
at  home  than  to  import  them  in  exchange  for  other  home- 
produced  goods  for  which  there  is  a  foreign  demand,  their 
judgment  is  right.     Unfortunately,  however,  when  those 
in  the  industries  with  which  the  imported  goods  compete 
set  themselves  to  persuade  the  public  and  Government  that 
a  protective  import  duty  should  be  levied,   their  private 
interests  are  at  a  great  strategic  advantage  in  competing 
with  those  of  the  public.     For  it  is  possible  to  point  to 
the    particular    places    in    which    additional    employment 
would  be  given  by  the  tax.     It  is  easy  to  find  out  the 
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particular  employers  and  workmen  whose  profits  and 
wages  would  be  raised  by  it ;  to  invite  the  employers  to 
subscribe  to  a  *  campaign  fund  '  on  its  behalf;  and  to  urge 
both  employers  and  employed  to  exert  all  the  political 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  which  they  possess,  in  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  Legislature  in  their  favour.  In  earlier 
times,  as  now,  unscrupulous  politicians  would  boast  that, 
by  going  from  one  constituency  to  another,  and  holding 
before  each  a  protective  duty  which  would  give  a  visible 
bounty  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  constituency,  they 
could  work  up  an  eager  cry  for  a  protective  policy,  and 
could  thus  shout  down  any  arguments  based  on  the  general 
interest. 

"Those  who  cared  more  for  the  well-being  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  than  for  class  interests  or  for  political 
power,  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  For, 
though  they  knew  that  such  taxes  must  lessen  employ- 
ment and  lower  real  wages  in  the  aggregate;  and  that 
those  industries  which  gained  by  the  taxes  would  gain  at 
the  expense  of  a  greater  aggregate  loss  to  other  industries ; 
yet  they  could  not  always  point  out  the  particular  indus- 
tries which  would  suffer  most ;  while  the  far  more  numerous 
workers  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  such  taxes  had  seldom 
any  organisation  and  were  not  vocal.  Thus  the  benefits 
of  such  taxes,  because  easily  seen  and  described  by  persons 
who  could  easily  make  themselves  heard,  were  apt  to  count 
at  the  polling  booth,  and  even  in  the  counsels  of  statesmen 
of  upright  intentions,  for  more  than  the  evils.  For  those 
evils,  though  greater  in  the  aggregate,  were  less  easily 
seen  ;^and  they  did  not  directly  appeal  to  vocal  classes." 

The  Free  Trade  cause  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  old  duties  were  conspicuously  injurious  to  employ- 
ment, while  that  on  corn  burdened  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  impression  thus  made,  however,  has  somewhat 
diverted    attention    from    the    general    argument,    which 
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proves  that  protective  taxes  lessen    rather  than   increase 
the  aggregate  employment,  wages,  and  profits. 

In  putting  that  argument  the  older  economists  ex- 
pressed themselves  badly,  and  laid  too  great  stress  upon 
the  "capital  stocks"  of  machinery,  raw  material,  food, 
etc.,  whereas  later  economists  look  rather  to  the  total  yield 
of  production  and  commerce.  But  the  main  argument 
remains  the  same — namely,  that  when  goods  which  could 
be  produced  at  home  are  imported,  they  are  generally  got 
at  less  cost  of  labour  and  capital  by  way  of  exchange,  and 
that  the  total  efficiency  of  production,  and  the  aggregate 
of  products,  from  which  all  incomes  are  drawn,  are  thus 
increased. 

Further,  "a  tax  which  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
importation  of  things  which  consumers  prefer  to  buy  from 
abroad,  does  not  enlarge  employment  or  raise  wages;  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  '  producers.'  It  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  some  producers  (if  among  producers  are 
counted  landlords  and  other  owners  of  natural  sources  of 
production).  But  it  is  sure  also  to  injure  other  producers 
more  than  it  benefits  the  favoured  group ;  because  it  lessens 
the  aggregate  flow  of  desirable  things  available  as  a  basis 
of  employment  and  for  distribution  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  nation. 

"This  fundamental  truth  is^  of  course,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  counsel  that,  as  the  prudent  husbandman  puts 
seed-corn  into  the  earth,  so  a  nation  should  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  something  of  present  income  in  order  to  develop 
industries  which  are  immature,  and  perhaps  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  others  which  are  strong.  But  this 
counsel  had  no  application  to  England,  because  her  indus- 
tries were  relatively  mature. 

"The  founders  of  our  present  system  had  to  combat 
the  objection  that,  although  Free  Trade  might  be  for  the 
advantage  of  all  nations  if  adopted  by  all  nations,  it  was 
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a  mistake  to  open  English  ports  freely  unless  and  until 
foreigners  would  reciprocate  this  generosity.  To  that  two 
replies  were  made. 

"The  first  was  that  foreigners  would  certainly  adopt 
England's  policy  as  soon  as  they  saw  how  successful  it 
was.  The  events  of  the  next  few  years  gave  some  support 
to  this  hope.  But  it  was  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
position.  It  ignored  the  fact  that  protection  to  fmmature 
industries  is  a  very  great  national  good ;  and  that,  though 
that  good  may  be  bought  at  too  great  a  cost,  it  would 
have  been  foolish  for  nations  with  immature  industries  to 
adopt  England's  system  pure  and  simple. 

"Their  second  answer  was  sufficient  by  itself,  and  was 
complete  without  a  flaw.  It  was  that  if,  in  spite  of  taxes 
levied  by  other  nations  on  her  goods,  she  could  get  them 
in  exchange  for  her  own  at  less  cost  than  she  could  make 
goods  like  them  for  herself,  it  was  in  her  interest  to  do  so. 
Of  course,  here  again  there  might  be  exceptional  cases. 
It  might  be  possible  to  retaliate  by  taxes,  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  which  would  be  borne  by  foreign  consumers  of 
English  good^.  But  as  has  already  been  noted,  it  was 
decided  not  to  try  for  such  small  gains." 

[With  regard  to  the  reaction  towards  Protection  in 
foreign  countries,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  took  place  in 
nearly  all  cases  under  special  financial  pressures.  In  the 
United  States  the  tariff  was  lowered  in  response  to  the 
action  of  this  country,  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  remained  low.  War  finance,  how- 
ever, necessitated  heavy  excise  duties,  and  import  duties 
had  to  be  imposed  to  balance  these.  After  the  war  the 
excise  duties  were  removed,  but  the  import  duties  re- 
mained, and  once  thoroughly  established,  they  constituted 
an  almost  irreversible  vested  interest.  In  Germany, 
Prussia  reached  a  position  of  approximate  Free  Trade 
before    the    Franco-German    War.      But   when    Bismarck 
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found  afterwards  that  he  required  a  greater  revenue  for 
military  purposes  than  the  States  of  the  Empire  would 
consent  to  pay  in  their  "matricular  contributions,"  he 
induced  manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and  landowners 
on  the  other  to  support  him  in  a  tariff  policy  by  offering 
special  benefits  to  both.  In  France  financial  needs  were 
similarly  operative.  In  almost  no  case  was  "a  very 
great  national  good  "  in  the  way  of  promotion  of  new 
industries  the  moving  principle;  and  in  Holland,  notably, 
a  policy  of  substantial  Free  Trade  has  been  adhered  to. 
In  agricultural  Denmark,  too,  food  imports  are  mostly 
left  free.] 

It  was  urged  on  the  statesmen  who  set  up  Free  Trade 
in  England  that  they  should  not  give  free  entry  to  the 
goods  of  countries  who  refused  to  lower  their  tariffs  for 
us.  In  some  cases  this  course  was  adopted ;  but  it  was 
not  a  policy  that  recommended  itself  to  the  "great 
and  noble,  if  somewhat  too  sanguine  men  who  threw 
England's  ports  open  as  wide  and  as  quickly  as  they 
could."  This  decision  of  theirs  "has  not  the  strength  of 
a  scientific  demonstration,"  such  as  their  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  importation  of  goods  which  can  be 
manufactured  at  home  tends  to  lessen  employment.  "It 
is  based  on  a  judgment  of  relative  quantities."  Such 
judgments  are' fallible,  even  for  their  time  and  place; 
and  relative  quantities  change  rapidly.  Each  age  must 
judge  such  matters  for  itself. 

[It  may  be  added  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  avowedly  tried 
for  years  to  induce  foreign  countries  to  lower  their  tariffs 
on  condition  of  our  low^ering  or  cancelling  ours ;  and  it 
was  after  finding  such  negotiations  in  general  fruitless 
that  he  decided  to  abolish  many  duties  and  reduce  others 
in  our  own  interest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
he  was  over-sanguine  on  the  subject;  and  Cobden's 
"predictions"  have  been  much  exaggerated.] 
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§  3 

Other  countries  have  not  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  policy  of  Protection  yields  the  results  which  the 
protectionist  theory  promises.  Professor  Marshall,  taking 
a  favourable  view  of  a  protectionist  policy  for  "new" 
countries,  did  not  find  the  facts  square  with  his  fore- 
cast. 

"  I  for  one  was  so  much  impressed  by  those  argu- 
ments of  Carey  and  his  followers,  which  had  found  scarcely 
any  echo  in  English  literature,  that  I  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1875  to  study  the  problems  of  national  industry 
and  international  trade  from  the  American  point  of  view ; 
and  I  was  quite  prepared  to  learn,  not  indeed  that  the 
American  system  was  applicable  to  England,  but  that 
it  might  Contain  ideas  capable  of  adaptation  to  English 
conditions. 

"I  came  back  convinced  that  a  protective  policy  in 
fact  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  protective  policy 
as  painted  by  sanguine  economists,  such  as  Carey  and 
his  followers,  who  assumed  that  all  other  people  would 
be  as  upright  as  they  knew  themselves  to  be,  and  as 
clear-sighted  as  they  believed  themselves  to  be.  I  found 
that,  however  simple  the  plan  on  which  a  protective 
policy  started,  it  was  drawn  on  irresistibly  to  become 
intricate;  and  to  lend  its  chief  aid  to  those  industries 
which  were  already  strong  enough  to  do  without  it.  In 
becoming  intricate  it  became  corrupt,  and  tended  to 
corrupt  general  politics.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  that 
this  moral  harm  far  outweighed  any  small  net  benefit 
which  it  might  be  capable  of  conferring  on  American 
industry  in  the  stage  in  which  it  was  then, 

"Subsequent  observation  of  the  course  of  politics  in 
America  and  elsewhere  has  strengthened  this  conviction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  adopted  in  England  sixty 
years  ago   remains  the  best,   and   may   probably   remain 
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the  best,  in  spite  of  increasingly  rapid  economic  change, 
because  it  is  not  a  device^  but  the  absence  of  any  device. 
A  device  contrived  to  deal  with  any  set  of  conditions 
must  become  obsolete  when  they  change." 

It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  (i)  that  Governments 
grow  less  corruptible  and  more  competent  to  frame  sound 
tariffs;  (2)  that  certain  countries  flourish  under  them; 
(3)  that  tariffs  tend  to  rise;  (4)  that  England's  industrial 
leadership  is  passing  away;  (5)  that  foreign  industrial 
combinations,  fostered  by  tariffs,  have  an  increasing  power 
to  injure  us;  and  (6)  that  new  possibilities  of  tariff 
relations  have  arisen  within  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  true  that  the  early  Free  Traders  distrusted 
governmental  control ;  but  they  had  reasons  for  doing 
so.  Standards  of  efficiency  and  ethics  have  since  risen ; 
but  this  19  largely  owing  to  Free  Trade,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  under  a  tariff  system  the  improve- 
ment would  continue.  The  experience  of  other  countries 
is  not  reassuring.  German  official  standards  have 
always  been  high ;  yet  the  methods  of  the  German 
"agrarians"  have  done  much  to  make  German  workmen 
turn  Socialists.  Englishmen  in  general  do  not  seem  to 
realise  this.  To  introduce  a  tariff  system."  into  England 
would  surely  tend  to  influence  labour  politicians  in  a 
similar  direction. 

Though  governments  improve  in  efficiency,  their  tasks 
increase  in  complexity  and  difficulty ;  and  the  need  for 
carrying  on  so  many  new  national  and  municipal  under- 
takings is  an  additional  argument  against  "an  intricate 
system  of  combative  finance  which  would  occupy  much 
of  the  best  time  and  strength  of  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment, and  which  might  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  public 
morality.** 

As  regards  the  progre^  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  under  tariffs,   again,   their  increasing  power  ahke 
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to  purchase  from  us  and  to  supply  us  has  improved  our 
position  in  many  ways,  while  injuring  it  in  others.  In 
point  of  all  natural  resources,  "excepting  climate  and 
coal "  [the  last  exception  is  much  open  to  challenge] 
"the  United  States  is  incomparably  better  supplied  than 
England  is;  and  in  the  early  stages  of  nearly  every  great 
branch  of  her  production,  labour  of  a  given  efficiency  will 
go  much  further  than  in  England — in  some  cases  more 
than  twice  as  far."  [In  the  States,  much  more  coal  is 
produced  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  miners  than  in 
England;  the  seams  being  mostly  near  the  surface^  and 
easily  worked  by  machinery.] 

When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
European  manufacturers  were  at  much  pains  to  smuggle 
machines  or  drawings  of  them  out  of  England,  Americans 
largely  invented  for  themselves;  and  they  have  always 
been  highly  progressive  in  this  respect.  Further,  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States  "is  larger  than  that 
of  the  whole  western  world  was  when  she  achieved  her 
independence.  Protection  could  not  possibly  do  her 
much  harm ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  help  given  by 
her  to  a  few  industries,  which  really  needed  help,  about 
compensated  for  the  economic  loss  (but  not  for  the  moral 
injury)  caused  in  other  directions  by  her  protective 
policy.** 

In  Germany,  again,  a  protective  policy  has  on  the 
whole  probably  hindered  rather  than  helped  industrial 
progress.  If  we  take  coal  and  iron  together,  her  mineral 
resources  appear  about  equal  to  ours  [her  iron  resources, 
since  the  invention  of  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  process,  are 
much  greater];  and  her  agricultural  resources  are  much 
larger.  As  regards  foreign  trade,  she  has  almost  exclusive 
access  to  large  areas  of  Eastern  Europe  which  do  not 
yet  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  much  of  her  pro- 
gress is  due  to  this  advantage.     Finally,  she  has  gained 
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immensely  from  the  Zollverein,  "the  most  important 
movement  towards  Free  Trade  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  except  the  contemporary  reform  of  the  British 
fiscal  system."  Its  influence  "was  largely  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  com- 
mercial federation  of  the  British  Empire;  though  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  a 
commercial  federation  of  Anglo-Saxondom',  if  that  were 
possible." 

§  4 

"England  is  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  position  than  she 
would  be  if  the  commodities  for  which  she  has  a  special 
aptitude  were  not  generally  liable  to  heavy  taxes  abroad. 
But  the  taxes  on  her  imports  levied  by  a  country  in  the 
same  industrial  phase  with  herself  will  always  be  of 
relatively  small  importance  to  her.  It  is  generally  to 
the  advantage  of  both  that  they  should  exchange  textiles 
or  metal  goods  whenever  merchants  see  their  way  to  a 
profitable  exchange." 

"Nor  could  England  be  very  seriously  injured  even 
by  a  concurrent  imposition  of  taxes  on  her  imports  on 
the  part  of  all  countries  in  the  same  industrial  phase 
with  herself.  .  .  .  Her  own  markets  would  afford  scope 
in  almost  every  branch  of  such  work  for  several  estab- 
lishments of  the  largest  size  which  can  advantageously 
be  controlled  by  single  management ;  and  therefore  her 
loss  under  this  head,  though  considerable,  would  not  be 
very  great.  She  would  give  more  attention  to  products 
suitable  for  sparsely  peopled  countries;  and  this  would 
help  her  in  obtaining  such  crude  mineral  and  agricultural 
products  as  she  needed. 

"Nor  is  there  any  very  urgent  danger  to  be  feared 
in  the  near  future  from  the  concurrent  imposition  of 
heavy  import  duties  on  manufactures  by  sparsely  peopled 
countries.     For  most  of  those  countries  are  still  in  urgent 
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need  of  capital;  and  they  cannot  afford  to  divert  much 
of  it  from  developing  their  abundant  resources  to  set- 
ting up  modern  steel  and  other  industries.  Consequently, 
many  manufactured  products  will  long  continue  to  be 
imported  on  a  large  scale  even  into  the  more  highly 
developed  new  countries." 

The  world,  however,  is  being  peopled  very  quickly. 
A  century  hence  the  fertile  and  minerally  rich  countries 
may  be  mostly  peopled  up  to  their  feeding  power,  and 
able  to  produce  most  of  the  manufactures  they  require, 
and  to  use  most  of  their  own  raw  produce.  "When 
that  time  comes,  those  who  have  surplus  raw  products 
to  sell  will  have  the  upper  hand  in  all  international 
bargains.  Acting  concurrently,  whether  by  mutual  agree- 
ment or  not,  they  will  be  in  the  possession  of  an  un- 
assailable monopoly;  and  any  taxes,  however  oppressive, 
which  they  may  choose  to  impose  on  the  only  products 
which  densely  peopled  countries  can  offer  to  them,  will  be 
paid  mainly  by  those  countries.  It  is  this  consideration, 
rather  than  the  prospect  of  any  immediate  danger," 
adds  Professor  Marshall,  "which  makes  me  regard  the 
future  of  England  with  grave  anxiety.*' 

In  one  important  respect  England  has  gained  more 
than  almost  any  other  country  from  modern  progress — 
that  is,  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the 
food  and  raw  materials  which  she  imports.  In  nearly 
every  other  respect  she  has  gained  less  than  any  other 
country;  while  countries  which  used  to  be  dependent  on 
imported  manufactures  have  gained  all  round.  Formerly 
backward  races  can  now  work  textile  and  other  machinery 
fairly  well.  *^Thus  England  is  at  a  steadily  increasing 
relative  disadvantage  in  trading  not  merely  with  people 
like  the  Japanese,  who  can  assimilate  every  part  of  the 
work  of  an  advanced  factory ;  but  also  with  places 
where  there  are  abundant  supplies  of  low-grade  labour. 
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organised  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  able  and  skilled 
men  of  a  higher  race.  This  is  already  largely  done 
in  America,  and  it  certainly  will  be  done  on  an  ever- 
increasing  Scale  in  other  continents. 

"Consequently,  England  will  not  be  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  other  nations  by  the  mere  sedulous  practice 
of  familiar  processes.  These  are  being  reduced  to  such 
mechanical  routine  by  her  own,  and  still  more  by 
Arrterican,  ingenuity  that  an  Englishman's  labour  in  them 
will  not  continue  long  to  count  for  very  much  more  than 
that  of  an  equally  energetic  man  of  a  more  backward 
race.  .  .  ♦  England's  place  among  the  nations  in  the 
future  must  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  she  retains 
industrial  leadership.  She  cannot  be  the  leader,  but  she 
may  be  a  leader." 

At  present,  Paris  maintains  an  industrial  leadership 
by  constantly  designing  new  articles  on  the  border  line 
between  art  and  luxury.  After  a  time  German  and 
English  producers  sell  good  imitations  of  them  in  large 
quantities  and  at  relatively  low  prices;  and  by  that 
time  Paris  is  producing  new  articles.  "Sixty  years  ago 
England  had  this  leadership  in  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry." It  was  inevitable  that  she  should  cede  much  of 
it  to  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States  and  the  science 
of  Germany,  'lit  was  not  inevitable  that  she  Should  lose 
so  much  of  it  as  she  has  done."  Her  many  advantages 
led  to  a  more  luxurious  way  of  life  and  a  shorter  day's 
work  than  obtained  elsewhere;  the  effects  of  the  American 
and  the  Franco-German  Wars  in  retarding  industrial 
development  in  the  States  and  Germany  further  advan- 
taged the  English  producer^  and  the  influx  of  new  gold 
facilitated  all  his  operations.  The  result  was  much 
slackness  among  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had  been  enter- 
prising, and  a  large  share  in  the  industrial  leadership 
was  rapidly  lost.     "In  the  'nineties  it  became  clear  that 
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in  the  future  Englishmen  must  take  business  as  seriously 
as  their  grandfathers  had  done,  and  as  their  American 
and  German  rivals  were  doing;  that  their  training  for 
business  must  be  methodical^  like  that  of  their  new 
rivals,  and  not  merely  practical,  on  lines  that  had  sufficed 
for  the  Simpler  world  of  tw5  generations  ago;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  time  had  passed  at  which  they  could 
afford  merely  to  teacli  foreigners  and  not  learn  from 
them  in  return." 

If,  however,  we  measure  a  country's  progress  by  the 
volume  of  her  foreign  trade,  without  reference  to  its 
quality,  we  may  draw  misleading  conclusions. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  those  industries  in  which  a  country  is  already  leading 
will  increase  hef  foreign  trade  more  than  in  proportion. 
But  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  those  in  which  she 
is  behind  will  diminish  her  foreign  trade. 

"England  has  recently  [1903]  been  behind  France  in 
motor-car  building,  and  behind  Germany  and  America 
in  some  branches  of  electrical  engineering.  A  great 
relative  advance  on  her  part  in  those  industries  would 
enable  her  to  make  for  herself  things  which  she  had 
previously  imported,  and  would  thus  diminish  her  foreign 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  even  a  small  advance  in  her 
power  of  spinning  very  high  counts  of  cotton  yarn 
would  increase  her  foreign  trade  considerably ;  because 
that  is  a  thing  for  which  other  nations  have  an  elastic 
demand,  and  are  at  present  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
England." 

[In  point  of  fact,  the  English  motor-car  trade  has  been 
rapidly  catching  up  with  the  French  since  1903,  and  in 
1910  it  is  busily  occupied  not  only  in  manufacturing  for 
the  home  demand,  but  in  supplying  French  orders.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall's  argument  is  thus  well  illustrated.  Home 
industry   has   advanced   out   of   proportion    to   the   given 
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branch  of  export  trade.     The  new  Census  of  Production 
will  throw  much  light  on  such  forms  of  progress.] 

"Improvements  in  manufacture  and  in  transport, 
aided  by  Free  Trade,  enable  England  to  supply  her 
own  requirements  as  regards  food,  clothing,  &c.,  at  the 
cost  of  a  continually  diminishing  percentage  of  her 
whole  exports.  Her  people  spend  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing percentage  of  their  income  on  material  commodities ; 
they  spend  ever  more  and  more  on  house-room  and  its 
attendant  expenses^  on  education,  on  amusement,  holiday 
travel,  &c.  Recent  censuses  show  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  Englishmen  who  earn  their  living  by 
providing  for  these  growing  requirements.  That  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  devote  themselves 
to  producing  things  which  might  be  exported  in  return 
for  foreign  products  increases  very  slowly.  Of  course, 
if  her  foreign  trade  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
things  exported  and  imported,  it  is  increasing  fast;  for 
a  man's  daily  labour  now  deals  with  a  much  larger 
volume  of  goods  in  almost  every  industry  than  formerly. 
But  still  it  is  not  increasing  [in  1903]  as  fast  as  that 
of  Germany  and  America.  How  far  is  this  really 
an  evil  ?  " 

[In  point  of  fact,  the  British  export  trade  increased 
in  the  years  1905-6-7  more  than  that  of  Germany  and 
America,  as  regards  manufactures ;  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  home  trade  and  total  well-being  also  continued  to 
increase.] 

England's  share  in  the  world's  good  things,  if  we 
take  into  account  not  only  consumption  of  commodities 
but  the  pleasures  of  travel  enjoyed  by  so  many  of  her 
people,  remains  greater  than  that  of  Germany,  "The 
real  test  of  relative  progress  w^hich  foreign  trade  offers 
lies  in  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  for  measuring  the 
skill    with    which    each    nation    applies    her    industry    to 
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producing  great  results  with  small  manual  effort.  .  .  . 
In  view  of  her  failing  stores  of  iron  ore,  England  rightly 
exports  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  machinery  and 
implements  which  are  of  small  bulk  relatively  to  their 
value,  and  that  is  an  indication  of  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship;  but  her  imports  of  electrical  plant  and  aniline  dyes 
show  that  her  hold  on  leadership  is  insecure,  and  can 
be  retained  only  by  renouncing  the  easy  self-complacency 
engendered  by  abnormal  prosperity  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  last  century." 

§  5 

"For  England,  though  not  for  America,  Free  Trade 
is  essential  to  leadership.  On  the  one  hand,  England  is 
not  in  a  strong  position  for  reprisals  against  hostile 
tariffs.  On  the  other  hand;,  it  is  not  merely  expedient 
— it  is  absolutely  essential— for  England's  hopes  of 
retaining  a  high  place  in  the  world  that  she  should 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  increasing  the  alertness  of  her 
industrial  population  in  general,  and  her  manufacturers 
in  particular;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  device  to 
be  compared  in  efficiency  with  the  plan  of  keeping  her 
markets  open  to  the  new  products  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  to  those  of  American  inventive  genius  and  of 
German  systematic  thought  and  scientific  training. 

"Further,  it  is  more  necessary  for  her  manufacturers 
than  for  any  others  that  they  should  be  able  to  buy 
cheaply,  and  without  friction,  any  foreign  products — 
whether  technically  described  as  '  manufactured,'  or  not 
— which  they  may  want  at  any  stage  of  their  complex 
and  varied  work.  This  could  not  be  arranged  by  a 
system  of  rebates.  It  would  require  the  conversion  of 
many  manufacturing  areas  into  Free  Trade  zones,  each 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  or  a  cordon  of  revenue 
officers." 
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In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  "the  main 
bulk  of  the  burden  on  consumable  commodities  falls  on 
the  poorer  classes,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  poorer 
classes  spend  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their  incomes 
upon  commodities  than  the  richer  classes  do.  And, 
secondly,  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  on  commodities 
must,  for  technical  reasons,  be  specific,  that  is,  appor- 
tioned merely  to  the  quantity  of  a  thing  of  any  given 
kind ;  and  not  ad  valorem,  that  is,  apportioned  also  to 
the  fineness  or  high  quality  of  the  thing  in  its  kind. 
Therefore  such  taxes  amount  to  more  shillings  for  every 
pound  that  the  poorer  classes  spend  on  the  taxed  com- 
modities than  they  do  for  every  pound  spent  on  them 
by  the  well-to-do." 

But  the  injustice  extends  also  to  taxes  on  machinery, 
since  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  runs  far  more  to  goods 
and  foods  in  the  making  and  packing  of  which  machinery 
it  used,  than  does  that  of  the  rich.  The  Free  Trade 
period  found  the  workers  paying  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  their  income  In  taxes  than  the  rich  did  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  century  found  them  paying  a  less 
percentage  than  before.  England  has  no  excuse  for  a 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things. 

She  has  little  to  gain,  further,  by  any  attempt  to 
coerce  other  countries  into  lowering  their  tariffs,  and  little 
to  hope  for  from  bargaining.  Bargains  of  the  kind  would 
be  a  perpetual  disturbance  to  trade ;  and  in  other  coun- 
tries they  are  a  visible  injury  to  politics.  "  Protective 
duties  are  easy  to  impose,,  and  hard  to  remove;  and 
the  suggested  plan  would  lead  to  a  number  of  protec- 
tive taxes  based  on  no  scientific  system,  and  conducive 
neither  tQ  the  material  nor  the  moral  prosperity  of  the 
country  .** 

Certainly  a  refusal  to  her  of  "most-favoured  nation  " 
treatment  by  any   Power  would  be  an   act  of  deliberate 
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commercial  hostility,  which  would  make  it  justifiable  to 
consider  reprisals.  But  that  problem  does  not  arise. 
"Nearly  every  one  who  is  trying  to  get  any  taxes  on 
imports  lowered  on  behalf  of  his  own  country  is  likely 
to  be  working  for  England's  good  under  this  clause, 
unless  he  gives  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  avoid 
doing  it.  The  few  cases  in  which  he  takes  the  trouble 
are  quoted  over  and  over  again  in  English  controversial 
literature;  while  little  is  heard  of  the  far  more  numerous 
cases  in  which  England's  masterly  policy  of  quiescence 
is  rewarded  by  her  reaping  the  fruits  of  other  people's 
excitements,  quarrels,  and  worries.  The  clause  in  fact 
gives  England  nearly  all  that  she  could  obtain  by  inter- 
minable tariff  wars,  and  at  no  cost." 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground,  further,  for 
the  opinion  that  foreign  imports  compete  unfairly  with 
British  goods  in  British  markets  because  they  have  not 
contributed  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  British 
Government.  "For  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
imports  are  received  in  exchange  for  exports  of  our 
goods  and  services.  ,  »  .  All  these  exports  have  paid 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  British  Government. 
That  share  has  entered  into  their  cost.  That  cost  has 
been  defrayed  by  the  imports  obtained  in  exchange  for 
them ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  paid  by  those  imports." 

As  regards  the  competition  of  foreign  "  trusts "  and 
"cartels,"  which  are  alleged  to  undersell  our  producers 
unfairly  in  our  free  market,  it  m&y  be  noted  that  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  an  American  syndicate  to  sell 
more  cheaply  abroad  than  at  home  raises  up  against  it 
enemies  at  home  who  demand  that  its  protection  shall 
be  withdrawn,  a3  being  plainly  unnecessary.  German 
"cartels"  differ  widely  in  their  nature  and  procedure 
from  American  syndicates;  but  they,  too,  before  1903, 
aroused  much  home  enmity  by  selling  their  raw  or  half- 
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raw  products  to  English  and  other  foreign  manufacturers 
at  prices  which  enabled  the  finished  product  made  of  them 
to  undersell  the  German  finished  product.  Since  1903  the 
hostility  thus  aroused,  and  other  influences,  have  greatly- 
modified  the  policy  of  the  cartels,  which  is  latterly  rather 
hostile  to  extreme  forms  of  dumping. 

"Dumping  into  the  English  market  is  annoying  to 
some  English  manufacturers,  while  benefiting  others  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  it  is  hard  to  devise  a  remedy 
that  will  not  be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is  not  possible 
to  prohibit  all  selling  below  the  full  normal  price ;  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  when  such  a  lowering  of  the  price  is 
reprehensible,  still  less  when  it  is  an  offence.  English 
manufacturers,  especially  in  the  iron  industry,  were  for 
more  than  half  a  century  by  far  the  chief  evil-doers  in 
this  direction,  and  the  memory  of  their  ill-deeds  rankles 
sorely  in  American  minds.  Even  now  the  accusations 
levied  against  some  combinations  of  English  shipping 
companies,  not  without  indirect  Government  subsidies, 
are  very  bitter.  And  it  might  be  hard  to  take  formal 
action  against  foreigners,  who  were  selling  cheaply  in 
English  markets,  without  laying  ourselves  open  to  very 
sharp  retorts,  and  even  retaliations." 

§  6 
There  remains  to  be  considered  the  appeal  for  "closer 
relations  between  England  and  her  Dependencies  "  under 
a  system  of  tariff  preferences.  If  it  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  British  industrial  interests,  it  is 
ill-founded.  The  Mother  Country  is  exhausting  her  coal, 
her  main  natural  resource ;  she  has  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  the  National  Debt,  part  of  which  was  incurred 
by  the  forefathers  of  our  brethren  in  the  Colonies  as 
well  as  by  our  own  forefathers ;  and  the  Colonies  have 
contributed    scarcely    anything    to    the    great    naval    ex- 
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penditure  which  protects  their  coasts  and  keeps  the  sea 
free  for  them  as  for  us.  As  they  yield  high  returns  to 
investments  of  British  capital,  "it  is  perhaps  reasonable 
that  she  should  continue  to  defend  their  coasts  with  but 
little  aid  from  them,  while  great  wealth  is  flowing  into 
them,  earned  partly  by  the  expenditure  which  has  created 
her  debt;  but  she  may  fairly  expect  some  response  to 
her  generosity." 

"Imperial  unity  is  a  high  ideal.  A  well-to-do  English- 
man who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  something  for  it 
appears  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  his  age.  And  as  all 
classes  of  Englishmen  have  a  clear  responsibility  to 
posterity,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  ask  that  even  the 
poorer  of  them  should  contribute  a  little  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal,  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
their  present  sacrifice  would  redound  in  a  greater  national 
benefit  to  their  descendants.  The  contribution  expected 
from  them  must  however,  in  equity,  be  small  relatively 
to  that  made  by  the  well-to-do. 

"Thus  England  might  perhaps  contribute  to  such 
schemes  as  that  of  an  '  all-red  route  '  round  the  world, 
which  would  promote  general  intercourse  throughout  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  And  she  might  even  consider  proposals 
for  some  departure  from  that  financial  policy  which  has 
seemed  best  suited  for  her  own  needs,  if  she  could  hope 
that  she  could  go  a  little  way  without  being  drawn  on 
to  go  a  great  way ;  and  that  she  could  do  herself  no 
great  harm  by  going  a  little  way.  But  can  she  entertain 
this  hope  ?  " 

A  preferential  system  could  probably  be  worked  to-day 
with  much  less  of  smuggling  and  corruption  than  took 
place  formerly  under  Protection.  "But  the  abuses  which 
caused  the  abandonment  of  differential  duties  by  England 
were  so  great,  and  infused  so  much  moral  poison  into 
many  branches  of  business,   that  abuses  much  less  than 
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they  might  yet  count  for  a  good  deal  in  the  balance 
between  our  present  system  and  one  which  proposes  to 
cement  the  Empire  by  such  means.  So  far  as  these  diffi- 
culties are  concerned  the  position  of  England  and  her 
Colonies  seems  to  be  Similar. 

"But  in  regard  to  the  main  issue  their  positions  are 
far  apart.  Protective  policies  come  naturally  if  not 
necessarily  to  young  countries,  which  believe  that  many 
of  their  young  industries  m^y  have  a  great  future  if 
protected  from  the  competition  of  powerful  rivals  in 
older  countries,  where  capital  is  abundant  and  industrial 
organisation  is  highly  developed.  .  .  .  But  the  history 
of  all  countries  and  all  ages  is  repeating  itself  in  the 
Colonies.  Even  honourable  men  there  are  being  drawn 
into  slippery  paths.    .    .    . 

"  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  oldest  of  all 
industrial  countries.  She  has  no  industries  which  need 
protection  on  the  ground  of  youth.  But  she  has  a  few 
which  have  needed  a  stimulus  because  they  have  been 
sleepy.  Under  the  stimulus  given  to  them  by  the  sale 
of  high-class  imported  products  in  their  own  market,  the 
greater  part  of  these  few  have  been  markedly  aroused 
during  the  last  few  years;  and  she  might  indeed  have 
been  several  hundred  million  pounds  the  poorer  if  that 
stimulus  had  been  shut  out  by  a  tariff.  Her  industries 
do  not  need  defence  against  the  cheaper  capital  of  any 
other  country.  ...  In  her  case,  therefore,  import  duties 
levied  otherwise  than  with  a  direct  view  to  revenue,  seem 
to  me  to  have  no  economic  justification.  They  cannot, 
I  have  argued,  cause  foreigners  to  contribute  appreci- 
ably to  her  public  burdens.  Though  they  may  cause 
new  employment  to  appear  in  certain  directions,  they  will 
necessarily  lessen  the  National  Dividend ;  and  therefore 
they  will  necessarily  lessen  the  amount  of  employment 
at  good  wages. 
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"I  believe  that  they  have  this  effect  in  every  old 
country,  but  that  there  is  none  other  to  ivhich  they  could 
do  injury  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  they  would  do 
to  England.  She  still  haft  advantages  in  competition 
with  other  advanced  countries  due  to  her  cheap  capital ; 
to  her  cheap  coal;  and  to  her  climate,,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  steady  work,  and  is  specially  favourable  to  the 
finer  cotton  industries.  But  her  chief  remaining  advantage 
lies  in  that  unapproached  freedom  of  movement,  that 
viability  that  gives  her  m'uch  of  the  strength,  without  the 
cumbrousness  and  want  of  elasticity,  of  a  single  huge 
firm  extending  over  the  whole  land.  In  the  phase  which 
the  twentieth  century  seems  to  be  opening  out  for  her, 
viability  for  all  things,  great  and  Small,  that  may  be 
needed  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  production  of  fine 
and  complex  goods,  is  essential  to  her.  Unless  she  can 
produce  these  with  less  labour  than  any  other  country 
can,  it  is  in  my  opinion  impossible  that  she  can  continue 
to  pay,  aS  she  does  at  present,  higher  rates  of  real  wages 
than  prevail  in  any  other  old  country  fof  almost  every 
kind  of  labour;  the  real  wages  of  her  people  must  fall 
to  the  German  level.  They  might  even  fall  below  that, 
for  Germany  has  advantages  of  her  own.  Railways  are 
increasing  the  economic  advantages  of  her  situation  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  very  fast.  Her  people  had  learnt 
to  use  their  low  wages  and  professional  incomes  thriftily 
and  wisely  before  they  came  under  the  temptation  to 
imitate  English  carelessness  in  dom'estic  economy ;  and 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  technical  economies  of 
business,  they  have  attained  a  high  scientific  perfection 
from  which  English  men  and  women  are  yet  far. 

"The  suggestion,  then,  that  England  should  abandon 
that  viability  which  is  her  chief  source  of  strength  in 
comparison  with  competitors  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  seems  to  me  a  radically  bad  way  towards  attain- 
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ing  a  good  end.  In  particular,  there  is  danger  in  the 
fact  that  in  these  schemes  the  gain  which  either  side  is 
invited  to  expect  is  greater  than  the  loss  which  she  is 
to  incur ;  and  yet,  as  the  scheme  includes  dififerential 
duties  which  are  essentially  wasteful,  the  aggregate 
material  gain  must,  in  my  belief,  be  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate material  loss.  The  schemes  would  be  less  dangerous 
if  they  started  with  the  frank  statement,  '  Imperial  unity 
is  an  ideal  worth  much  material  loss;  let  us  consider 
how  best  to  share  this  loss  among  us.'  As  it  is,  the 
schemes  appear  to  me  likely  to  breed  more  of  disappoint- 
ment and  friction  between  England  and  her  Colonies 
than  of  goodwill  and  the  true  spirit  of  Imperial  unity. 
And,  if  approached  in  a  spirit  of  greed,  rather  than  of 
self-sacrifice,  they  are  likely  to  arouse  animosity  in  other 
lands,  and  to  postpone  the  day  at  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  towards  a  federated  Anglo-Saxondom, 
which  seems  to  be  an  even  higher  ideal  than  Imperial 
unity. 

"  For  these  reasons  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  what 
appears  the  well-established  fact,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mercantile  bargaining  the  best  preferences  which 
the  Colonies  could  offer  to  England  would  be  of  but 
very  moderate  advantage  to  her  in  her  present  phase. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  insist  that  the  duty  of  a  trustee 
to  his  ward  is  in  some  respects  more  stringent  even  than 
his  duty  to  his  son;  that  India  is  the  ward  of  England; 
that  India  is  poor,  while  the  Colonies  are  rich;  and  that 
India's  commercial  policy  has  been  generous." 
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Tariff    Reform    as    a    Method 
of  Raising   Revenue 

As  a  method  of  raising  revenue  Tariff  Reform  was 
undeniably  the  main  issue  at  the  General  Election  of  igio. 
And  it  was  a  singularly  relevant  issue,  for  the  expenditure 
which  the  new  taxation  proposed  by  the  Budget  was 
designed  to  meet  was  not  challenged.  The  Budget  had 
been  "referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  "  in  order,  as 
Lord  Lansdowne  announced,  that  the  people  might  have 
an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  saying  whether  they 
desired  that  the  increased  expenditure — which  no  one 
challenged — should  be  met  by  means  of  the  Budget  taxes 
or  by  means  of  Tariff  Reform.  So  far  as  the  Budget  was 
concerned,  that  was  the  sole  issue.  At  no  time  and  by  no 
person  was  Tariff  Reform  put  forward  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Budget  or  in  substitution  for  some  of  the  Budget 
taxes.  It  was  advanced  exclusively  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Budget.  This  was  made  as  clear  in  the  Commons  as  in 
the  Lords.  The  Opposition  leaders  adopted  the  unusual 
course  of  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  both  on  third  and 
on  second  reading.  They  adopted  the  still  more  unusual 
course  of  moving  no  specific  amendment.  The  reason 
given  by  their  spokesman  was  explicit  and  free  from 
ambiguity.  Here  are  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  when  moving,  on  the  6th  June,  1909,  that 
the  Finance  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  three  months  from 
that  date:  "It  may  be  said  that  I  offer  no  alternative 
to  the  scheme  which  the  Government  has  propounded. 
That  is  true.  .  .  ,  The  alternative  which  we 
have  in  mind  is  as  well  known  to  this  House  as  it  is 
to   the   country.     .     .     .     We  have   every    reason    to    be 
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satisfied  with  the  progress  which  our  scheme  makes  on 
the  further  consideration  given  to  it  by  the  country.  It 
may  be  alleged  against  me  that  I  specify  in  my  motion 
no  objection  to  any  particular  taxes  that  are  included 
in  this  Bill.  ...  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  not  to  this  or  that  individual  tax,  but  to  the 
Budget  proposals  as  a  whole."  And  the  speech  closed 
with  these  words  :  "  If  that  (the  Budget)  be  the  highest 
effort  of  Free  Trade  finance  in  dealing  with  a  fiscal 
emergency,  then  the  sooner  we  take  our  two  alterna- 
tives to  the  country  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 
This  was  the  attitude  maintained  by  the  Opposition 
with  unbroken  consistency  throughout  the  Budget  cam- 
paign in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  No  discrimina- 
tion was  ever  made  among  the  Budget  taxes.  The  Budget 
was  treated  as  a  whole,  and  condemned  as  a  whole. 
The  alternative,  and  the  only  alternative  propounded, 
by  which  it  was  asserted  the  unchallenged  expenditure 
could  be  met,  was  Tariff  Reform.  It  is  undeniable,  there- 
fore, that  the  plain  issue  presented  to  the  country,  so  far 
as  the  Budget  was  concerned,  was  :  Shall  this  admitted 
need  for  increased  expenditure  be  met  by  the  Budget  taxes 
or  by  means  of  Tariff  Reform  ?  Now,  this  being  the 
issue,  it  is  profoundly  significant  that  neither  before  nor 
during  the  progress  of  the  Election  did  any  responsible 
Opposition  leader  even  attempt  to  show  how  this  addition 
to  the  national  expenditure  could  be  met,  apart  from  the 
Budget  taxes.  And  the  significance  of  this  silence  is 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  there  was  then,  and  is  now,  in 
existence  a  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform  promulgated  by  their 
Chief  to  which  all  the  Opposition  leaders  have  given  in 
their  definite  adhesion.  As  it  is  the  one  and  only  Tariff 
Reform  plan  for  raising  revenue  which  has  ever  been 
authoritatively  propounded,  it  merits  the  closest  attention. 
A  careful  examination  of  its  proposals  will  reveal  the  reason 
why  it  was  kept  in  the  background  at  the  precise  moment 


when  its  production  was  vital  and  essential.  This — the 
only  extant  plan  of  Tariff  Reform  officially  proclaimed  and 
unreservedly  adopted  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Opposition — appeared  at  Birmingham  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  made  its  appearance 
were  striking.  The  militant  and  official  elements  in  the 
Tory  Party  were  restive  and  discontented.  Judged  by 
their  public  utterances,  the  members  of  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench  were  still  at  sixes  and  sevens  on  what  all  of 
them  regarded  as  the  momentous  question  of  the  day — 
so  far  as  their  party  fortunes  were  concerned.  Tariff 
Reform  still  remained  the  first  plank  in  the  constructive 
programme  of  the  party ;  and  yet  no  two  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  were  agreed  on  the  question  what  that  plank 
was  to  be.  For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  "raging,  tearing  propaganda"  these  differences  were 
composed,  and  a  plan  was  produced  which  met  with 
the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approval  of  all. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations.  It  was  held  at 
Birmingham,  appropriately  enough,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1907.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  leading 
lights  of  the  Tariff  Reform  movement.  Revenue  was 
the  first  thought  in  their  minds.  They  were  still  smarting 
under  the  taunt  of  broken  promises  about  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  were  determined  to  point  the  way  to  their 
fulfilment.  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  moved  the  resolution,  sub- 
sequently adopted  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  said 
that  the  reform  of  our  fiscal  system  "was  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  progress  in  the  direction  of 
Social  Reform,  whether  it  be  for  Old  Age  Pensions  or 
any  other  reform  on  which  the  Unionist  Party  might 
decide."  And  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said,  emphatically,  that 
"Fiscal  Reform  was  tied  up  with  Social  Reform.  They 
could  not  get  money  in  any  other  way.     The  resources 


of  existing  taxation  were  exhausted.  Money  needed  for 
Social  Reform  must  be  got  by  widening  the  basis  of 
taxation.  Fiscal  Reform,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  all  Social  Reforms." 

It  is  thus  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  attention  of  the 
assembled  Tories  was  concentrated  on  Tariff  Reform  as 
a  method  of  raising  the  additional  revenue  which  it  was 
then  foreseen  would  be  required  to  meet  increased  expendi- 
ture on  Social  Reforms.  The  marching  order  to  "talk 
unemployment"  had  not  then  gone  forth.  And  when 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  addressed  the  gathering  this 
was  the  aspect  of  Tariff  Reform  to  which  he  devoted  his 
attention.  He  took  as  his  text  the  resolution  which 
had  been  submitted  to  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
assembled  delegates. 

"That  resolution,"  he  said,  "divides  the  question  into 
four  heads — broadening  the  basis  of  taxation,  safeguard- 
ing our  great  productive  industries  from  unfair  compe- 
tition, strengthening  your  position  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiation  in  foreign  markets,  and  establishing  pre- 
ferential commercial  arrangements  with  the  Colonies,  and 
securing  for  British  producers  and  workmen  a  further 
advantage  over  foreign  competitors  in  the  Colonial 
markets." 

Mr.  Balfour  then  pointed  out  that  from  any  one  of 
these  four  propositions  the  whole  pohcy  might  be 
approached.  He  deliberately  chose  as  his  avenue  of 
approach  "the  revenue  side,"  the  point  of  view  which  was 
represented  by  the  resolution  which  dealt  with  the  basis 
of  taxation.  The  broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation, 
he  said,  is  "absolutely  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  for 
revenue  purposes,  and  if  we  had  no  Colonies,  and  no 
such  thing  in  existence  as  commercial  treaties,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  and  revenue 
alone,  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation."  It  is  thus 
clear  that  Mr.  Balfour — in  this  respect  in  complete  agree- 


ment  with  his  lieutenants — addressed  himself  to  the 
"task  of  outlining  a  plan  of  Tariff  Reform  which 
would  raise  the  money  requisite  to  meet  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  nation."  That  plan  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  set  forth  by  him  in  a  series  of  distinct  propositions, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  were  incontrovertible  by  fiscal 
reformers,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  uncertainty 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  plan. 

These  propositions  are  :  First.  The  duties  should  be 
widespread.  Second.  The  duties  should  be  small. 
Third.  The  duties  should  not  touch  raw  material. 
Fourth.  The  duties  should  not  alter  the  proportion  in 
which  the  working  classes  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  government.  It  was  by  a  plan  of  Tariff  Reform 
embodying  and  giving  effect  to  these  four  essential 
features  that  Mr.  Balfour  proposed  to  find  the  money  to 
finance  the  Social  Reforms  which  he  clearly  saw  lay  before 
us. 

"I  ask  now,"  he  said,  "how  is  Mr.  Asquith  going  to 
find  the  money  for  his  Social  Reform  on  the  present  basis 
of  taxation  ?  He  is  fond  of  asking  questions  of  those  who 
have  no  responsibility.  I  ask  him  who  is  responsible, 
and  how  he  means  to  do  it  I  cannot  conceive."  He  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  Social  Reform  in  the  past  had 
been,  in  his  opinion,  mainly  the  work  of  the  ^ory  Party, 
and  that  they  alone  were  in  a  position  to  find  the  necessary 
money,  and  that  by  abandoning  Free  Trade  finance. 

Now,  if  careful  attention  is  given  to  these  four  plain 
and,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  practically  incontrovertible 
propositions,  it  is  by  no  means  difiicult  to  construct  the 
plan  of  Tariff  Reform  which  was  in  his  mind,  and  which 
was  then,  and  is  now,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  whole 
Tory  Party  in  order  to  find  revenue.  The  first  essential 
feature  of  this  new  method  of  raising  revenue  is  the  wide- 
spread character  of  the  duties.  They  must,  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  be  numerous,   "because  if  you  require  revenue, 
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and  your  duties  are  small,  you  must  have  many  articles  of 
consumption  subject  to  those  duties." 

How  numerous  the  duties  are  to  be  no  one  has  ever 
said.  And  it  really  does  not  signify.  What  is  certain 
is  that  they  will  embrace  as  few  classes  of  commodities  as 
may  be;  for  widespread  duties  have  long  ago  been  finally 
abandoned  by  all  sound  financiers  all  over  the  world  as 
being  the  most  wasteful  and  least  business-like  means  of 
raising  revenue. 

The  cost  of  collection  always  tends  to  eat  up 
the  yield.  No  man  has  ever  defended  them,  or 
can  defend  them,  as  revenue  raising  expedients.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  all  modern  finance  is  to  concentrate 
duties  upon  very  few  articles  in  widespread  use.  The 
cost  of  collection  is  a  burden  quite  fatal  to  the  levy  of 
widespread  duties  for  revenue  purposes.  The  propo- 
sition that,  in  the  new  tariff,  the  duties  must  be  wide- 
spread meets  with  no  favour  or  support  from  any  intel- 
ligent financier.  It  is  an  obsolete  doctrine,  and  has  never 
been  so  much  as  referred  to  by  any  Tariff  Reformer  since 
the  Birmingham  speech. 

But,  next,  the  duties  must  be  small.  Small  is  a  relative 
term,  meaning  a  very  different  thing  on  the  lips  of  the 
rich  man  from  what  it  signifies  to  the  very  poor.  How 
small  are  the  new  duties  to  be  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  this  head ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  explained,  his  reasons  for  keeping  the 
duties  low  is  "because  it  is  small  duties  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  either  of  production  or 
consumption."  The  duties  must,  therefore,  be  so  small 
as  not  to  hinder  production  or  consumption.  Now,  no 
one  denies  that  a  lo  per  cent,  duty  would  so  interfere. 
Every  Tariff  Reformer  asserts  that  it  would,  and  supports 
it  on  that  very  ground.  The  lo  per  cent,  duty  on 
manufactured  articles  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was    expressly   designed    to    "  interfere    with    the    natural 


course  of  production,"  and  to  direct  it  into  domestic 
channels. 

The  only  duty  ever  put  forward  throughout  the  con- 
troversy as  a  "small"  duty  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  5  P^^" 
cent,  on  meat  and  dairy  produce.  This  is  the  duty  which 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  lieutenants  obviously  mean  when 
they  speak  of  "small  duties."  From  this  position  they 
have  never  receded.  This  proposal  they  have  never 
modified  or  altered.  By  5  per  cent,  duties,  levied  for 
revenue  purposes,  they  still  stand  firm. 

But  the  question  remains,  on  what  classes  of  com- 
modities is  this  5  per  cent,  duty  to  be  levied  ?  The  answer 
given  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  approved  by  all  his  followers, 
is  ''not  on  raw  viaterials."  What  are  these  raw  materials? 
The  answer  is  easy.  Raw  materials  are  goods  brought  to 
our  ports  from  across  the  seas,  which,  on  their  way  from 
the  ship's  side  to  the  consumer,  pass  through  some  opera- 
tion performed  by  the  hands  of  a  workman  resident  in 
Great  Britain  ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  articles  "requiring  to  pass  through  some 
process  of  adaptation  or  combination  before  entering  into 
consumption."  This  is  the  only  possible  definition  of 
"raw  materials."  None  other  has  ever  been  attempted. 
The  duties,  therefore,  plainly  must  fall  exclusively  on 
manufactured  articles  which  reach  our  ports  from  across 
the  seas  and  then  pass  unchanged  straight  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  other  words — the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  League — the  duties  which  are  to  raise 
the  revenue  must  fall  on  "finished  foreign  manufactures." 
Now  a  duty  on  "finished  foreign  manufactures"  would 
unquestionably  answer  Mr.  Balfour's  first  requirement — 
that  the  duties  should  be  numerous.  For,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  imported  articles  in  use  since  January  of  the  present 
year,  the  number  of  headings  separately  specified  which 
would  be  included  in  Class  A  (articles  wholly  manufac- 
tured) is  about  150.     The  total  number  of  headings  in  the 
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import  list  is  about  800.  And  some  of  the  150  headings 
cover  a  variety  of  commercially  different  articles.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  duties  confined  to  "finished  foreign 
manufactures"  would  be  correctly  described  as  "wide- 
spread." But  all  this  being  clear,  the  vital  question  at 
once  emerges  :  Is  food  to  be  excluded  ?  To  this  question 
Mr.  Balfour  returned  what  any  economist  would  call 
a  clear  and  decided  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For,  to 
tax  food  would  grievously  violate  Mr.  Balfour's  fourth 
proposition — that  the  new  taxation,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  not  alter  the  proportion  in  which  the  working  man 
contributes  to  the  revenue.  Indeed,  no  responsible 
politician  has  ever  proposed  food  taxes  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue,  not  merely  because  of  their  unpopularity, 
but  because  their  imposition  for  that  purpose  and  with 
that  effect  would  mean  a  violation  of  the  first  rule  of  sound 
taxation — that  men  should  be  asked  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  to  pay.  To  raise  revenue  by  means  of 
food  taxes  means  the  converse.  The  smaller  a  man's 
income  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  his  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  government  if  the  national  revenue  be  raised 
by  food  taxes.  With  food  taxes  barred,  then,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  raw  material  barred  on  the  other  hand, 
the  classes  of  goods  from  which  the  additional  revenue  is 
to  be  derived-are  at  once  seen.  It  must  come  from  small 
duties — that  is  to  say,  5  per  cent,  duties— to  be  levied, 
as  the  President  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  tells  us,  on 
"finished  foreign  manufactures." 

The  question  is,  how  much  revenue  can  we  derive  from 
small  duties  levied  on  these  "finished  foreign  manufac- 
tures." That  question — which  is,  of  course,  vital — has  not 
yet  been  faced  by  any  Tariff  Reformer.  It  is  compara- 
tively simple,  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  omission  to  con- 
sider it  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  its  complexity. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  year 
1908 — the  latest  complete  year  for  which  we  have  the  full 
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returns — we  find  that,  of  "articles  completely  manufac- 
tured and  ready  for  consumption/'  we  imported  £5^-^ 
millions  from  all  sources.  P>om  foreign  countries  came 
;^5i-8  millions,  and  from  British  Colonies  and  Pos- 
sessions came  £s  millions.  But  in  the  same  year  we 
re-exported  no  less  than  ^lo  millions'  worth  of  "articles 
completely  manufactured  and  ready  for  consumption." 
We  are,  therefore,  left  with  £4^-8  millions  of  "finished 
foreign  manufactures  "  from  which  to  derive  our  additional 
revenue,  by  means  of  "small  duties."  Now  a  small  duty 
—i.e.,  a  5  per  cent,  duty — on  these  articles  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  less  than  ;{^2, 250,000,  and  that  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  duty  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
import,  that  is  to  say,  in  interfering  "with  the  natural 
course  either  of  production  or  consumption."  But  there 
falls  to  be  deducted  the  additional  cost  of  collection,  which 
has  been  cautiously  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
;^75o,ooo  per  annum.  If,  then,  from  the  amount  of  the 
yield  of  the  duty,  ;^2, 250,000,  we  deduct  the  cost  of 
collection,  ^750,000,  the  revenue  to  be  received  is 
^1,500,000,  just  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  three- 
fourths  of  one  "Dreadnought."  And  there  is  nothing  left 
for  social  reform,  which  all  Tariff  Reformers  unite  in 
saying  is  the  sole  raison  d'etre  of  their  specific. 

The  reason  why  Tariff  Reformers  of  all  shades  per- 
sistently refuse  to  face  the  question  of  the  revenue  raising 
capacity  of  their  scheme  is  manifest.  Their  silence  on  this 
head  at  the  time  when  this,  and  this  alone,  was  the  vital 
and  relevant  issue — viz.,  when  the  Budget  had  been 
"referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  country" — requires  no 
explanation.  No  alternative  method  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary revenue  was  advanced  because  the  Tory  Party  was 
finally  committed  to  a  tariff  of  numerous  "small  duties" 
on  "finished  foreign  manufactures,"  and  that  plan 
obviously  could  not  bear  examination.  The  complete 
collapse,  at  the  recent  General  Election,  of  Tariff  Reform 
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as  a  method  of  raising  revenue  is  easily  explicable  when- 
ever the  sole  plan  for  that  purpose  put  forward  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  is  subjected  to  scrutiny.     For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  stand  alone 
in  propounding  the  new  scheme.     It  was  received  by  the 
Tariff   Reformers  among   his  followers  with  a  universal 
chorus  of  approval.     It  was  blessed  at  once  and  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law.     After  due  consideration  of  its  details,   Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  repeated  his  approval  at  Edinburgh 
on   December    nth   and  at  Acock's   Green   on   December 
i6th.     Mr.  Lyttelton  blessed  it  at  Coatbridge  on  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  and  attributed  to  it  the  blessed  result  that  "the 
Unionist  Party  was  once  more  a  living  force."    And  Lord 
Lansdowne,  speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  his  great 
position  as  Leader  of  the  Tory   Party   in   the  House  of 
Lords,  said  at  Glasgow  on  December  13th  that  "the  large 
majority  of  the  party  was  ready  to  accept  the  policy  laid 
down  with  so  much  clearness  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  great 
speech    he  delivered   at   Birmingham."     No   man    in    the 
party  has  ever  at  any  time  disclaimed  Mr.  Balfour's  plan. 
By  all  it  was  accepted  as  the  long-sought-for  cement  by 
which   to  bind    together  a    riven    party.      By   all    it   was 
acclaimed  solely  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  social 
reform.    Mr.'Balfour  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  other  three 
heads  into  which,  as  he  said,  the  resolution  he  was  support- 
ing divided  itself.    In  this  silence  his  followers  have,  with 
unbroken  unanimity,  followed  his  example.     First  of  the 
remaining  three  heads  comes  "Safeguarding  our  great  pro- 
ductive industries  from  unfair  competition."    On  this  head 
Mr.  Balfour  and  all  his  followers  have  preserved  unbroken 
silence.     Obviously  so;  for  really  this  problem,  if  it  be  a 
problem,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Tariff  Reform.     A 
tariff  offers  no  remedy  whatever  for  unfair  competition,  as 
distinguished   from    fair  and   legitimate   competition.      It 
strikes  at  both  alike.     It  does  not  and  cannot  discriminate 


between  the  fair  and  the  unfair.  Nothing  but  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  offending  goods  can  afford  the  slightest 
protection  against  unfair  competition— as  was  found  in 
the  case  of  prison-made  brushes  and  mats.  A  tariff  for 
revenue,  Mr.  Balfour's  plan,  admits  the  goods,  but  makes 
them  dearer,  and  that  whether  they  compete  fairly  or 
unfairly.  Whenever,  therefore,  revenue  ceases  to  be  the 
object  of  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  is  sought  to  be  used  as 
a  weapon  of  exclusion,  it  ceases  to  play  any  part  in  the 
true  fiscal  controversy.  As  a  mere  weapon  of  exclusion, 
whether  "work  for  all"  or  protection  from  "unfair  com- 
petition "  be  the  aim,  a  tariff  is  a  clumsy,  costly  and  in- 
effective instrument.  But  the  point  is  that  it  is  only  a 
weapon  of  exclusion,  fnferior  to  and  less  reliable  in  its 
operation  than  absolute  exclusion.  By  absolute  exclusion 
alone  is  it  possible  to  discriminate  between  fair  compe- 
tition, which  the  Tariff  Reformer  will  allow,  and  the 
unfair,  which  he  seeks  to  destroy.  Hence  it  is  never 
more  than  mentioned  by  the  Tariff  Reformer.  Clear 
sighted  men  never  advance  a  tariff  where  unemploy- 
ment is  their  theme  and  work  for  the  workless  is  their 
aim.  Obviously  no  tariff  can  be  relied  on  to  exclude 
undesirable  foreign  goods  altogether  from  our  markets, 
and  so  give  our  own  people  the  making  of  them.  For 
this  purpose  a  tariff  has  been  completely  superseded  by 
the  system  of  absolute  exclusion,  effected  by  applying  to 
the  goods  sought  to  be  shut  out  Section  42  of  the  Customs 
Consolidation  Act,  1876.  In  the  only  instance' known 
in  which  competition  thought  to  be  unfair  was  sought  to 
be  met,  this  was  the  system  adopted.  The  undesirable 
goods  were  articles  made  in  foreign  prisons.  In  1897  ^ 
statute  was  passed  (60  and  61  V.  c.  63)  to  keep  these 
articles  out  of  this  country.  Nobody  ever  dreamt  of  em- 
ploying a  tariff  to  effect  this  purpose.  What  was  done  was 
this  :  foreign  prison-made  goods  were  simply  added  to 
the  table  of  prohibitions  contained  in   Section  42  of  the 
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Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876.  The  goods  set  out  in 
that  table  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  offending  goods  are  brought 
in,  they  are  forfeited  and  may  at  once  be  destroyed. 

Questions  of  unemployment  and  unfair  foreign  compe- 
tition, as  is  now  recognised,  do  not  fall  within  the  domain 
of  Tariff  Reform  at  all.  The  sole  topic  of  inquiry  which 
these  questions  raise  is  this — what  particular  classes  of 
goods  ought  at  any  given  time  to  be  excluded  from  our 
markets? — a  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry,  no  doubt,  but 
one  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  levying  of 
customs  duties  at  the  ports.  Hence  the  complete  exclusion 
of  these  questions  from  the  official  and  authorised  plan  of 
Tariff  Reform,  as  clearly  laid  down  at  the  Birmingham 
convention.  On  the  second  of  the  three  remaining  heads 
—"Strengthening  your  position  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
tion in  foreign  markets" — Mr.  Balfour,  at  Birmingham 
and  ever  since,  has  maintained  unbroken  silence.  So  also 
have  his  followers — appropriately  enough.  For  here,  too, 
the  tariff  is  not  used  for  revenue  purposes,  but  the  reverse. 
To  achieve  "the  purpose  of  negotiation  "  the  tariff  is  put 
on  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken  off.  If  the  object  for 
which  it  is  laid  on  is  accomplished,  then  the  tariff  must 
come  off.  This,  however,  is  a  cumbrous,  costly,  and  futile 
weapon,  although  the  best  that  protected  states  possess. 
A  Free  Trade  country  like  Great  Britain  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  negotiate  in  foreign  markets  than  is 
any  protected  country.  She  can,  by  a  simple  and  easily 
applied  expedient — absolute  exclusion — force  any  foreign 
state  to  modify  its  tariff  in  her  favour.  Once  again 
absolute  exclusion  is  much  the  better  weapon  if  it 
ever  becomes  desirable  to  employ  such  a  weapon  at 
all.  But  no  attempt  has  ever  yet  been  made  even  to 
figure  the  conditions  under  which  this  use  of  a  tariff 
could  possibly  succeed.  In  truth,  it  never  could  succeed. 
Reciprocity  or  retaliation,  to  use  the  expression  commonly 
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employed  to  cover  Mr.  Balfour's  "strengthening  your 
position  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  in  foreign  markets," 
always  has  proved  a  ludicrous  failure.  To  speak  of  it 
in  the  same  breath  as  Tariff  Reform — that  is  to  say, 
tariff  for  revenue — is  grotesque  and  fatuous.  Tariff 
Reformers  have,  long  ago,  abandoned  this  particular  form 
of  the  heresy.  If  it  ever  became  necessary  or  desirable  to 
employ  a  weapon  for  bargaining.  Great  Britain  has  the 
most  powerful  weapon  at  command,  the  application  of 
Section  42  of  the  Customs  Act  of  1876.  In  the  case  of  a 
country  which  imports  on  a  scale  as  vast  as  does  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  weapon,  for  swiftness  and  direct- 
ness of  action  and  certainty  of  aim,  far  surpasses  a  tariff. 
The  last  of  the  three  heads  is  "Establishing  pre- 
ferential commercial  arrangements  with  the  Colonies  " — 
in  other  words,  "Colonial  Preference."  Mr.  Balfour's 
rigid  silence  on  this  head  in  his  Birmingham  speech 
is  not  difficult  to  explain.  "Colonial  Preference"  never 
has  been  put  forward  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue. 
It  cannot.  For,  although  food  taxes  are  essential  to  any 
scheme  of  Colonial  Preference,  they  are  to  be  so  adjusted 
as  "not  to  alter  the  proportion  in  which  the  working 
classes  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment." The  effect  of  this  adjustment  is,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain himself  pointed  out,  not  to  yield  a  revenue,  but  to 
cause  a  gap  in  the  revenue — a  gap  more  than  big  enough 
to  swallow  up  the  yield  of  the  duties  on  "finished  foreign 
manufactures,"  a  gap  to  fill  up  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposed  the  now  famous  10  per  cent.  duty.  The  discreet 
silence  always  observed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Tariff 
Reform  friends  about  their  plan  of  Colonial  Preference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  know  well  that  Colonial  Prefer- 
ence, according  to  any  conceivable  plan,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  idea  of  obtaining  revenue  and  equally  fatal  to  the 
notion  that  better  commercial  terms  with  our  Continental 
neighbours  would  be  secured  if  only  we  too  had  a  tariff. 
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The  reverse  is  true.  Colonial  Preference  can  never  yield 
a  revenue  without  increasing  the  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  labouring  classes.  And  it  can  never  help  "negotia- 
tion in  foreign  markets,"  for  the  duties  necessary  to  secure 
Colonial  Preference  cannot  be  altered  or  repealed  at  will. 
They  are  and  must  be  fixed  and  unalterable  save  only  by 
mutual  consent  or  by  denunciation  of  the  treaty  either  by 
the  Mother  Country  or  by  the  Colony  affected.  They  can- 
not be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  will  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
diplomatic  negotiation.  In  short,  not  one  of  the  four  heads 
into  which  Mr.  Balfour  divided  the  famous  resolution 
which  united  his  party  can  be  achieved  without  doing  fatal 
damage  to  the  others.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  Tariff  Reform  as  a  means  of  raising  the  additional 
revenue  admittedly  required  for  social  reform  was  brought 
to  the  test  at  the  General  Election  of  1910.  It  suffered 
hopeless  collapse.  By  universal  admission  it  is  now 
abandoned  for  that  purpose.  The  Budget  taxes  have  been 
accepted  as  the  only  means  by  which  that  revenue  can  be 
raised.  Nothing  demonstrates  this  more  clearly  than  the 
fact  that  these  taxes  have  been  accepted  by  a  party  which 
disliked  them,  which  asserted  that  a  decisive  majority  of 
the  electors  disliked  them,  and  which  had  it  in  its  power 
to  reject  them.  Acceptance  of  the  Budget  taxes  under 
these  circumstances  could  have  only  one  meaning — an 
unqualified  admission  that  by  them  and  by  them  alone 
could  the  admitted  needs  of  the  country  be  met.  In  other 
words.  Tariff  Reform  had  at  once  been  found  out  and 
found  wanting.  Another  and  a  better  way  had  been  found 
to  supply  the  great  and  growing  necessities  of  the  country 
— a  way  by  which  the  burden  is  apportioned  according  to 
the  strength  of  those  on  whose  shoulders  it  must  rest.  As 
a  means  of  raising  the  national  revenue.  Tariff  Reform 
has  vanished.  It  survives  only  as  a  poor  and  inferior 
weapon  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  from  our  ports. 
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The   Effect  of  Tariffs   on 
Unemployment 

In  connection  with  the  tariflf  controversy  there  is  no 
question  more  important  than  that  of  the  bearing  of 
tariffs  on  employment,  for  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
gravest  social  troubles  of  the  present  time.  Opinions 
upon  this  question  may  be  divided  into  (i)  those  which 
are  based  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
unemployment,  and  (2)  those  which  are  not.  Opinions 
of  the  former  class  I  shall  expound  and  examine  first; 
afterwards  I  shall  criticise  the  more  naive  opinions. 

I  must  begin  my  task  by  indicating  the  causes  of 
unemployment  which  numerous  investigations  have  re- 
vealed. Without  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  it  is 
patently  impossible  to  say  how  tariffs  will  affect  employ- 
ment; for  if  tariffs  can  affect  it,  they  certainly  must  do 
so  by  operating  upon  these  causes. 

Causes  of  Unemployment 

The  unemployed  may  be  broadly  divided  into  the 
"employable"  and  the  "unemployable."  Now  it  is 
evident  that  tariffs  neither  make  nor  mar  physical 
efficiency,  or  character,  directly,  and  therefore  that  our  in- 
quiries must  relate  mainly  to  the  unemployment  of  the 
"employable."  I  say  "mainly,"  and  not  "exclusively," 
because  many  of  the  unemployable  are  recruited  from 
the  employable.  An  efficient  man  after  long  or  repeated 
periods  of  searching  vainly  for  work  is  apt  to  lose  his 
efficiency.  Privation  undermines  his  strength,  idleness 
eats    into    his    habits    of    industry,    and  disappointment 


breaks  his  spirit.  Moreover,  his  deterioration  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  hastened  by  the  influence  of  many  of  his 
new  associates  and  much  in  his  surroundings.  Therefore, 
in  considering  the  problem  constituted  by  the  "employ- 
able "  who  are  out  of  work,  we  are  indirectly  considering 
the   problem   of   the   "unemployable." 

The  chief  causes  of  the  unemployment  of  the  efficient 
are  commonly  agreed  to  be  three : 

1.  Temporary  mal-adjustments  of  demand  and  supply. 

2.  Trade  depressions. 

3.  The  seasonal  demand  for  labour  of  some  industries. 

We  exclude  for  the  present,  observe,  the  under- 
employment which  always  accompanies  a  system  of  casual 
labour.  We  exclude  this  because,  though  the  system  of 
casual  labour — of  giving  out  work  in  jobs  instead  of 
giving  continuous  employment — means  low  wages  as  a 
rule,  and  frequently  results  in  the  submersion  of  the 
casual  labourer  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  unemployables, 
the  casual   labourer  is  not  strictly  unemployed. 

These  three  causes  of  unemployment,  and  the  bearing 
of  tariffs  upon  them,  we  shall  now  examine  seriatim. 

Temporary  Mal-adjustments  of  Demand  and 
Supply 

This  cause  of  unemployment  has  been  explained  by 
a  modern  writer  thus:  "The  productive  system  has  be- 
come so  extremely  complicated  a  unity,  with  such  highly 
specialised  parts,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  to  find 
his  place  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is  the  disposition  of  an 
economic  system  which  has  reached  a  high  level  of  vitality 
to  be  perpetually  changing.  Alterations  are  occasioned 
by  new  demands  which  producers  must  adapt  themselves 
to  meet;  they  are  necessitated  also  by  new  productive 
methods — new  inventions,  new  forces,  new  ideas.  And  even 


were  demand  rigid  and  the  method  of  production  stereo- 
typed, society  would  not  be  stagnant  in  the  sense  of  being 
devoid  of  internal  movement.  Factors  in  production 
would  still  find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  work  their 
way  into  their  most  appropriate  groupings;  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  new  generation  always  growing  up  would 
prevent  a  completely  satisfactory  end  from  ever  being  fully 
attained.  It  being  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  process 
whereby  labour  is  discarded  from  some  tasks  and  attracted 
to  others  should  be  continuous,  and  that  the  discovery  in 
a  complete  organic  system  of  the  demand  that  a  particular 
workman  is  capable  of  satisfying  should  be  difficult,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  body  of  unemployed  employable 
labour  is  never  wholly  dissolved.  The  cause  is  change, 
and  what  might  be  termed  the  '  time-lag  '  or  '  reaction 
time '  peculiar  to  economic  readjustments." 

To  this  account  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  to 
emphasise  two  points.  In  the  first  place  we  must  observe 
that  it  is  only  when  change  takes  place  at  more  than  a 
certain  rate  that  labour  displacement  is  involved;  for 
unrecruited  industries  contract  naturally  with  the  passing 
of  generations  from  the  industrial  field.  At  first  they 
contract  slowly,  but  the  rate  of  shrinkage  increases  because 
the  young  men  grow  up  and  no  other  young  men  replace 
them.  In  the  second  place  we  must  observe  that  among 
the  causes  which  necessitate  readjustments  of  our  labour- 
power,  variations  in  foreign  trade — that  is  in  international 
division  of  labour — should  be  included. 

In  view  of  progress  in  productive  methods  and  of 
changes  in  demand,  and  in  view  particularly  of  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  modern  production  is  for  the  future,  and 
must  therefore  be  guided  by  the  anticipations  of  persons 
whose  prophetic  vision  is  not  infallible,  it  would  be  a 
miracle  indeed  if  at  any  moment  the  arrangement  of  our 
labour-power  were  so  perfectly  designed  that   it  secured 


the  satisfaction  of  our  needs  in  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  we  desired  to  have  them'  satisfied.  And  in  the 
absence  of  this  miracle  there  must  be  some  efficient  people 
temporarily  unemployed. 

How  WOULD  Tariffs  Affect  the  Degree  of  Industrial 
Mal-adjustment  Normally  Existing? 

Tariffs  would  reduce  unemployment  if,  other  things 
being  equal,  they  raised  the  speed  of  industrial  readjust- 
ments or  diminished  the  need  for  them.  It  has  been 
contended  that  tariffs  can  be  applied  so  as  to  diminish  the 
need  for  these  readjustments.  This  contention  I  shall 
now  scrutinise. 

There  are  some  people  who  believe  that  it  is  practicable 
to  frame  a  tariff  system  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  steady 
the  demand  for  labour.  Their  belief  is  that  the  changes 
which  are  constantly  causing  temporary  mal-adjustments 
of  demand  and  supply  can  be  stopped,  or  at  least  checked, 
by  the  use  of  tariffs  at  the  right  moment.  Thus,  suppose 
that  something  happened  to  cause  the  contraction  of  one 
of  our  industries.  Immediately  the  Government  would 
respond  by  protecting  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
preserve  its  old  size.  So  the  path  of  our  business  life  would 
be  smoothed.  Of  course  tariffs  could  not  be  used  directly 
to  check  industrial  expansions,  but  only  to  check  indus- 
trial contracti'ons.  It  is  solely  industrial  contractions, 
however,  which  directly  throw  labour  out  of  work. 

Refutation  of  the  Protectionist  Argument  that  a 
Tariff  could  be  used  Scientifically  to  Reduce  the 
Normal  Degree  of  Industrial  Mal-adjustment 

Unfortunately  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  un- 
employment in  this  way  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  effects  intended  could  not  practically  be  brought  about 
in  iriost  cases.     And  if  they  were  brought  about,  the  price 


paid  by  the  country  for  its  steady  employment  would  be 
enormous;  at  the  same  time  as  steady  employment,  in- 
dustrial stagnation  would  tend  to  be  brought  about. 

The  effects  intended  could  not  be  secured  as  a  rule 
for  many  reasons.  The  checking  of  industrial  change 
by  means  of  import  duties  would  substitute  jolting 
change  for  slow,  continuous  change;  and  the  former 
might  easily  occasion  much  more  unemployment  than 
the  latter.  Tariffs  cannot  be  altered  every  month  or 
every  year ;  for,  if  they  were,  the  sense  of  security  would 
be  banished  from  the  business  world  and  enterprise  would 
be  paralysed.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  start 
with  a  very  small  protective  duty  as  soon  as  an  industry 
showed  signs  of  contracting,  and  raise  it  gradually  by 
small  increments  until  the  tendency  to  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  industry  ceased.  And  suppose  the  depression 
of  the  industry  were  just  a  temporary  one  which  would 
have  been  followed  by  unusual  briskness ;  in  this  event 
the  import  duty  would  over-stimulate  the  reaction  and, 
in  the  long  run,  in  consequence  cause  more  unsteadiness 
in  trade  than  it  prevented. 

For  another  reason,  too,  the  frequent  revision  of  tariffs 
is  not  practical  politics.  Tariffs  are  intended  to  be  used 
to  bargain  with,  and  a  country  cannot  be  bargaining 
with  other  countries  every  day  and  drawing  up  treaties 
to  last  only  a  few  weeks.  Tariff  changes,  then,  would 
come  every  few  years.  When  changes  were  made  some 
mistakes  would  be  made;  for  we  have  certainly  not  yet 
learnt  how  to  measure  economic  forces  so  accurately  that 
we  should  know  exactly  how  much  effect  each  duty  would 
bring  about.  Mistakes  would  be  inevitable,  then ;  and 
they  could  not  be  remedied  for  some  years.  They  would 
probably  tend,  on  an  average,  to  produce  results  worse 
than  those  produced  by  natural  economic  changes,  because 
the  latter  results  as  a  rule  come  gradually,  whereas  the 
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former  would  come  suddenly.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
the  attempt  to  steady  employment  by  the  use  of  tariffs 
would  ward  off  few  shocks  to  employment  and  add  many 
others  from  which  a  Free  Trade  country  is  now  exempt. 

In  View  of  the  Existence  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  would 
THE  Adoption  of  an  Extensive  Tariff  System  by 
England  Appreciably  Increase  the  Degree  in  which 
England  now  Suffers  from  Industrial  Mal- 
adjustments ? 

But  do  we  not  suffer  all  this  now  from  the  tariff 
changes  of  other  countries  ?  From  these  tariff  changes 
we  certainly  suffer,  but  no  foreign  country  can  hurt  us 
in  this  way  with  its  tariff  revisions  to  the  extent  to  which 
we  could  hurt  ourselves  with  our  own  tariff  revisions  if 
we  had  an  extensive  tariff  system. 

When  a  country  imposes  import  duties,  or  alters  its 
system  of  import  duties,  a  readjustment  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  industries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  must 
take  place.  Now  if  the  magnitude  of  the  industries  in  the 
country  in  question  is  small  in  relation  to  the  aggregate 
magnitude  of  the  industries  in  other  countries  with  which 
it  trades,  it  must  in  bulk  adapt  itself  to  foreign  conditions. 
That  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  the  readjustments  rendered 
necessary  by  new  import  duties  must  take  place  in  the 
country  imposing  the  duties.  That  is  to  say,  the  damage 
inflicted  by  import  duties  and  their  alteration  is  ordinarily 
borne  in  bulk  by  the  country  imposing  them. 

This  proof  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  imme- 
diately convincing  when  it  is  put  in  another  way,  as 
follows.  The  country  which  adopts  import  duties  or 
raises  its  import  duties,  reduces  its  foreign  trade  and 
reduces  thereby  by  the  same  amount  the  aggregate  foreign 
trade   of   all   the   countries   with   which   it   trades,    taken 


together.  The  foreign  trade  of  each  of  these  other 
countries  is,  therefore,  bound  to  be  reduced  much  less 
than  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  question.  If 
each  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  does  a  trade 
of  ;^i,ooo  a  year  with  each  of  the  others,  each  does  a 
trade  of  ;^3,ooo  a  year,  and  in  the  event  of  Smith's  trade 
being  reduced  60  per  cent.,  the  average  reduction  of  the 
trade  of  the  others  would  obviously  be  only  20  per  cent., 
other  things  being  equal.  Now  it  may  be  taken  that  the 
degree  of  industrial  readjustment  necessitated  by  a  curtail- 
ment of  a  country's  international  trade  is  roughly  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  that  curtailment.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  expansions  of  international  trade. 
Hence  a  country  which  imposes  import  duties,  or  alters 
its  import  duties,  is  involved  in  consequence  in  far  more 
industrial  readjustments  than  any  of  the  countries  with 
which  it  trades. 

Could  Unemployment  be  kept  down  by  Tariff 
Bargaining  ? 

The  argument  in  the  section  before  this  at  once  casts 
doubt  upon  the  value  of  tariff  bargaining.  We  have 
seen  that  the  improvements,  as  regards  the  state  of 
employment,  which  could  be  secured  by  smoothing  pro- 
posed variations  in  a  foreign  tariff  system  must  as  a  rule 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  damage  which  would  be 
inflicted  upon  ourselves  by  variations  of  our  own  tariffs. 
If  we  could  be  sure  of  reducing  substantially  the  variations 
in  the  tariffs  of  the  bulk  of  the  trading  world  without 
much  altering  our  own,  the  policy  of  tariff  bargaining 
would  assume  a  somewhat  different  complexion,  though 
even  then  there  would  remain  the  enormous  price  paid  by 
us  for  our  success,  which  would  render  such  success  too 
costly  a  luxury.  We  should  lose  the  advantage  previously 
reaped  from  the  foreign  trade  destroyed  by  our  adoption 
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of  an  extensive  tariff  system ;  for  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  a  country  could  increase  its  foreign  trade  by 
placing  new  obstacles  in  its  way  with  the  intention  of 
getting  some  of  the  obstacles  removed  for  which  other 
countries  were  responsible,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
"most-favoured  nation"  clause.  But  we  certainly  could 
not  be  sure  of  effecting  substantial,  or  even  sensible, 
reductions  in  the  tariff  variations  of  the  bulk  of  the 
trading  world.  Against  heavy  losses  which  are  certain  we 
have,  therefore,  to  weigh  problematical  gains  which  do 
not  seem  likely  to  balance  the  losses,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  No  doubt  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  a  tariff  alteration  made  by  some  foreign  country 
would  be  particularly  hurtful  to  England,  and  in  such 
cases  we  might  score  some  advantage.  But  such  cases 
are  exceptional,  and  failure  to  secure  by  reciprocity  or 
retaliation  the  desired  modification  of  the  foreign  duty 
might  easily  leave  us  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
which  would  double  the  original  damage  to  ourselves. 

Reasons  for  Supposing  that  Tariffs  would  aggravate 
THE  Temporary  Mal-adjustments  of  Demand  and 
Supply  (which  cause  Unemployment)  further 
Stated  and  Considered 

If  the  foregoing  criticism  is  sound,  there  would  seem 
to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  country  by  im- 
posing tariffs  tends  to  increase,  rather  than  to  decrease, 
that  part  of  the  unemployment  of  its  labour  which  is  due 
to  mal-adjustment  of  demand  and  supply.  How  great 
the  industrial  disturbance  must  be  in  a  country  enjoying 
much  foreign  trade  when  it  introduces  a  thorough-going 
tariff  system  will  readily  be  realised.  The  imposition  of 
a  multitude  of  import  duties  by  the  United  Kingdom 
would  shake  its  position   in   all   markets  at  once.     Most 
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parts  of  our  complicated  business  mechanism  would  be 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  many  wage-earners  would  there- 
fore be  thrown  out  of  work.  For  the  percentage  of  un- 
employment thus  caused  there  would  be  no  remedy  until 
our  industries  had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. And  readjustment  might  take  a  long  time,  for 
dislocation  would  be  general,  and  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  capital  in  many  industries  would  cause  a  collapse 
of  confidence  and  consequent  paralysis  of  enterprise,  from 
which  recovery  might  be  slow.  This^  I  repeat,  will  be 
readily  realised ;  but  the  point  to  be  specially  emphasised 
now  is  that  the  spasm  of  industrial  disturbance  would 
recur  in  some  degree,  and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree,  at 
every  tariff  revision.  And  even  if  no  great  harm  were  done 
by  any  particular  revision,  there  would  always  be  the 
fear  of  it,  and  hence  a  tendency  to  depression — a  matter 
to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  All  highly  protected 
countries  which  have  much  foreign  trade  feel  these 
economic  shocks  when  the  times  come  for  tariff  revisions ; 
but  they  would  be  much  more  severe  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  her  foreign  trade  is  so  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  of  her  foreign  rivals. 

But,  it  might  be  objected,  tariff  revisions  meaning 
reductions,  and  so  enlarged  scope  for  trade,  would  surely 
inaugurate  improved  employment,  though  increased 
tariffs  might  magnify  unemployment  for  a  time.  This 
contention  is  not  wholly  convincing.  In  some  cases  the 
sudden  reduction  of  tariffs  would  cause  grave  economic 
shocks.  The  assertion  that  they  would  do  so  is  one  of 
the  stock  arguments  used  to  prevent  reform  parties  in 
protectionist  countries  from  lowering  tariffs  much  when 
they  come  into  power.  When  tariffs  are  cut  down,  the 
swollen  industries  which  they  protected  contract,  and,  as 
they  contract  suddenly,  labour  is  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
it    is    not    instantly   absorbed   by   other    industries.      The 
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chances  are  that  any  changes  in  a  protective  system, 
whether  they  made  it  more  or  less  restrictive,  would 
aggravate  the  temporary  mal-adjustment  of  demand  and 
supply. 

Does  Protection  so  Speed  Up,  or  Check,  the  Process 
OF  Readjustment  that  any  Increase  of  Industrial 
Mal-adjustments  is  Counteracted? 

I  have  argued  above  that  under  Protection  there  is 
more  likely  to  be  greater  than  less  need  for  repeated 
industrial  readjustments  which  cause  displacements  of 
labour.  But  might  not  Protection  quicken  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  people,  so  that  there  would  be  less  unemploy- 
ment nevertheless  ?  I  have  never  met  with  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  would,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  should.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  scientific 
Protection  succeeds  in  reducing  the  need  of  industrial 
readjustments,  people  will  be  less  habituated  to  adapting 
themselves  to  change  and  will  therefore  react  more  slowly. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  scientific  Protection  fails  in  its 
object,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  greater  need  for  read- 
justments will  so  improve  people's  power  to  adapt  them- 
selves that  there  will  be  more  gain  than  loss.  Nobody 
could  gravely  argue  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  upset  business  so  as  to  train  people  in  the  art  of 
adapting  themselves,  to  the  end  that  business  might  be 
steadied. 

Besides,  once  it  became  a  recognised  principle  that  the 
Government  should  use  tariffs  to  prevent  unemployment, 
there  would  be  a  disposition,  when  unemployment  in- 
creased, to  look  to  the  Government  to  put  things  right  with 
a  tariff  revision.  Why  seek  fresh  work  and  try  to  settle 
anew,  when  to-morrow  the  Government  may  remove  the 
necessity  ?     As  a   matter  of  fact,   as  we  have  seen,   the 
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Government  cannot  remove  the  necessity ;  but  it  can  raise 
false  hopes  by  promises  which  will  prevent  the  need  from 
being  met  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Cyclical  Unemployment 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  matter  of  the  unemployment 
caused  by  the  recurrent  periods  of  bad  trade. 

I  head  this  section  "cyclical  unemployment"  be- 
cause, although  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  unemployed 
into  (i)  those  who  are  without  work  owing  to  trade 
depression,  and  (2)  those  who  would  be  out  of  work  if 
there  were  no  trade  depression,  we  may  conceive  of  a 
part  of  the  percentage  of  unemployment  as  occasioned 
by  one  cause,  and  of  another  part  as  occasioned  by  another 
cause.  Under  "cyclical  unemployment"  we  place  the 
part  caused  by  trade  depression.  I  call  it  "cyclical  un- 
employment "  because  trade  depressions  come  in  cycles 
varying  in  length  from  seven  to  ten  years. 

Statistics  at  once  reveal  the  connection  between  un- 
employment and  these  recurrent  attacks  of  bad  trade. 
Thus  the  averages  of  the  indices  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  Kingdom  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
are  made  up  on  the  basis  of  trade  union  returns  of  un- 
employment, were  as  follows  in  the  periods  stated:  — 


Percentage  of 

Trade-union 

Unemployment 

1880-83 

Trade  good  or  fair 

3-44 

1884-87 

bad  or  depressed     . 

8-IO 

1888-91 

good  or  fair 

293 

1892-95 

bad  or  depressed     . 

678 

I896-I902 

good  or  fair 

311 

1903-5 

depressed 

5*55 

1906-7 

good  or  fair 

••        3-83 
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Why  trade  depressions  recur  in  a  somewhat  rhythmical 
way   it   is   not  easy  to  say  shortly,    nor  perhaps  even  at 
length.     These  more  or  less  regular  oscillations  are  found 
in    the   trade  of  every   modern   country.     Their   ultimate 
causes    have    yet    to    be    fully    explained,    but    we    know 
enough    of    them    to    understand    generally    the    nature 
of    these    trade    oscillations.       Among    the    fundamental 
constituents    of    the    causes    there    are    certainly    psycho- 
logical elements — that  is  to  say,  the  causes  include  laws 
of  the  human  mind  and  human  emotions  and  volitions. 
When  trade  is  good,  enterprise  is  stimulated;  when  enter- 
prise is  stimulated,  trade  gets  better;  and  when  trade  gets 
better,   business  men   become  more   sanguine.     As  trade 
expands  there  is  more  credit.    Now,  before  over-trading  is 
carried  very  far  a  check  may  be  imposed,  and  trade  may 
slip  back  to  the  normal  state,  or  may  even  slip  beyond 
this  to  a  state  of  depression.     But  if  a  sudden  check  is 
administered  by  some  economic  shock,  the  business  world 
loses    confidence,    and    a    state    of    economic    depression 
(which   may  be  deep  if  the  shock   is  great  or  the  over- 
trading  serious)   at   once   supervenes.      But    in    time   the 
business   world   recovers   its    nerve ;    trade    then    becomes 
brisk  again,  and  its  briskness  encourages  further  improve- 
ment, and  the  cyclical  movement  is  launched  afresh. 

An  objective  event,  such  as  a  good  harvest,  may  start 
the  improvement ;  and  an  objective  event  of  an  unfavour- 
able kind,  such  as  a  bad  harvest,  may  start  the  depression. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  that  the  harvests  are  closely  linked  with 
this  cyclical  movement  of  trade  through  their  reflection 
of  the  solar  period  on  the  one  hand  and  their  effect  on 
demand  on  the  other  hand. 

In  the  pit  of  depression  enterprise  is  inadequate  for 
the  task  of  properly  organising  the  labour-power  of  the 
community,  to  the  end  of  securing,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,    the   satisfaction    of   the   demands   of   the   com- 
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munity.  Paralysis  of  enterprise  is  a  mark  of  these  trade 
collapses.  Labour  is  displaced  in  crowds,  because  demand 
is  cut  down  by  apprehensions  about  the  future,  and 
because  previous  to  the  depression,  in  the  excitement  of 
over-trading,  a  state  of  mal-adjustment  of  the  labour  of 
the  various  trading  countries  would  have  been  induced ; 
and  the  reorganisation  of  labour  is  retarded  by  the  pre- 
vailing paralysis  of  enterprise. 

Tariffs  Tend  to  Increase  rather  than  to  Reduce 
Cyclical  Unemployment 
If  tariffs  are  to  reduce  cyclical  unemployment,  it  is 
evident  that  they  can  only  do  so  by  reducing  the  wave 
length  of  the  trade  cycle,  or  by  reducing  the  average 
depth  or  duration  of  depression.  Can  they  do  this? 
They  could  only  do  so  by  diminishing  on  the  whole  the 
number  or  magnitude  of  the  external  economic  shocks  to 
which  business  is  exposed ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  neither  shorten  nor  lengthen  the  solar  period,  nor 
(to  any  significant  extent)  strengthen  the  "recovery 
power"  of  a  business  community.  Indeed,  as  regards 
this  last  point,  it  might  be  contended  on  the  lines  of  the 
argument  on  p.  12  that  the  power  to  recover  from  de- 
pressions would  be  weakened,  if  it  were  affected  at  all, 
because  business  people  would  be  induced  to  look  to  the 
State  for  the  cure  instead  of  to  themselves. 

Now  it  has  been  argued,  and  I  think  not  unreasonably, 
that  Protection  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  depression, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  shock 
to  which  business  is  exposed.  The  argument  has  been 
expressed  thus  :  "  Depression  of  trade  means  a  temporary 
dislocation  of  industry,  accompanied  by  paralysis  of 
enterprise.  It  results  from  any  sudden  interruption  of  the 
smooth  course  of  events,  whether  the  interruption  proceeds 
from  mistakes  in  anticipating  demand,  shortage  of  natural 
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supplies,  financial  collapses  associated  with  unsound  bank- 
ing, or  any  other  circumstance  which  is  calculated  to 
disturb  industry  to  its  detriment.  The  imposition  of 
tariffs  and  their  periodic  revisions  rank  among  these  inter- 
ruptions of  industry  which  are  provocative  of  trade  de- 
pressions. Under  present  conditions,  of  course,  those 
tariff  changes  abroad  which  do  not  lead  as  a  whole  to  a 
substantial  increase  of  trade  are  depressing  to  British 
industries,  but  the  effect  of  these  changes  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  effects  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  imposition  of  an  extensive  system  of  tariffs  by  this 
country  and  from  its  periodic  revision.  For  foreign 
tariffs  are  not  all  altered  at  once,  and  they  are  not  all 
altered  in  the  same  way,  so  that  only  sections  of  the 
foreign  markets  protected  against  us  are  actually  shut 
more  closely  by  each  foreign  tariff  revision,  and  what  we 
may  lose  under  the  tariff  revision  of  one  country  we  may 
recover  under  that  of  another.  Moreover,  we  get  some 
compensation  for  any  enhanced  restrictiveness  of  the 
tariffs  of  one  country  from  the  fact  that  the  competition 
of  that  country  with  us  in  other  markets  is  weakened,  so 
that  we  trade  more  than  we  did  before  with  other  coun- 
tries." I  have  not  yet  seen  the  argument  contained  in 
these  lines  refuted. 

One  might  try  to  meet  them  by  distinguishing  between 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  tariffs  and  attempting  to  show 
that  the  latter  would  make  for  prosperity.  Now  it  should 
certainly  be  true  ordinarily  that  the  removal  of  tariffs 
from  an  industrial  country,  or  their  curtailment,  would 
leave  the  business  of  that  country  as  a  whole  with  better 
prospects;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already  (see  p.  ii), 
in  many  cases  the  removal  of  tariffs,  or  their  curtailment, 
would  leave  such  a  mass  of  unsuitable  productive  arrange- 
ments for  reorganisation  that  a  severe  shock  followed  by 
deep  depression  might  be  the  immediate  consequence. 
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In  connection  with  the  bearing  of  tariffs  on  trade 
cycles,  we  must  notice  that  though  the  adoption  of  a  tariff 
system  by  the  United  Kingdom  might  considerably  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  depression  suffered  by  it  in  a  given 
time,  it  could  hardly  lengthen  or  shorten  the  average 
cyclical  period  of  its  trade,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  world's  trade  in  relation  to  that  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  wave 
length  of  trade  cycles  must  be  about  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  inasmuch  as  depressions  are  communicated  by 
international  trading  connections,  and  the  depressions  in 
different  countries  are  therefore  made  to  synchronise 
approximately. 

Would  Reducing  the  Dependence  of  a  Country  upon 
OTHER  Countries  Reduce  the  Cyclical  Movements 
OF  ITS  Trade? 

There  remains  one  protectionist  argument  relating  to 
trade  cycles  to  examine.  I  have  stated  above  that  the 
cyclical  movements  in  trade  in  the  various  countries  more 
or  less  synchronise.  The  synchronism  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  In  the  modern  economic  universe  countries  are 
closely  bound  together  by  the  web  of  world-wide  com- 
merce. Hence  the  depression  that  starts  in  one  country 
is  communicated  to  others.  May  we  not  then  spare  our- 
selves some  attacks  of  depression  by  severing  our  com- 
munications with  other  countries  ? 

To  this  question  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  answer, 
and  it  is  not  really  important  to  do  so  because  no  states- 
man could  seriously  propose  to  sever  the  bulk  of  Eng- 
land's trading  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  could  not  now  be  independent  in  any  large  degree. 
And  if  we  could,  we  should  lose  so  enormously  by  being 
independent  that,  even  were  the  trade  cycle  to  disappear 
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entirely  from  our  business,  we  should  still  remain  im- 
measurably worse  off  than  we  had  been  before.  Let  pro- 
tectionists work  their  will  to  the  uttermost,  England  would 
still  be  left  with  so  much  trade  that  she  could  not  escape 
trade  depressions  which  started  abroad.  If  proof  is 
needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  world  depressions 
seize  countries  dominated  by  the  most  restrictive  trade 
policies,  and  hold  them  at  least  as  closely  gripped  as 
England. 

Besides,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  large  isolated 
country  would  suffer  less  from  cyclical  unemployment 
than  modern  interconnected  trading  countries.  The 
isolated  country  would  escape  the  shocks  originating 
abroad,  but  when  shocks  originated  at  home  it  would  feel 
the  loss  of  the  outside  markets  which  had  formerly  re- 
lieved it  of  some  part  of  the  effect  of  these  home  shocks. 
Thus  a  country  which  depends  for  its  food  on  home  pro- 
duce may  expect  less  regular  supplies  than  a  country 
which  depends  on  world  harvests,  since  world  harvests 
fluctuate  less  than  the  harvests  of  any  one  country,  as  we 
should  be  led  to  guess  from  the  law  of  error.  The 
economic  conditions  of  a  country  brought  directly  under 
the  influence  of  world  markets  would  certainly  be  steadier 
than  those  of  the  isolated  country,  were  it  not  that  the 
former  might  iDe  involved  in  more  risky  undertakings 
reaching  further  into  the  unknown  than  the  latter.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  risky  undertakings,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
trade  would  be  less  stable  in  the  isolated  country  than 
in  the  other  under  modern  conditions.  And  the  isolated 
country  would  certainly  be  the  worse  off  economically 
and  socially  when  other  things  were  taken  into  account, 
such  as  the  stimulus  imparted  by  foreign  example  and 
emulation,  and  the  low  cost  at  which  it  could  import 
many  goods  which  could  not  be  obtained  at  home  or 
could  only  be  produced  with  comparative  difficulty. 
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Seasonal  Unemployment 
No  words  are  needed  to  prove  that  the  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dustries are  among  the  causes  of  unemployment.  The 
connection  between  seasonal  demand  for  labour  and  un- 
employment may  be  read  from  the  following  figures,  which 
have  been  selected  as  examples  and  averaged  over  a  period 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  :  — 

Percentage  Proportion  of  Members  of  Trade  Unions 
IN  THE  United  Kingdom  Unemployed  at  End  of 
EACH  Month  (according  to  Returns  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade) 

Monthly  Mean  for  Years  1895-1904 


Month. 

All  Trade 

Unions  making 

Returns. 

Building  Trades 
(Carpenters  and 
Plumbers  only). 

Metal,  Engineer- 
ing and  Ship- 
building Trades. 

Printing  and 

Bookbinding 

Trades. 

January 

47 

4'5 

5-8 

4-6 

February     . . . 

4'4 

4-5 

5 '3 

4'2 

March 

3-8 

3-5 

4-6 

3-8 

April 

3-8 

27 

4-5 

4-1 

May... 

37 

2-5 

4"3 

4-6 

June 

37 

2-8 

4-4 

4-6 

July 

37 

2-6 

4  "4 

3'9 

August 

4-1 

2-4 

47 

5-8 

September  ... 

4'3 

27 

5 '3 

5*3 

October 

4-2 

3'i 

5-6 

40 

November  ... 

4-1 

3-5 

5-6 

27 

December  ... 

47 

47 

6-2 

3-9 

Slackness  does  not  appear  in  all  trades  at  the  same 
season,  we  observe;  for  instance,  it  is  felt  in  August  and 
September  in  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades,  in  the 
winter  by  the  building  trades,  and  in  the  summer  by 
the  colliers. 
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Protection  and  Seasonal  Unemployment 
Not  even  the  most  ardent  protectionists  could  contend 
that  import  duties  would  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
seasonal  unemployment.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested 
that  only  industries  which  offered  a  not  undesirable  life 
to  the  operative  should  be  fostered  by  Protection,  and 
that  in  this  way  industries  dangerous  to  health,  or 
degrading  to  the  workpeople,  should  be  indirectly  dis- 
couraged. But  obviously  the  degree  of  suppression  of 
the  seasonal  trades  which  could  be  brought  about  in- 
directly by  the  protection  of  all  other  industries  would  be 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
means.  Steam-hammers  may  be  used  to  crack  walnuts, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  construct  them  for  that  pur- 
pose alone.  And  many  of  the  seasonal  trades,  since  they 
are  not  exporting  trades,  could  not  be  appreciably  sup- 
pressed in  this  manner — for  instance,  the  building  trades. 
Besides,  from  the  discouragement  of  some  of  the  seasonal 
trades  we  should  lose  heavily ;  few  who  care  for  their 
country  would  like  to  enforce  a  great  shrinkage  of  our 
agriculture,  for  example. 

Conclusion  of  First  Part 

This  completes  our  examination  of  those  views  regard- 
ing the  bearing  of  tariffs  on  unemfployment  which  are 
supported  by  reference  to  the  real  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  find  generally  that  tariffs  are  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  unemployment.  Whether  this 
conclusion  is  in  accordance  or  in  conflict  with  statistical 
evidence  we  shall  consider  later  (see  pp.  29-34). 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  those  views  which  imply 
erroneous  notions  of  the  causes  of  unemployment. 

The  Fallacy  of  Enlarging  the  Home  Market 
From  the  man  who  is  taking  his  first  steps  in  tariff 
argument  one  always  receives  the  following  solution  of 
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the  problem  of  unemployment.  If  men  are  out  of  work, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  idleness  it  only  needs  to  give  work 
to  them  instead  of  to  foreigners ;  and  at  most  the  expense 
of  so  doing  will  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
cost  at  which  they  can  do  our  work  and  the  cost  to  us  at 
which  foreigners  can  do  it. 

The  flaw  in  this  argument  in  its  crudest  form  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  obligation  to  pay  for  what  we  buy 
from  foreigners  is  overlooked.  As  we  must  pay  for  value 
with  value,  that  is,  with  something  which  has  cost  labour, 
ceasing  to  make  certain  purchases  abroad  involves  ceasing 
to  produce  at  home  the  things  exported  to  pay  for  such 
purchases,  and  therefore  depriving  some  people  of  work. 
The  cure  for  unemployment  proposed  in  this  protec- 
tionist argument  consequently  means  finding  Peter  a  job 
by  squeezing  Paul  out  of  work,  and,  to  make  all  fair, 
squeezing  out  Peter  to  restore  Paul. 

Meeting  the  Objection — Paying  Foreigners  in  Money 

Protectionists  have  met  this  objection  in  two  ways. 
By  some  of  them  it  is  explained  that  both  Peter  and 
Paul  can  be  kept  in  work  if  only  we  pay  for  our  imports 
with  money  instead  of  with  goods,  which  we  are  said 
to  be  at  liberty  to  do.  If  we  paid  foreigners  in  money. 
Protection  would  secure  a  double  benefit,  it  is  affirmed, 
for  we  should  pay  away  less  money  and  find  full 
employment  for  all  our  labour,  while  enjoying  the  same 
quantity  of  goods. 

But  clearly  this  reasoning  is  through  and  through 
unsound.  Money  consists  (i)  in  bullion,  or  (2)  in  credit 
documents,  such  as  bank  notes,  cheques  and  bills  of 
exchange,  which  are  promises  to  pay  bullion.  If  we  pay 
with  promises  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be 
taken  in  ultimate  discharge  of  our  debts.     If  we  do  not 
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pay  in  goods  we  must  pay  with  bullion,  at  once  or 
eventually.  Now,  to  get  bullion,  a  country  which  pos- 
sesses mines  at  home  must  use  labour  in  mining  it, 
while  a  country  which  has  no  mines  at  home  must 
produce  goods  to  pay  for  the  gold  imported.  If  we  put 
on  import  duties  to  keep  out  foreign  goods,  less  bullion 
would  be  needed  to  pay  for  our  reduced  imports  (assum- 
ing that  we  insisted  on  paying  in  bullion  and  not  in 
goods),  and,  therefore,  the  labour  originally  employed 
in  mining  the  bullion  previously  exported,  or  making 
the  goods  exchanged  for  it,  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

This  argumient  carries  one  line  of  defence,  but  the 
more  subtle  protectionist  may  find  yet  another  in  reserve. 
He  may  retort.  Why  not  go  on  acquiring  the  bullion 
which  used  to  be  exported  and  keep  it  at  home,  and 
so  avoid  displacing  any  labour  when  some  of  the  un- 
employed are  given  employment  by  the  protection  of 
home  industries  ?  A  sufficiently  effective  answer  would 
seem  to  be :  If  the  course  recommended  be  possible, 
why  not  use  the  unemployed  to  mine  more  gold  in 
countries  with  gold  mines,  or  to  manufacture  exports  to 
exchange  for  more  gold  in  countries  without  gold  mines, 
instead  of  taking  the  roundabout  course  of  keeping  some 
foreign  goods  out  of  the  country  ?  If  the  one  course 
is  possible  the  other  is. 

Meeting  the  Objection — Substituting  Home  Trade 
FOR  Foreign  Trade 

The  protectionist  line  of  thought  developed  and  refuted 
above  has  led  up  to  a  form  of  argument  which  has 
frequently  been  employed  of  late,  and  presents  a  most 
specious  appearance.  In  effect,  it  is  identical  with  the 
argument   noticed   in   the  preceding  paragraph,   and  the 
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answer  to  it  there  set  forth  is  conclusive.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  look  at  it  again  in  its  new  dress,  as  people  who 
are  not  quick  at  detecting  disguises  may  be  deceived  by 
its  new  dress. 

The  case  is  stated  thus,  a  particular  instance  being 
taken.  We  place  an  impost  on  foreign  boots  and  the 
importation  of  boots  becomes  less.  Then  more  English 
labour  will  be  engaged  in  making  boots  for  home  con- 
sumption. Then  fewer  English  goods  will  be  exported. 
Granted,  respond  the  protectionists  who  rely  on  the  new 
form  of  argument,  but  the  things  previously  exported 
may  continue  to  be  produced  and,  instead  of  being 
exported,  be  used  to  pay  the  extra  labour  now  engaged 
in  making  boots.  The  arrangement,  it  is  insisted,  is 
simple  enough.  We  now  import,  say,  100,000  pairs  of 
boots  from  America,  and  produce  100,000  hats  to  pay  for 
them.  If  we  ceased  to  buy  these  boots  from  America, 
but  bought  them  from  France  instead,  we  should 
still  have  to  pay  for  them  with  the  100,000  hats;  and 
so  no  English  hatters  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
Nor  need  English  hatters  be  thrown  out  of  work  if  we 
transfer  our  buying  from  America  to  Leicester  instead 
of  to  France,  since  payment  for  the  boots  would  still  be 
necessary.  The  100,000  hats  would  still  be  required  to  buy 
the  100,000  pairs  of  boots.  So  no  English  hatters  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  but  as  more  English  bootmakers 
would  be  needed  to  make  the  extra  100,000  pairs  of 
boots,  some  of  the  unemployed  would  be  absorbed  in 
industry. 

In  this  reasoning  hats  and  boots  have,  of  course, 
been  used  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  The  argument 
remains  the  same  in  substance  if  commodities  of  many 
kinds  be  substituted  for  hats  and  boots.  Hence,  it  is 
only  to  quibble  to  object  that  the  new  bootmakers  could 
not  live  on  hats  alone. 
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The  New  Argument  Refuted 
A  refutation  of  the  above  thesis  may  be  offered  which 
is  substantially  identical  with  the  refutation  of  the  reason- 
ing which  supposed  imports  to  be  paid  for  with  bullion 
instead  of  with  exports.  Returning  to  the  "boots  and 
hats "  terminology  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may 
put  the  natural  response  of  the  economist  thus  : —  If  it 
be  possible  by  means  of  import  duties  to  set,  say,  i,ooo 
of  the  unemployed  permanently  at  work  mlaking  annually 
100,000  pairs  of  boots  which  were  previously  imported, 
their  pay  consisting  in  the  100,000  hats  previously  ex- 
ported to  pay  for  the  100,000  pairs  of  boots,  why  is  it 
not  possible  to  set  500  of  these  1,000  unemployed  to 
make  boots  for  the  1,000,  and  the  other  500  to  make 
hats  for  the  1,000,  and  thus  avoid  the  need  of  tariffs 
altogether?  The  two  proposals  come  to  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Generalised — giving  up  now  the  "hats  and  boots" 
terminology,  which  may  make  the  reasoning  on  both 
sides  look  unpractical,  since  the  conception  of  persons 
supporting  one  another  with  hats  and  boots  alone  is 
ridiculous — what  the  matter  comes  to  is  this  :  that  if  it 
be  possible  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  by  our 
ceasing  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  things  from  abroad, 
it  must  be  equally  possible  to  find  work  for  the  un- 
employed by  setting  them  to  provide  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing their  own  and  one  another's  wants  without  any 
Protection. 

Then  why  is  it  not  done  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  "employable"  unemployed  do  not  consist  of  a 
reserve  armee,  the  members  of  which  are  always  more 
or  less  the  same  persons.  The  membership  of  the  body 
of  "employable"  unemployed  is  constantly  varying.  In- 
dividuals are  passing  daily  into  it  and  out  of  it.  It  is 
like   the   water   in    the   Thames,    which    is   always   there 
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but  never  the  same;  which  is  constantly  being  recruited  by 
evaporation  from  the  sea,  but  it  is  as  constantly  getting 
back  to  the  sea.  If  some  of  the  unemployed  were 
absorbed  in  bootmaking  through  the  exclusion  of  some 
foreign  boots,  there  would  soon  be  just  as  many  un- 
employed as  before,  because  economic  changes  as  before 
would  necessitate  industrial  readjustments,  because  de- 
pressions would  come  as  before,  and  there  would  still  be 
the  seasonal  trades.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  al- 
most certainly  we  should  have  to  pay  appreciably  more  for 
our  boots.  Supposing  the  import  duties  to  be  temporarily 
efficacious — though  even  their  temporary  efficaciousness 
could  not  be  relied  upon  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
might  administer  shocks  to  other  trades,  as  we  have 
seen — in  a  short  time  they  would  have  to  be  raised 
and  extended  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  un- 
employed. So  we  should  logically  be  urged  on  to  place 
more  and  more  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  till  we 
reached  prohibition  and  no  foreign  trade  was  left;  and 
then,  shortly  after  our  last  step  had  been  taken,  the 
numbers  of  the  "employable"  unemployed  would  be  at 
least  as  great  as  when  we  began,  and  we  should  all  be 
vastly  poorer.  And  because  workmen  would  be  poorer, 
and  the  least  efficient  would  earn  only  a  pittance,  there 
is  a  probability  that  more  of  the  "employable"  un- 
employed would  be  reduced  to  distress,  and  that  more 
"unemployable"  unemployed  would  appear. 

This  is  not  to  prove,  of  course,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  unemployed  cannot  be  reduced  through  the  action  of 
labour  exchanges  which  helped  them  to  find  work,  or  that 
temporary  work  could  not  be  arranged  for  those  tem- 
porarily unemployed — though  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
discussion  of  which  space  is  lacking  here — but  it  is  to 
prove  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  unemployed  into 
employment    by    protecting    home    markets    would    leave 
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the  unemployed  problem  as  it  was,  except  for  the  reactions 
upon  it  of  lower  wages  described  above,  which,  if  they 
were  appreciable,  would  make  it  worse. 

Is  Unemployment  Caused  by  the  Competition  of 
Ill-paid  Foreign  Labour? 

Not  a  few  people  have  feared  that  they  might  be 
thrown  out  of  work  through  the  competition  of  ill-paid 
foreign  labour.  In  the  United  States,  in  particular,  much 
of  the  popular  support  of  Protection  has  arisen  from 
such  a  fear.  That  there  must  be  a  fallacy  somewhere  in 
the  implied  reasoning,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  according  to  it,  the  country  with  all-round  high 
wages  would  import  much  and  export  nothing — that  is, 
buy  for  nothing — which  is  impossible. 

Given  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
foreign  trade,  no  extraordinary  insight  is  needed  to  detect 
the  fallacy.  It  is  a  two-fold  fallacy.  It  consists,  first, 
in  the  assumption  that  increased  imports  must  result  in 
more  unemployment :  the  incorrectness  of  this  assumption 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  above.  It  consists,  secondly, 
in  the  belief  that  the  low  level  of  a  foreign  country's 
wages  is  the  cause  of  its  exports — which  is  equally  in- 
correct. The  level  of  a  country's  wages  is  not  the  cause 
of  its  exports,  but  the  consequence  of  its  productive  con- 
ditions, which '  may  be  made  more  conducive  to  high 
wages  by  means  of  foreign  trade.  Wages  vary  inter- 
nationally as  the  relative  efficiencies  of  workpeople  at 
different  places  and  the  means  of  production,  including 
orgaTiisation,  at  their  disposal.  The  Japanese  cotton- 
weavers  get  lower  real  wages  than  the  English  cotton- 
weavers,  because  at  cotton-weaving  the  English  are  more 
efficient  and  work  with  more  capital  per  head,  and  enjoy 
other  facilities,  both  industrial  and  commercial.  If  re- 
latively low  wages  must  stimulate  exports,  how  does  the 
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protectionist  explain  the  exports  to  countries  with  low 
wages  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  relatively  well-paid 
English  labour  ?  But,  of  course,  changes  keep  taking 
place  in  the  amount,  direction  and  nature  of  the  world's 
foreign  trade,  and  these  changes  are  usually  preceded  by 
alterations  in  the  relative  levels  of  wages  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  various  countries  affected,  as  they  would 
be  were  all  countries  strongly  protected.  But,  ultimately, 
such  a  position  is  reached  in  international  division  of 
labour  that  each  country  exports  the  commodities  in 
the  production  of  which  it  has  a  comparative,  but  not 
necessarily  an  absolute,  advantage. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  "wages"  have  been  used 
to  mean  "real  wages" — that  is,  the  amount  of  commo- 
dities and  services  which  money  wages  will  buy  in  view 
of  the  level  of  prices  where  they  are  spent.  The  level  of 
money  wages — or  "nominal  wages,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called — follows  the  determination  of  the  level  of  real 
wages.  Bullion  gets  to  be  so  distributed  internationally 
that  at  the  position  of  trading  equilibrium  the  money 
costs  of  international  rivals  selling  in  the  same  market — 
including  costs  of  carriage  and  tariff  charges — are  ren- 
dered about  equal.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  complica- 
tions caused  by  inconvertible  paper  currencies,  as  no  new 
principles  are  involved. 

Tariffs  which  Reduce  "Real"  Wages  Raise 
"  Nominal  "  or  Money  Wages 
The  relatively  low  level  of  a  foreign  competitor's 
money  wages — the  real  wages  corresponding  to  which 
might  be  high — may  be  caused  by  the  relatively  low 
tariffs,  or  absence  of  tariffs,  in  the  country  with  the  low 
money  wages,  as  compared  with  the  high  tariffs  in  the 
country  with  the  high  money  wages.  Therefore,  when  Pro- 
tection is  sought  against  these  low  money  wages  abroad, 
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it  may  be  merely  the  effects  of  tariffs  from  which  the 
protectionists  are  trying  to  escape  by  means  of  higher 
tariffs.  As  they  succeed  and  get  higher  tariffs  the  greater, 
proportionally,  become  these  effects.  Protectionists  in  this 
case  are  trying  to  run  away  from  their  shadows.  Every 
trader  knows  that  when  a  country  produces  and  imports 
the  same  thing,  at  the  normal  division  of  the  trade,  the 
home  cost  of  production  expressed  in  money  must  ap- 
proximately exceed  the  foreign  cost  of  production  by  the 
import  duty  plus  the  cost  of  carriage.  When  tariffs 
are  imposed,  flows  of  bullion  internationally  bring  this 
result  about. 

The  Allegation  that  Free  Trade  drives  out  Capital 
AND  so  Renders  Unemployed  the  Labour  which  it 
Might  Employ  at  Home 

It  is  constantly  alleged  that  tariffs  keep  capital  in  the 
country  that  would  otherwise  go  abroad,  and  that  when 
it  is  kept  in  the  country  it  employs  labour  which  would 
not  be  employed  otherwise.  The  answer  is  two-fold  :  first, 
that  the  exportation  of  capital  cannot  cause  less  employ- 
ment in  the  long  run,  though  it  may  cause  lower  real 
wages ;  secondly,  that  tariffs  may  be  expected  to  drive  more 
capital  out  of  an  industrial  country  indirectly  than  they 
succeed  in  keeping  at  home  directly.  The  first  answer 
needs  no  proof  after  the  foregoing  examination  of  the 
causes  of  unemployment.  In  support  of  the  second 
answer  I  may  quote  Professor  Marshall.  In  his  pre- 
sidential address  to  Section  F  of  the  British  Association 
in  1889,  referring  to  the  discussion  excited  by  the 
McKinley  Bill,  he  said:  "An  old  fallacy  has  reappeared 
in  a  new  form  in  an  argument  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  both  here  and  in  America,  that  the  Act 
must  have  benefited  America,  because  it  has  led  to  the 
investment  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  British 
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capital  in  starting  tinplate  and  lace  works,  etc.,  in 
America.  Protection  always  puts  capital  into  some  in- 
dustries; that  movement  'is  seen.'  But  before  we  can 
regard  it  as  a  net  gain  we  must  make  sure  that  there  is 
not  an  equal  or  greater,  though  '  unseen,'  leaking  of 
capital  out  of  other  industries  which  the  new  tariff  in- 
directly injures;  and  for  every  ^100,000  that  the  Pro- 
tection policy  causes  to  be  sent  from  England  to  be 
invested  in  American  factories,  it  probably  keeps  away 
at  least  ^1,000,000  that  would  otherwise  have  been  sent 
there  to  be  invested  in  railways  and  agriculture." 

This  completes  our  examination  of  what  I  have  called 
na'ive  views  as  regards  the  bearing  of  tariflfs  on  employ- 
ment. The  conclusion  is  that  no  case  is  made  out  for 
tariffs  under  this  head — not  the  vestige  of  a  case. 

Inductive  Demonstration — Its   Dangers 

Some  protectionists  have  hoped  to  find  inductive 
support  for  the  view  that  tariffs  reduce  unemployment. 
But  their  excursion  into  fact  had  ended  in  a  repulse  at 
every  point.  Before  examples  of  the  evidence  put  for- 
ward are  furnished,  it  is  important  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  realistic  comparisons  should  be  appre- 
ciated. In  the  first  place,  figures  which  purport  to 
represent  the  same  things  frequently  fail  to  do  so.  In  the 
second  place,  the  circumstances  of  different  climes  and 
nations  are  so  divergent  that  only  a  quaking  basis  is 
afforded  by  them  for  comparison. 

Trade  Union  Returns  of  Unemployment 

German  trade  union  returns  of  unemployment  have 
been  triumphantly  adduced  to  show  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  less  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
and  the  difference  has  been  attributed  to  the  Free  Trade 
policy  of   England  and   the   Protectionism   of   Germany. 
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Thus,  the  average  percentage  of  unemployed  among  the 
trade  unionists  in  the  two  countries  was  officially  returned 
as  follows  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  1908  and 
1909:  — 

England.  Germany. 

1907 — January   to  June    .      .       37       .      .       16 

1908  ,,  ,,  .      .       7-8       .      .       2-9 

1909  ,,  ,,  .      .       8-2       .      .       3'3 

The  most  telling  response,  perhaps,  is  to  quote  the 
trade  union  returns  of  unemployment  for  the  United 
States,  another  highly  protectionist  country.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  returns  of  Labour  organisation  in  Massa- 
chusetts :  — 

Percentage  oi 
Members  idle. 

March,    1908 17*9 

June,    1908 14*4 

September,   1908 io"6 

December,    1908 i3-9 

March,    1909 ii'4 

June,    1909 6*4 

These  are  by  no  means  the  highest  percentages 
returned  in  the  United  States  in  this  period.  If  it  is  a 
correct  inference  from  the  first  figures  that  Protection  has 
reduced  unemployment,  it  is  equally  a  correct  inference 
from  the  latter  that  Protection  has  enormously  increased 
unemployment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  part  of  the  explanation 
of  the  discrepancies  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  figures  compared  are  not  comparable.  Against 
the  comparison  drawn  between  the  German  and  English 
trade  union  returns  the  Board  of  Trade  has  repeatedly 
warned  us.  To  say  this  is  sufficient,  without  entering 
into  details  to  show  why  the  German  trade  union  returns 
of  unemployment  must  yield  a  very  incomplete  result  as 
compared  with   the  result  yielded  by  the   English   trade 
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union  returns.  As  it  has  been  put,  to  say  that  un- 
employment among  trade  unionists  must  be  less  in 
Germany  than  in  England,  because  the  average  of  per- 
centages of  unemployment  returned  by  German  trade 
unions  is  invariably  less  than  the  average  of  similar 
percentages  returned  by  English  trade  unions,  is  no  less 
absurd  than  to  say  that  a  room  the  temperature  of  which 
is  30  degs.  Fahrenheit  must  be  warmer  than  one  of 
which  the  temperature  is  20  degs.  Centigrade  (which  is 
really  equivalent  to  68  degs.  Fahrenheit). 

Evidence  does  not  Indicate  that  Unemployment  is 
LESS  Severe  in  Germany  than  in  England 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  unemployment  is  usually  more  severe  in 
England  than  in  Germany.  One  piece  of  evidence  may 
be  extracted  from  the  German  sick  fund  returns  read 
in  the  light  of  the  indication  of  variations  in  unemploy- 
ment shown  by  the  trade  union  returns.  Contributions 
to  the  sick  funds  are  exacted  from  the  bulk  of  German 
industrial  wage-earners  except  when  they  are  out  of  work 
or  drawing  benefits.  An  examination  of  the  German 
sick  fund  returns  shows,  when  allowance  is  m'ade  for 
the  increase  in  population,  that  on  an  average  the 
increase  of  the  unemployed  between  the  first  six  months 
of  1907  and  the  first  six  months  of  1909  amounted 
to  about  4j^  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  male  industrial 
wage-earners.  The  trade  union  returns  show  that  in  this 
period  unemployment  doubled.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  the  average  of  the  unemployment  in  the  first  half 
of  1909  must  have  been  about  9  per  cent.  I  do  not  rely 
upon  this  result.  I  give  the  calculation  merely  to  indicate 
that  the  true  percentage  was  probably  nearer  g  than 
the  3.3  (the  trade  union  return)  put  forward  above  as 
the  figure. 
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There  is  another  piece  of  evidence.  In  December, 
1909,  Mr.  Leonard  Hobhouse  drew  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  an  approximately  correct  comparison 
of  unemployment  in  London  and  Berlin  out  of  the 
returns  of  the  London  Distress  Committees  and  the 
returns  of  unemployment  in  Berlin  obtained  by  voluntary 
registration,  and  showed  that  the  comparison  indicated 
that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was  appreciably 
higher  in  Berlin  than  in  London.  Professor  Chapman, 
following  up  the  suggestion,  published  the  results  of  a 
more  extensive  comparison  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  January  4th,  1910.  I  quote  from  his  letter:  "There 
are  many  distress  committees  in  this  country,  outside 
London,  which  publish  the  numbers  of  those  '  known  to 
be  out  of  work  '  through  voluntary  registration ;  and  in 
Germany  between  the  months  of  October,  1908,  and 
February,  1909,  nearly  forty  '  censuses  '  of  unemploymient 
were  taken,  in  ten  of  which  the  system  adopted  was  to 
open  offices  for  voluntary  registration.  I  give  beneath 
the  results  arrived  at  by  these  ten  German  censuses, 
expressed  approximately  as  proportions  of  the  populations 
in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate,  according  to  the  German 
population  census  of  December,    1905  :  — 

Unemployed  per 
Thousand  of 
Population. 

"Augsburg  (January)       ....  4 

Berlin  (November) 13 

Berlin  (February) 6* 

Dresden   (February)        ....  9 

Heidelberg  (December)  ....  3 

Karlsruhe  (December)    ....  4 

Munich  (December)        ....  15 

Pforzheim  (December)    ....  5 

Wiesbaden  (November)         ...  6 

Zittau  (February) 5 

"The  average  of  these  figures  is  about  8  per  1,000. 

*  The  results  of  the  census    of  February  in  Berlin  are  known  to  be 
more  defective  than  those  of  the  census  of  November, 
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"With  them  we  may  compare  similar  figures  obtained 
by  stating  the  returns  of  distress  committees  in  England 
for  the  end  of  November,  1908,  as  proportions  of  the 
populations  in  the  districts  to  which  they  refer  according 
to  our  census  of  1901.  Such  English  figures,  covering 
about  sixty  districts,  range,  I  find,  fairly  continuously 
from  2  per  1,000  at  Blackburn  and  Oldham  to  14  per 
1,000  at  West  Hartlepool  and  for  outer  London — the 
figure  for  London  (county  area)  is  8 — and  15  per  1,000 
at  Brighton,  Gorton  and  South  Shields.  The  only  figures 
above  15  are:  20  per  1,000  for  Coventry,  and  34  per 
1,000  for  Barrow,  in  which  two  places  conditions  were 
very  exceptional  at  the  end  of  1908.  The  average  of  the 
returns  of  English  distress  committees  (including  those 
of  Coventry  and  Barrow)  work  out  at  about  8  per  1,000 
approximately ;  that  is,  to  the  same  as  the  German  figures, 
which,  however,  cover  a  smaller  and  less  representative 
area. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  argues, 
that  registration  with  English  distress  committees  ought 
to  be  more  exhaustive  than  that  recorded  by  the  German 
censuses,  because  registration  by  the  English  distress 
committees  goes  on  continuously;  but  we  cannot,  of 
course,  affirm  that  it  is,  since  counteracting  causes  may 
also  have  operated.  The  percentage  of  error  in  the  com- 
parison is  no  doubt  high.  Voluntary  registration  may 
lead  to  quite  different  percentages  of  recorded  unemploy- 
ment among  people  of  different  places  and  in  different 
industrial  conditions.  Moreover,  the  population  figures 
used  refer  to  1901  in  England  and  1905  in  Germany,  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  correspondence 
between  the  population  census  area  and  the  unemploy- 
ment census  area.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  given  con- 
stitute convincing  additional  testimony  that  Germany  does 
not  enjoy  that  comparative  immunity  from  unemployment 
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which  has  of  late  been  alleged  by  some  writers  and 
speakers.  If  the  evidence  adduced  up  to  the  present  did 
establish  that  unemployment  was  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  it  would  not,  of  course,  be  proved 
thereby  that  Protection  increased  unemployment." 

Emigration  Figures 

Some  persons  have  tried  to  get  evidence  relating  to 
the  effect  of  tariffs  on  unemployment  from  emigration 
figures.  The  comparisons  which  have  been  instituted  we 
need  not  consider,  for  clearly  they  prove  nothing.  There 
is  a  greater  disposition  in  some  races  to  seek  new  lands 
than  in  others.  New  countries  attract  rather  than  furnish 
emigrants,  whatever  their  fiscal  policies;  countries  which 
have  been  successful  in  colonising  naturally  send  out 
more  emigrants  than  countries  which  have  been  relatively 
unsuccessful  in  colonising;  and  the  greater  the  density 
of  population  of  a  country,  the  higher  would  one  expect 
the  percentage  of  its  emigration  to  be. 

Conclusions 

Induction  and  deduction  have  equally  failed  to  show 
that  tariffs  help  to  reduce  unemployment.  Indeed,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tariffs 
tend  to  increase  unemployment.  We  may  say  without 
hesitation  that  the  way  of  attack  on  the  unemployed 
problem  is  certainly  not  through  tariff  policies.  We  must 
strike  at  those  roots  which  it  is  possible  to  remove  with- 
out doing  more  harm  than  good.  These  roots  we  must 
seek  among  the  incidents  bearing  on  recurrent  depres- 
sions, on  the  seasonality  of  some  trades,  on  industrial 
readjustments  and  unadaptability,  among  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  bringing  together  the  demand  for  and  supply 
of  labour,  in  the  casual  labour  system,  and  in  the  careless 
placing  of  the   rising  generation  when   they  start  work. 
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How  to  deal  with  the  unemployment  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  how  to  aid  those  temporarily  out  of  work  and 
in  distress,  or  find  them  temporary  occupation  until  they 
get  work  again,  or  train  some  of  them  so  as  to  improve 
their  chances  of  moving  into  satisfactory  positions — is 
a  problem  not  impossible  of  solution,  but  one  too  large 
for  treatment  in  this  pamphlet,  the  object  of  which  is 
merely  to  trace  the  bearing  of  tariffs  on  employment 
and  examine  the  conflicting  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 
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Imports  and  Employment 

An   Economic  Note 

Two  points  of  economic  interest  have  emerged  during 
the  Tariff  Reform  controversy  of  the  last  seven  years. 
First,  tlie  actual  incidence  of  an  import  duty ;  and,  second, 
the  effect  of  foreign  imports  on  home  employment.  This 
note  is  concerned  with  the  second.  Outside  the  scope  of 
these  two  questions,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  argument 
so  far  as  it  has  been  pursued  in  a  scientific  spirit,  the 
controversy  has  been  quite  legitimately  conducted  on 
practical,  inductive,  statistical  lines,  and  these  have  almost 
exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  politicians  on  both 
sides.  They  have  bandied  isolated  and  often  unrelated 
statistics  to  prove  either  the  progress  and  prosperity,  or 
the  decline  of  this  country,  or  the  greater  progress 
or  the  greater  poverty  of,  say,  Germany.  Though  useful 
and  necessary,  the  latter  class  of  arguments  are  essen- 
tially inconclusive,  for  they  cannot  take  into  account  all 
the  circumstances  other  than  tariffs  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  results  achieved,  and  too  often  they  have 
been  like  sword  strokes  in  the  air  which  have  failed  to 
meet  the  blows  of  the  adversary.  At  the  base  lie  the 
two  economic  questions  I  have  mentioned,  and  when 
these  are  answered  and  understood,  the  statistics  showing 
the  evolution  of  international  trade  and  the  variation  of 
prices  will  be  seen  to  fit  the  scientific  theory. 

The  first  question — the  actual  incidence  of  an  import 
duty — has  attracted  the  attention  of  our  most  skilled 
economists,   and    Free    Traders   may   be  well   contented 
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with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  of  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  any  possible  contribution  by  the  foreigner 
towards  any  taxes  on  food  imported  into  this  country. 
To  the  man  in  the  street  the  daily  market  prices  are 
sufficient  proof  that  under  Protection  his  "food  will  cost 
him  more." 

But  the  second  question,  of  the  effect  of  foreign 
imports,  especially  of  manufactured  goods,  on  employ- 
ment, is  one  more  difficult  to  explain  to  the  average 
citizen  voter.  As  his  natural  first  impression  in  the  one 
case  is  that  an  import  tax  will  add  just  so  much  to  the 
cost,  and  he  wants  some  reasons  for  changing  his  first 
opinion,  so  in  the  other  case  his  natural  first  impression 
is  that  if  we  import  a  foreign  article  which  we  can  make 
ourselves  it  must  deprive  the  men  who  could  have  made 
it  of  their  employment,  and  he  will  want  good  reasons  for 
changing  this  impression. 

In  the  former  case  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on 
the  Protectionist;  in  the  latter  it  is  thrown  on  the  Free 
Trader. 

I  will  attempt  to  put  the  Free  Trade  case  as  simply 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  presented,  and  to  show  that 
foreign  imports  do  not  reduce  home  employment  and 
cannot  do  so. 

The   General    Principle   of    Foreign   Trade. 

(i)  As  stated  by  Free  Traders. 

One  general  principle,  one  economic  dogma,  may  be 
assumed.  It  has  become  the  common  property  of  the 
economist,  the  street-corner  orator,  and  the  leaflet-monger 
on  both  sides.  This  is  that  foreign  commerce  is  exchange, 
that  imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports,  and  that  exports 
must  be  paid  for  by  imports  or  not  at  all.  Free  Traders 
from  the  beginning  have  asserted  that  this  dogma  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,   and  the  destruction   of 


the  whole  case  of  the  Protectionists,  namely,  that  foreign 
imports  diminish  employment. 

(2)  As  stated  by  Protectionists  in  reply. 

Those  Protectionists  who  attempt  any  scientific 
justification  for  their  creed  deny  that  this  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter;  they  admit  freely  that  this 
truth  is  axiomatic,  but  they  carry  the  analysis  of  it  a 
stage  further.  Here,  it  is  they  who  are  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  present  their  reply  in  a  form 
which  is  not  easy  of  apprehension  by  the  careless  man 
in  the  street;  but  they  have  succeeded  in  making  their 
case  fairly  familiar  to  their  propagandists,  and  circulating 
it  in  their  leaflets.  It  is  undeniable,  they  admit,  that 
exports  and  imports  of  merchandise,  of  specie,  and  of 
services,  when  properly  calculated,  must  balance,  and 
that,  if  they  do  not,  the  difference  represents  an  inter- 
national removal  of  capital ;  they  will  admit  that  every 
import  creates  a  demand  which  must  be  satisfied  by  an 
export,  but  that,  they  say,  does  not  dispose  of  the  case 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  we  are  able  to 
make  for  ourselves  does  in  fact  reduce  employment  at 
home.  A  British  railway  company,  for  example,  may 
purchase  a  locomotive  in  Belgium  for  ;^2,7oo  rather  than 
give  ;^3,ooo  to  a  Glasgow  firm,  and  this  may  be  paid 
for  by  the  exportation  of  10,000  pairs  of  Northampton 
boots  of  the  value  of  ;^2,7oo  to  a  Brussels  "emporium." 
It  is  true  that  the  purchase  of  the  foreign  locomotive 
has  indirectly  given  employment  to  a  set  of  Northampton 
bootmakers  in  the  place  of  that  of  which  it  has  deprived 
the  Glasgow  engineering  firm,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  it  has  deprived  this  country  of  the  whole  sum 
of  the  employment  it  has  given  to  the  Belgian  firm,  for, 
had  the  order  been  sent  to  Glasgow,  the  men  thereby 
employed  would  have  purchased  the  boots  or  other 
equivalent    British    goods.      They    admit    that   both    our 


foreign  exports  and  imports  would  be  diminished,  but  the 
exchange  would  nevertheless  have  occurred,  with  this 
difference,  that  both  transactions  would  have  taken  place 
in   this  country. 

The  Protectionist's  statement  of  the  case  has  been  thus 
summarised  by  one  of  our  ablest  economic  controversial- 
ists :  "  In  the  one  case  the  Belgian  engine  exchanges  against 
the  boots ;  in  the  other  case  the  Glasgow  engine  exchanges 
against  the  boots  (or  their  equivalent  in  other  goods).  If 
the  engine  is  bought  in  Belgium,  the  boots  made  at 
Northampton  will  go  to  Belgium,  and  no  boots  will  go  to 
Glasgow ;  but  if  the  engine  is  made  at  Glasgow  the  boots 
made  at  Northampton  will  go  to  Glasgow  and  no  boots 
will  go  to  Belgium."  Two  British  capitals  and  two  sets 
of  men  would  have  been  employed  instead  of  one.  Two 
profits  and  two  employments  would  have  remained  in 
this  country  instead  of  only  one.  So  that,  although  the 
railway  company  saved  ;^300  by  sending  their  order  to 
a  foreign  country,  this  country  lost  in  rent,  profit  and 
labour,  not  ;i{^300,  but  ^2,700.  Thus,  say  the  Pro- 
tectionists, we  see  that,  in  matters  of  trade,  private 
individual  interest  is  often  opposed  to  the  general  interest, 
and  the  State  is  justified  in  regulating  international  trade 
by  tariffs  designed  to  protect  our  home  industries.* 

(3)  The  Free  Trader's  rejoinder. 

Is  there  any  reply  to  this  case  ?  The  reply  appears 
to  be  complete,  but  it  requires  a  somewhat  deeper  analysis 

*  In  a  passage  which  has  lately  been  much  quoted  from  Adam  Smith's  chap- 
ter on  the  Employment  of  Capitals,  the  Protectionists  seem  to  themselves  to 
have  discovered  a  great  authority  for  this  view.  In  the  two  short  paragraphs 
he  devotes  to  the  subject  he  did  not  stop  to  analyse  fully  the  instances  he  gave. 
He  assumes  two  capitals  and  two  effective  demands,  one  in  Scotland  and  one 
in  London.  If  the  merchants  in  both  places  had  traded  with  Portugal  in- 
stead of  with  each  other,  the  effect  on  employment  would  have  been  the 
same.  In  this  and  the  following  passage  Adam  Smith  appears  to  lend  his 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  one  capital  may  "  replace  "  two  equal  capitals. 
It  clearly  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind  at  the  same  time,  and  the  context  shows 
he  meant  successively  and  not  simultaneously.  It  is  these  successive  re- 
placements of  capitals  by  exchange  this  note  is  an  attempt  to  examine. 


of  the  various  reactions  of  the  case  I  have  put  as  an 
illustration,  and  it  is  as  much  more  difficult  to  present 
in  a  popular  form  than  the  Protectionist's  case  I  have 
just  given,  as  this,  in  its  turn,  was  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  the  simple  axiom  of  the  Free  Trader  to 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  reply. 

The  Absurdity  to  which  the  Protectionist 
Argument    Leads. 

First  consider  the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  Bel- 
gium. The  owner  of  the  Brussels  "emporium  "  purchased 
;^2,7oo  worth  of  British  boots  for  the  same  reasons  which 
induced  the  British  railway  company  to  buy  the  Belgian 
engine — because  he  wanted  them,  because  he  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  and  because  he  could  not  get 
boots  of  equal  quality  in  his  own  country  for  less  than 
;^3,ooo.  The  Belgian  Protectionist  might  say  as  justly 
as  our  own  that  the  transaction  had  deprived  the 
Belgian  bootmakers  and  the  country  as  a  whole  of 
employment,  for  although  the  Belgian  engineers  would 
have  missed  their  British  order,  yet  the  Belgian  boot- 
makers who  would  have  been  employed  in  executing  the 
Brussels  order,  instead  of  the  Northampton  bootmakers, 
would  have  exchanged  these  boots,  if  not  for  an  engine, 
certainly  for  equivalent  products  of  Belgian  industry. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Protectionist  argument 
lands  us  in  this  absurdity,  that  each  country  has  equally 
lost  employment  by  the  exchange  of  its  commodities, 
although  no  one  would  maintain  that  there  has  been  a 
loss  to  both  countries  taken  together,  or  that  there  would 
have  been  a  loss  if  both  Belgium  and  England  had  formed 
one  country ;  just  as  no  one  would  maintain  there  would 
have  been  a  loss  of  employment  if  the  railway  company 
had  given   their  order  to  a   Manchester  firm  at   ;^2,7oo 
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instead  of  to  the  Glasgow  firm  at  ;^3,ooo.  The  absurdity 
into  which  the  Protectionist's  argument  has  led  him  is 
patent. 

Where,  then,  is  the  fallacy  ? 

The  Fallacy. 

A  double  fallacy  is  involved  in  the  Protectionist's 
statement. 

Fallacy  No.  i  lies  in  applying  the  terms  and  the  law 
which  govern  foreign  trade  to  domestic  trade,  to  which 
they  do  not  apply. 

The  Protectionist  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing and  the  limits  of  the  axiom  to  which  both  sides  in  this 
argument  have  assented — that  in  international  trade  im- 
ports must  be  paid  for  by  exports;  how  this  principle 
differentiates  foreign  trade  from  home  trade;  and  in  what 
manner  it  applies  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  government,  the  coinage,  the  national  taxation, 
especially  the  banking  system,  constitute  this  country  in 
its  strict  geographical  sense  an  economic  unit.  We  are 
surrounded  by  a  financial  frontier;  our  exchanges  with 
foreigners  are  not  unimpeded,  everything  has  to  pass  a 
toll  bar,  and  pay  or  receive  as  the  case  may  be,  the  current 
rate  of  exchange.  We  know  the  effect  of  alterations  in 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  on  the  movements  of  gold, 
and  on  the  consequent  movements  of  prices ;  and  we  know 
that  the  total  effect  is  to  constitute  this  country,  in  its  strict 
geographic  sense,  an  economic  unit  to  which  our  axiom  of 
the  equation  of  exports  and  imports  applies,  as  it  does  not 
apply  to  separate  parts  within  it. 

But  within  the  limits  of  this  country  there  is  no  such 
law,  there  is  no  such  equilibrium,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  regulating  the  internal  geographical  movements  of  the 
precious  metals,  there  is  no  financial  apparatus  for  so 
regulating  them.     All  trade,  internal  as  well  as  external, 


is  doubtless  exchange,  and  it  may  be  said  that  every 
economic  unit,  whether  it  be  the  family  or  the  firm,  or 
even  a  collection  of  similar  units,  such  as  the  agricultural 
community  as  opposed  to  the  manufacturing  community, 
must  roughly  preserve  this  equilibrium  of  exchange. 
Their  exports  of  services  and  goods  must  balance  their 
imports  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services,  and  so  far 
as  they  fail  to  preserve  this  equilibrium  there  must  be  a 
transference  of  capital  from  one  unit  or  group  of  units 
to  another. 

But  within  the  geographical  limits  of  this  Kingdom 
these  exchanges  and  these  transfers  of  capital  are  un- 
regulated, unimpeded,  and  continuous.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  financial  apparatus,  or  even  to  the  economic 
influences  which  govern  foreign  trade.  All  business  is  free 
and  fluid.  The  liquid  capital  of  the  country  which  is 
engaged  in  commerce  is  practically  in  one  stock.  No  man 
can  point  out  his  own  share  of  it  at  any  moment.  It 
perhaps  consists  of  an  entry  in  a  bank-book  or  other  paper 
instrument  giving  him  a  certain  general  command  over 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  There  is  no  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  internal  transactions.  There  is  no  economic  law 
which  decrees  that  if  Northampton  buy  from  Glasgow, 
then  Glasgow  shall  buy  from  Northampton  and  from 
nowhere  else. 

It  is  precisely  this  difference  between  internal  and 
foreign  commerce  which  provides  the  whole  argument 
commonly  used  for  proving  that  in  foreign  commerce  ex- 
ports must  balance  imports,  and  that  every  import  creates 
an  export.  Doubtless,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  com- 
merce, internal  and  external,  is  exchange.  If  London 
gives  an  order  for  a  locomotive  to  Glasgow,  there  is  a  fair 
exchange  of  a  locomotive  for  a  paper  instrument,  which  is 
in  effect  a  general  title  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  diffused 
wealth  of  the  country.     If  London  gives  an  order  for  a 
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locomotive  to  Belgium,  payment  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner  by  a  paper  instrument.  But  there  is  this  vital 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  unless  that 
paper  instrument  is  bought  back  by  the  export  of  some 
British  product,  it  must  be  followed  by  the  export  of  2,700 
golden  sovereigns.  And  this  necessity  creates  the 
economic  conditions  which  make  it  profitable  for  a 
Belgian  capitalist — that  of  the  owner  of  the  Brussels 
"emporium" — to  sell  this  paper  instrument  back  to  us 
by  giving  an  order  for  10,000  pairs  of  boots  we  should 
not  otherwise  have  had.  It  is  this  necessity  which  is  the 
entire  basis  of  the  theory  of  foreign  trade,  that  imports 
must  be  paid  for  by  exports. 

In  the  former  case  no  such  necessity  arises.  A  transfer 
of  the  amount  involved  is  made  in  the  respective  bank- 
book of  the  two  firms  parties  to  the  transaction,  which  is 
adjusted  at  the  clearing  house,  and  the  transaction  is 
ended. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  every  commercial  transaction 
involves  an  exchange  of  two  capitals,  a  transaction  with 
a  foreign  country  involves  two  such  exchanges  of  two 
capitals,  a  domestic  transaction  only  one.  The  difference 
between  giving  an  order  abroad  and  giving  it  at  home  is 
that  the  former  entails,  by  the  operation  of  economic  law, 
an  equivalenf  and  complementary  reciprocal  transaction ; 
and  the  latter  does  not  entail,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
not  followed  by  any  such  complementary  and  reciprocal 
transaction. 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  the  summary  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist's case  I  have  previously  quoted,  and  the  fallacy 
in  it  will  become  apparent.  The  writer  says,  *'  In  the  one 
case  the  Belgian  engine  exchanges  against  the  boots,  in 
the  other  case  the  Glasgow  engine  exchanges  against  the 
boots  (or  their  equivalent  in  other  goods).  If  (i)  the 
engine  is  bought  in  Belgium,  the  boots  made  in  Northamp- 
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ton  will  go  to  Belgium,  and  no  boots  will  go  to  Glasgow. 
If  (2)  the  engine  is  made  in  Glasgow,  the  boots  made  at 
Northampton  will  go  to  Glasgow,  and  no  boots  will  go  to 
Belgium."  In  this  statement,  that  part  I  have  marked 
(i)  is  correct — if  the  engine  is  made  in  Belgium,  certainly, 
by  our  hypothesis,  boots  will  be  made  in  Northampton 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  made  in  England,  to  ex- 
change for  it.  The  part  I  have  marked  (2)  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  says  that  if  the  engine  is  made  in  Glasgow  no 
boots  will  go  to  Belgium,  but  incorrect  in  interposing  the 
statement  that  "the  boots  made  in  Northampton  will  go 
to  Glasgow."  I  ask  what  boots  ?  The  boots  for  the 
Brussels  "emporium  "  are  now  made  in  Belgium,  and  there 
are  no  other  boots  or  any  other  goods  of  exchange  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction.  To  secure  an  order  from  Glas- 
gow for  Northampton  for  boots  the  Protectionist  has 
tacitly  and  unconsciously  assumed  the  existence  of  an 
"emporium  "  in  Glasgow  as  well  as  in  Brussels  demanding 
boots,  and  having  a  capital  to  pay  for  them.  If  such  a 
buyer  exist,  Northampton  will  probably  secure  his  order, 
and  should  the  engine  be  ordered  in  Belgium,  it  will  secure 
the  Brussels  order  as  well.  Thus,  though  Glasgow  would 
in  the  latter  case  have  missed  the  order  for  the  engine, 
Northampton  would  have  got  two  orders  for  boots  instead 
of  one.  This  is  the  exact  parallel  of  what  does  happen 
in  the  case  of  exchange  with  Belgium. 

The  correct  statement  of  the  transaction  is  this  :  If  (i) 
the  engine  is  bought  in  Belgium,  boots  will  be  made  in 
Northampton  and  will  go  to  Belgium,  and  no  boots  will 
go  to  Glasgow ;  but  if  (2)  the  engine  is  made  in  Glasgow, 
no  boots  or  other  goods  of  exchange  (as  any  co-relative  of 
this  transaction)  will  be  made  at  Northampton  or  elsewhere 
in  England,  either  for  Glasgow  or  Belgium. 

We  see  that  every  domestic  exchange  implies  two 
capitals  to  be  exchanged,  and  two  active  and  effective  de- 


mands  each  for  the  particular  form  of  capital  of  the  other. 
The  railway  company  wanted  an  engine  for  its  money, 
the  Glasgow  engineers  wanted  money  for  its  engine.  If 
the  transaction  takes  place,  the  railway  company  gets  the 
engine,  and  the  Glasgow  firm  gets  the  money,  and  it  is 
ended. 

In  a  foreign  transaction  it  is  not  thus  ended.  The 
railway  company  gets  its  engine,  and  the  Belgian  firm 
gets  its  money  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
London.  This  bill  has  to  be  bought  back,  and  it  is 
bought  back  in  the  case  we  have  taken  as  an  illustration 
by  the  making  and  exportation  of  10,000  pairs  of  North- 
ampton boots,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
ordered.  This  transaction  is  not  ended  until  the  railway 
company  has  got  the  engine,  and  the  Northampton  firm 
has  got  the  railway  company's  money. 

In  both  cases  it  ends  by  the  railway  company  getting 
its  engine,  but  in  the  first  case  the  bill  of  exchange  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  Glasgow  firm,  in  the  second  case  it 
ultimately  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Northampton  firm  who 
may  be  said  to  have  purchased  it  by  the  export  of  their 
boots. 

It  is  our  purchase  of  the  foreign  engine  which  brings 
into  the  field  of  operations,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
foreign  purchaser  of  our  boots.  If  it  deprives  us  of  the 
expenditure  of  one  capital  and  of  one  employment  we 
might  have  kept  in  the  country,  it  introduces  into  the 
country  the  expenditure  of  another  equivalent  capital  and 
of  another  employment  we  should  not  otherwise  have 
secured.  There  is  no  way  of  making  the  boots  for 
Brussels  and  the  engine  for  ourselves  too.  The  British 
capital  may  be  expended  in  Britain,  or  it  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  expenditure  of  the  Belgian  capital  in 
Britain,  but  we  cannot  have  the  expenditure  of  both 
capitals  in  Britain. 
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Fallacy  No.  2. — The  fallacy  I  have  endeavoured  to 
dissipate  rests  upon  another  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
Protectionist's  case,  and  is  one  which  lends  a  superficial 
plausibility  to  his  misinterpretation  of  the  law  and  the 
condition  of  foreign  trade  in  applying  them  to  domestic 
trade.  It  lies  in  confusing  two  things  which  differ  in 
kind,  viz.,  the  exchange  of  two  simultaneously  existing 
capitals  in  two  countries,  each  for  the  product  of  an 
industry  in  the  other  country,  with  two  successive  ex- 
changes of  one  capital  in  one  country.  The  Protectionist 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  latter  will  give  employment  to 
two  sets  of  labourers  in  one  country,  and  the  former  to 
only  one  in  each  country.  But  he  is  wrong  in  making  this 
comparison.    Let  me  try  to  make  this  clear. 

Every  exchange  of  capital  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of 
exchanges,  and  a  succession  of  employments — the  boot- 
maker will  employ  the  butcher,  the  butcher,  with  the 
money  he  has  got  from  the  bootmaker,  will  employ  the 
baker,  the  baker  the  candlestick  maker,  and  he  the  boot- 
maker again,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  so  long  as  each  by 
his  industry  maintains  his  production  equal  to  his  con- 
sumption and  keeps  his  capital  intact.  It  is  possible  for 
the  bootmaker  to  imagine  he  is  the  spring  of  all  the 
industry  of  the  community,  that  his  demand  has  set  every- 
thing going;  and  in  a  sense  and  to  a  small  degree  he  is. 
The  railway  company,  which  possesses  the  capital  and 
orders  the  engine,  will  in  the  same  manner  set  to  work 
not  merely  directly  the  men  who  make  the  engine,  but 
indirectly  the  men  who  do  any  work  for  the  men  who 
make  the  engine,  and  among  them  the  bootmakers  of 
Northampton,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  others.  The  Pro- 
tectionist's error  lies  in  confusing  two  such  successive  ex- 
changes of  one  capital  with  a  single  exchange  of  two 
capitals.  He  will,  and  does,  say,  why  should  not  Glasgow, 
after  having  received  the  draft  for  ;^3,ooo,  proceed  to  ex- 


change  that  same  capital  for  Northampton  boots  ?  To  ask 
this  question  is  to  fall  into  the  error  I  am  pointing  out. 
He  forgets  that  one  capital  cannot  itself  produce  the  capital 
for  which  it  is  itself  exchanged.  Two  independent,  co- 
existing capitals  are  involved  in  every  exchange.  We 
cannot  trade  with  a  tribe  of  naked  savages  who  have 
nothing  to  give  for  our  beads  and  knives,  however  much 
they  may  desire  them.  He  is,  I  repeat,  confusing  the  ex- 
change of  two  independent,  co-existing  capitals  with  two 
successive  exchanges  of  one  capital.  In  this  case  we  have 
the  two  co-existing  capitals — that  of  the  railway  company 
demanding  an  engine,  and  that  of  the  Brussels  "em- 
porium "  demanding  boots.  At  the  point  we  have  reached 
in  the  preceding  section  the  transaction  is  completed,  both 
demands  have  been  satisfied,  either  by  the  double  trans- 
action which  the  admitted  law  governing  international 
dealings  demands,  or  by  two  single  transactions,  one  in 
each  country,  which  is  all  that  ordinary  internal  commerce 
requires.  In  either  case  the  railway  company  will  have 
secured  its  engine,  but  in  the  one  case  the  engineering  firm 
at  Glasgow  will  have  in  its  possession  a  draft  which,  as 
the  Protectionist  says,  it  may  expend  upon  boots ;  but  in 
the  other  case  the  Northampton  firm  will  equally  have  in 
its  possession  the  draft  which  it  may  equally  expend  on 
an  engine.  Probably  either  party  will  put  the  money  to 
pretty  much  the  same  use,  and  that  will  be  the  employment 
of  British  labour,  and  the  production  of  more  British 
goods.  The  Protectionist  is  right  in  saying  that  if  the 
railway  company  expend  their  capital  in  Glasgow,  this 
expenditure  will  result  in  further  expenditure,  some  of  it 
probably  in  Northampton.  He  is  wrong  in  failing  to  see 
that  if  the  two  capitals  are  exchanged,  a  precisely  similar 
set  of  employment  w^ould  follow  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  Brussels  capital  in  Northampton.  In  making  a  com- 
parison of  a  succession  of  employments  let  us  keep  step. 
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The  real  point  to  grasp  and  remember  is  that  if  the 
Glasgow  firm  has  the  money  to  use,  the  Northampton  firm 
will  not  have  it,  and  vice  versa. 

The  governing  principle  is  that  one  capital  cannot  do 
the  work  of  two  equal  capitals.  It  can  only  give  a  certain 
amount  of  employment.  The  capitals  of  the  British  rail- 
way company  and  the  Brussels  "emporium"  may  be  ex- 
changed ;  the  employment  these  two  capitals  can  give  may 
be  exchanged.  In  neither  case  can  either  by  any  magic  be 
doubled.  In  one,  by  an  exchange  of  capital  and  employ- 
ments profitable  to  both  countries,  industry  follows  its 
natural  and  most  efficient  channels ;  in  the  other,  all  that 
has  been  achieved  is  not  a  creation,  but  a  subsidised  diver- 
sion of  employment  from  the  more  efficient  to  the  less 
efficient  industry  and  a  reduced  net  product  for  national 
distribution. 

Recapitulation  . 

This  argument,  showing  the  two  alternative  exchanges 
and  their  first  reactions,  may  be  recapitulated  in  graphic 
form.  The  places,  London  and  Brussels,  possessing  two 
capitals  of  ^6^3,000,  in  which  the  demands  originate  are 
marked  Q] 

No.  I.     The  Free  Trader's  first  simple  statement. 


GTBRITAIN 


LONDON 


BELGIUM 

BRUSSELS 


One  equal  exchange  of  two  capitals  and  two  employ- 
ments. 


i6 


No.  2.  The  Protectionist's  statement. 

GT  BRITAIN 
G  k  A  S  6  0  vr\;~— ^i^ofs--''^^ 

''^^         NORTHAMPTON 


Two  successive  employments  of  one  capital — first, 
London  to  purchase  engine  from  Glasgow,  and  then,  with 
the  proceeds,  Glasgow  to  buy  boots  from  Northampton — 
both  in  this  country. 

The  Protectionist  forgets  England  has  now  missed  the 
Brussels  order,  and  in  Belgium  the  situation  would  be 
thus  : 

No.  3.  With  Protection. 


BELtJlUM 


BRUSSELS 


LIE8E 


^.Ooo 


Again  two  successive  employments  of  one  capital — first, 
to  purchase  boots  from  Bruges,  and  then,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, Bruges  to  purchase  other  goods  from,  say,  Li^ge. 
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No.  4.     The  full  Free  Trade  statement. 
The  equivalent  of   2   and  3    under   Free   Trade — that 
is,   two  successive  employments  of  two  capitals : 


Showing  that  two  successive  employments  have 
followed  the  expenditure  of  the  Belgian  capital  in 
Northampton,  just  as  it  would  have  followed  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  British  capital  in  Glasgow. 

In  these  diagrams  I  have  shown  the  original  capitals 
brought  into  action  as  3,000  golden  sovereigns  in  the 
hands  of  the  railway  directors  in  London,  and  the  same 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Brussels 
"emporium."  I  have  shown  the  movement  of  these 
sovereigns  as  necessary  to  complete  the  exchange  of  two 
capitals  in  each  transaction.  And  this  expresses  exactly 
what  does  happen,  for  though  the  metallic  money  does 
not  move,  the  legal  title  to  its  possession  and  use  does 
move  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  transmission  of 
cheques  or  bills  of  exchange.  Thus,  after  a  complete 
analysis,  we  see  that  the  Free  Trader's  first  position  is 
valid,  and  that  the  accepted  axiom  that  foreign  commerce 
is  exchange  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  case  of  the  Protectionist  that 
foreign  imports  diminish  employment. 


A  Side  Issue. 

When  the  Tariff  Reformer  has  been  driven  to  admit 
the  theoretical  vaHdity  of  this  equation  of  capitals  and 
employments,  he  usually  takes  refuge  in  illegitimately 
importing  another  element  into  the  discussion.  He  imme- 
diately makes  the  assumption  that,  failing  the  London 
order,  the  Glasgow  works  would  cease  working,  and  the 
men  be  out  of  employment.  He  argues  that  it  is  surely 
better  for  the  nation  that  a  railway  company  should  spend 
and  even  waste  ;^300  rather  than  that  an  engine-works 
and  its  men  should  abstain  from  the  production  of  an 
engine  worth,  at  any  rate,  ;^2,7oo.  He  enforces  this  by 
putting  the  case  of  a  railway  company  which  owned  its 
own  engine-building  works,  and  asks  whether  such  a  com- 
pany would  not  keep  its  own  works  going,  although  the 
product  might  cost  ;^300  more  than  it  could  import  it  for, 
rather  than  incur  the  much  greater  loss  to  both  itself  and 
its  men  of  maintaining  both  works  and  men  in  idle- 
ness. 

This  is  a  simple  example  of  begging  the  whole  of  the 
settled  question  over  again.  If  the  Glasgow  men  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  what  about  the  Northampton  men  who 
are  set  to  work  ?  It  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  the 
engineers  who  declined  to  accept  the  obtainable  price  for 
their  engine  were  at  the  moment  in  less  need  of  work  than 
the  boot-makers  who  undercut  the  foreigner  and  secured 
the  order.*  As  for  the  example  of  the  railway  company 
owning  its  own  engine-works,  if  this  example  be  extended 
so  far  as  to  assume  that  the  company  also  owned  the  boot 
factory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  do  well  to  acquire 

*  The  only  occasion  on  which,  as  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  a  British  Railway,  I  was  tempted  to  place  an  o.-der  for  loco- 
motive engines  abroad  was  in  1893,  a  time  of  such  activity  in  trade  that  no 
good  British  maker  would  promise  to  begin  to  give  delivery  in  less  time  than 
a  year  and  nine  months. 
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its  engine  in  the  cheapest  market  by  employing  its  boot- 
makers rather  than  its  mechanics. 

Some  plausibility,  though  no  validity,  is  given  to  this 
argument  by  the  likelihood  that  engineers  would  know 
they  were  thrown  out  of  employment  because  their 
employers  had  missed  an  order  which  had  gone  to  Bel- 
gium ;  while  the  boot-makers  would  probably  not  know 
or  care  to  know  that,  but  for  the  Brussels  order,  they 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  still  less 
would  they  know  or  care  to  know  that  they  might  have 
thrown  out  the  Belgian  boot-makers. 

The  National  Profit. 

In  the  foregoing  argument  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  loss  of  employment  at  home  by  our  pur- 
chases abroad.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  profit  of  it.  I 
have  treated  employment  as  an  essential  good  to  be  de- 
sired for  its  own  sake,  and,  if  any  equal  quantity  of  it 
can  be  secured,  I  have  treated  the  benefit  of  it  as  equal. 
But  employment  is  not  an  essential  good,  it  is  a  necessary 
evil.  When  a  man  says  he  wants  work  he  really  does  not 
want  anything  of  the  kind.  What  he  wants  is  wages,  and 
he  quite  rightly  wants  the  largest  amount  of  wages  for 
the  smallest  amount  of  work.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
nation  in  its  foreign  trade.  Exports  are  its  work,  that 
portion  of  our  imports  which  pays  for  them  is  our  wages, 
and  we  want  to  get  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality 
of  these  wages  which  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  things 
we  can  eat  or  drink  or  wear,  or  use  for  our  own  production, 
in  exchange  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  our  exported 
work. 

In  the  illustration  we  have  been  discussing,  the  engine, 
which  at  the  moment  it  would  have  cost  ;^3,ooo  to  pro- 
duce by  Glasgow  labour,  was  obtained  all  the  same  at  the 
cost  of   ;^2,7oo  of   Northampton    labour,    and   the   ;^300 
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which  the  railway  company  thus  saved  would  be  spent  on 
the  line  or  paid  away  in  dividends,  in  either  case  provid- 
ing employment  up  to  the  full  ;^3,ooo,  and  the  railway 
company  and  the  nation  would  have  ;^300  worth  of  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  engine  to  show  for  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  Belgium,  which  obtains  for  her  ;^2,7oo  engine 
the  boots  which  it  would  have  cost  her  ;^3,ooo  to  make, 
and  retains  ;^300  for  other  expenditure  on  other  employ- 
ments. Both  countries  are  ;^300  richer  by  the  exchange. 
In  each  country  the  most  efficient  industry  has  received 
the  due  reward  of  its  efficiency,  and  the  less  efficient 
industry  has  received  a  salutary  stimulus  in  the  form  of 
successful  foreign  competition — a  stimulus  which  to  many 
British  industries  in  the  last  few  years  has  proved  the 
one  thing  they  needed  to  start  them  in  a  new  career  of 
enterprise  and  success. 
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THE    "SCIENTIFIC"    TARIFF 

AN    EXAMINATION    AND     EXPOSURE 


The  work  already  done  by  the  Tariff  Conmiissipn  has  provided  us  ivith 
the  necessary  infornialion  on  the  subject  of  our  ividcspread  coinuwrce,  and  has 
given  us  the  materials  for  a  really  scientific  Tariff. — Mr.  Chamberlain's 
New  Year  Message. 

Government  by  the  edicts  of  Lansdiowne  House  is  to  have  its 
corollary  in  the  setting"  aside  of  Royal  Commissions  and  all  such 
antiquated  procedures  in  favour  of  the  decisions  of  a  committee  of 
g^entlemen  gathered  in  an  office  in  Victoria-street.  The  United 
States,  with  a  singular  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  situation,  think  it  necessary  to  submit  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
to  a  duly  appointed  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Democrats 
may,  as  they  profess,  regard  it  as  "  cheek  "  on  their  part  to  ask 
for  any  protection  for  themselves  from  that  body,  but  at  least  they 
know  that  the  whole  of  the  committee  men  are  not  of  one  mind. 
The  aspect  of  an  impartial  tribunal  is  maintained  with  some  care. 
There  is  no  pretence  about  the  English  Tariff  Commission.  Its 
members  are  ail  of  one  fixed  principle,  pledged  to  a  definite  policy, 
sworn  opponents  of  Free  Trade,  willing  in  a  measure  to  listen  to 
any  Free  Trader  who  will  waste  his  time  and  his  breath  by  giving 
evidence,  but  definitely  determined  from  the  first  day  of  the  investi- 
g'ation  that  the  outcome  of  all  inquiry  shall  be  the  recommendation 
of  a  tariff.  Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  have 
received  just  the  amount  of  attention  that  an  investigation  on  these 
lines  deserves,  and  that  is  very  little.  Now  that  it  has  been 
definitely  announced  that  the  work  of  this  body  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  legislation  of  any  Conservative  Administration  of  the  future, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  rather  more  closely  the  volumes 
which  contain  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  present  articles  no  more  is  attempted  than  a  careful  study 
of  the  evidence  such  as  could  be  made  by  any  intelligent  reader. 
It  will  be  shown  that,  far  from  being  scientific,  the  tariff  proposed, 
where  duties  have  been  suggested,  is  based  on  no  more  than  the 
desire  to- offer  a  tempting  bait  to  an  industry,  that  where  an  import 
duty  would  affect  the  raw  material  of  a  more  specialised  industry 
there  is  avoidance  of  this  circumstance  in  approaching  the  second 
industrv,    that  a   large   proportion   of   the  witnesses   who  ask   for 


import  duties  also  complain  that  under  present  conditions  the 
British  workman  has  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  than  his 
foreign  competitors,  that  the  duties  actually  proposed  do  not  meet 
the  demands  made  by  the  dominant  witnesses  even  at  this  stage  of 
the  agitation,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  regarded 
as  of  entirely  secondary  importance. 

IGNORING     THE     EVIDENCE, 

The  first  point  that  the  reader  discovers  for  himself  is  that  the 
actual  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have  very  little  refer- 
ence to  the  weight  of  evidence  given  before  the  members.  Not 
only  is  the  verdict  settled  before  the  evidence  is  given — the  very 
terms  of  the  sentence  are  decided.  An  ordinary  investigating  body 
is  presumed  to  be  swayed  by  the  testimony  which  is  placed  before 
it;  its  report  takes  on  something  of  the  colour  of  the  facts  that  are 
presented  by  witnesses.  There  is  very  little  of  any  such  method 
in  the  ways  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
spoken  of  a  two-shilling  duty  on  wheat.  A  two-shilling  duty  is 
accordingly  recommended.  Ten  per  cent,  was  to  be,  in  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's sketch  of  a  tariff,  the  impost  on  manufactured  goods. 
Ten  per  cent,  it  shall  be,  says  the  Comm.ission.  But  when  the  in- 
vestigator goes  beyond  the  recommendations  and  begins  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  he  finds  that  the  people  who  are  really  asking 
for  Protection  have  an  entirely  different  scale  in  their  minds.  "Two 
shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,"  say  the  Commissioners,  but  here  is 
the  admission  made  in  their  report  (paragraph  375)  : 

The  average  price  of  British  wheat  for  1906  has  been  27s.  9d.,  and  the 
eviidence  we  have  received  is  to  the  effect  that  no  considerable  extension  of 
wheat-growing  can  take  place  unless  the  price  is  at  least  40s.  per  quarter,  and 
to  restore  the  growth  of  wheat  to  anything  like  its  old  proportions  a  rise  in 
price  to  50s.  per  quarter  would  probably  be  required.  This  would  mean  duties 
as  high  as,  and  in  most  cases  higher  than,  ithose  which  prevail  in  the  most 
highly  protected  foreign  countries. 

THE     DEMAND     FOR     MORE. 

Certainly  the  Commissioners  do  not  overstate  the  effect  of  the 
evidence.  A  few  extracts  will  show  what  is  really  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  who  are  not  concerned  to  shape  their  demands  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  political  platform.  There  are  pages  of  brief 
extracts  from  the  evidence  of  men  who  want  higher  duties,  but  a 
few  must  suffice  : 

Form  No.   12,113. 

Nothing  but  a  bounty  of  10s.  per  quarter  on  home-grown  wheat  wiill  be 
of   any   benefit  to   us. 

W.  A.  Prout,  Farmer. 

I  am  distinctly  in  favour  of  a  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  on  English-grown 
wheat  provided  the  farmer  kept  it  in  stock  until  April. 

J.   Fames,   Farmer. 
There  should  be  a  higher  duty  on  foreign,  say  5s.  per  quarter,  and  2s.  6d. 
on  Colonial  wheat. 
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Form   No.  12,213. 
A  5s.  duty  should  be  put  on  all  foreign  corn  otlier  tJian  from  the  Colonies, 
putting  a  duty  on  them  of  2s.   per  quarter. 

Form  No.   12,447. 
Two    shillings    per    quarter    upon    foreign    barley    is    not    nearly    sufi'icienit. 
Foreign  flour  should  pay  5s.   per  sack  to  benefit  the  British   farmer. 

Form   No.  12,291,    F'armer. 
Put  10s.  per  quarter  duty  on  corn  and  let  the  farmer  have  power  lo  purchase 
his  farm,  and  Government  lend  him  money  at  2 J  per  cent.,  repayable  in  thirty 
years. 

J.    Mills  White,  .Farmer. 
Ought  to  be  increased  to  prevent   the  price  ever  going  down   to   less  than 
10s.  per  sack,  aiS  a  few  years  ago. 

Space,  and  not  the  exhaustion  of  material,  forbids  furllicr 
quotation  at  this  point.  Enough  has  been  extracted  to  show  how- 
short  a  distance  the  actual  proposals  go  to  satisfy  those  who  desire 
duties  on  wheat.  So  it  is  with  manufacturers.  The  pottery 
manufacturers  state  by  a  huge  majority  that  they  want  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  duty  to  make  their  business  profitable.  The  Com- 
inissioners  recommend  ten  per  cent.,  for  no  apparent  reason  except 
that  that  amount  fulfils  the  platform  promise.  Again,  with  cotton 
the  followmg  schedule  is  suggested  ; 

Raw    Cottoin    Free. 

Yarns  and  Twists  of  all  Descriptions  Free. 

Cotton  Tissues — grey   Free. 

Other  Cotton  Tissues  and  Manufactures  ...     Duties  in  no  case  to 

exceed  10  per  cent. 

How  far  does  this  follow  the  sug"gestion  put  out  by  witnesses? 
One  reply  is  typical  of  a  good  many.     It  runs  : 

Messrs.  Rigg  Brothers. 
Tax  them  as  they  tax  you. 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  a  table  that  is  given  elsewhere  in 
the  Report  on  Cotton,  the  duties  should  range  from  the  6  to  7  per 
cent,  on  yarns  that  Belgium  imposes  to  the  375  per  cent,  that  the 
United  States  puts  on  cotton  threads.  This  is  a  far  wandering 
from  the  duties  of  not  m.ore  than  10  per  cent.  But  where  duties 
are  suggested  10  per  cent,  becomes  almost  generally  the  minimum. 
The  following  are  samples  of  evidence  on  this  point  : 

Form   No.   5,159. 
Ten    per    cent,   on    dyed    cotton    yarns  ;    10    to    12^    per    cent,    on    low    and 
medium-coloured  woven  cotton  cloth  ;  15  to  17^  per  cent,  on  fine  and  medium- 
coloured   woven  cotton   cloth. 

Form   No.    2,484. 
Ten  to  20  per  cent,  on  polished  and  mercerised  yarns. 

Form   No.   2,069. 
Fifty  per  cent,   on  silk  goods.       The  upper  classes  can   well  afford  to  pay 
this   on    real   silk.     Jap.    and    French    silks    come    into    the    market    much    too 
cheaply  for  fine  muslins. 

The    Enfield    Embroidery   Company. 
Twenty-five   per   cent,   on    embroidered    curtains    and    kindred    articles.      An 
advance  in  cost  of  imported  goods  would  enable  us  to  advance  prices  and  yet 
compete. 


F.    Drake  and  Go. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,   on   webbing. 

Twenty  per  cent,    on  twine. 

It  would  we  suppose    raise  the  price  of  webbing  and  twine  somewhat. 

There  is  no  fine  platform  sentiment  about  these  repHes.  They 
are  most  refreshing-  in  their  frankness.  These  are  men  whO'  know 
what  they  want,  and  when  the  first  step  has  been  taken  will  see 
that  they  get  it.  And  they  don't  waste  any  tears  over  the  con- 
sumer. He  "  can  well  afford  to  pay."  At  last  we  get  behind  the 
sophists  and  the  trimmers  and  see  what  is  really  at  the  back  of  the 
Protectionist  movement. 

JTHE     MISREPRESENTATION     OF     LANCASHIRE. 

The  value  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  solely  in  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  desires  of  those  who  seek 
Protection.  Free  Trade  witnesses  are  naturally  few.  Here  and 
there  the  reader  may  come  across  a  refreshing  thrust  from  some- 
body who  has  no  belief  in  tariffs,  but  if  the  testimony  given  in 
regard  to  cotton,  for  example,  were  accepted  as  the  voice  of  the 
trade,  it  would  be  assumed  that  Lancashire  was  far  more  unani- 
mous in  support  of  Protection  than  it  has  actually  shown  itself  to 
be  on  behalf  of  Free  Trade.  The  evidence  has  to  be  accepted, 
then,  as  one-sided,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  There  is  no 
reality  in  the  pretence  that  all  parties  are  being  heard,  simply 
because  one  great  body  of  evidence  is  not  tendered.  Although 
what  is  reported  is  confessedly  not  all  that  was  given,  it  sheds  an 
ample  light  upon  the  real  objects  of  Tariff  Reformers,  even  though 
such  condensations  as  the  following,  from  the  Report  on  Agricul- 
ture, may  tempt  the  inquiring  Free  Trader  to  wish  for  more  : 

Fifty-three  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  state  in  so 
many  words  that  the  proposed  duty  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them,  and  some 
of  ithem  oppose  the  change  in  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  (Par. 
1,628.) 

Forty-eight  farmers  state  in  so  many  words  that  the  proposed  duty  would 
make  very  little  difference  to  them.     (Par.  1,614.) 

Several  farmers _make  the  general  statement  that  in  their  opinion  the  pro- 
posed duty  would  only  benefit  them  if  rates  and  taxes  were  reduced  by  the 
proceeds.     (Par.   1,598.) 

There  is  nO'  reason  to  complain  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  as 
a  private  body,  should  thus  find  it  necessary  to  summarise  the 
evidence  before  it.  On  the  face  of  it  the  "  boiling-down  "  seems 
to  have  been  done  with  fairness,  and  what  is  presented  certainly 
affords  sufficient  material  to  expose  the  pure  selfishness  of  the 
demands  that  are  made  by  the  different  industries. 

One  other  observation  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  authority 
of  many  of  the  witnesses.  We  take  especially  the  Report  on  the 
Cotton  Industry,  which  was  published  in  1905.  At  the  moment 
when  the  various  witnesses  were  giving  their  evidence  the  sky  was 
already  streaked  with  the  rays  that  heralded  the  brightest  day  ever 
known  in  the  cotton  industry.       The  greatest  boom  in  the  history 
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of  Lancashire  was  already  in  siyht,  bul  these  Jeremiahs  of  TarifT 
Reform  saw  nothmg-  of  it.  One  by  one  they  raise  tlieir  \oices  in 
woe  and  lamentation.     Mr.  David  Marriage  says  : 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  state  of  trade  is  very  bad. 

The  fancy-cotton  trade  remains  practically,  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  hands  ; 
but  the  plain  trade  is  gradually  being  lost,  and  we  fear  we  shall  lose  still 
further. 

Mr.    John   P.    Dixon. 

The  outlook  for  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  none  too 
bright,  handicapped  as  they  are  at  present. 

Even  Mr.  John  Baynes,  the  prized  witness  on  the  cotton  trade, 
whose  evidence  is  given  first,  says  :  "I  think  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  dumping,  because  our  exports  have  been  stationary,  while 
foreign  countries  have  a  very  large  increase  in  their  exports." 
And  this  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  British  cotton 
exports  that  has  taken  place.      Here  be  blind  leaders,  indeed  ! 

AVOIDANCE     OF     THE     ISSUE. 

At  some  stage  in  the  researches  of  the  Tariff  Commission  a 
sense  of  the  danger  of  drawing  up  the  "  scientific  tariff  "  with  too 
much  precision  seems  to  have  seized  the  imagination  of  these 
zealous  workers.  Iron  and  steel  are  accorded  their  schedule  of 
duties,  the  tariff  for  agriculture  is  all  cut  and  dried,  cotton  receives 
its  promise  of  10  per  cent.,  and  then  there  comes  a  mar- 
vellous lack  of  confi'dence  in  this  plain  and  straightforward 
method  of  dealing.  Possibly  there  developed  a  sense  that  as 
knowledge  of  the  rule  of  three  still  exists,  people  might  work  out 
for  themselves  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  tariffs  upon 
trades  whose  interests  are  conflicting  if  too  many  figures  were 
supplied,  and  with  that  would  come  a  cooling  of  enthusiasm.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  Commissioners  themselves  were  struck  by  the 
pure  futility  of  drawing  up  tables  which  had  very  little  relation  to 
the  evidence  before  them,  and  decided  to  leave  the  world  to  find 
out  from  the  witnesses  what  the  various  industries  desire.  What- 
ever the  cause,  in  report  after  report  the  Commissioners  begin  to 
speak  vaguely  of  "  duties,"  or  content  themselves  with  summa- 
rising the  evidence  in  favour  of  imposts. 

If  we  turn  to  the  report  on  pottery  industries,  this  is  what  is 
discovered  under  the  head  of  "  Remedial  Measures  "  : 

The  witnesses  are  unanimous  in  their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
position of  import  duties  in  this  country,  and  a  large  number  of  manufacturers 
put  forward  suggestions.  .  .  .  Manufacturers  are  practically  agreed  that 
duties  of  from  10  per  cent,    to  25  per  cent,    would  meet   the  case. 

It  will  be  discussed  later  how  far  this  paragraph  really  represents 
the  weight  of  evidence,  but  its  non-committal  tone  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  precise  schedule,  ranging  from  nothing  to  10 
per  cent.,  in  which  the  Commissioners  dealt  with  the  iron  trade. 
One  reason  may  be  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  pottery  manu- 
facturers have  no  intention  of  being  content  with  so  small  a  duty 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  fixed  as  the  limit  of  his  tariff. 


A    LACK    OF    CONFIDENCE. 

In  regard  to  wool  the  Commissioners  are  driven  even  further 
into  retreat.  Here  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  report — only  a  long 
summary  of  evidence,  which  ends  with  no  suggestion  of  reme- 
dies. Engineering  betrays  some  want  of  confident  recommenda- 
tion.     Here  is  the  paragraph  which  is  headed  "Duties": 

The  great  majority  of  those  giving  evidence  favour  a  moderate  system 
of  import  duties,  with  preference  for  the  British  Colonies  and  India,  not  alone 
because  of  the  direct  benefits  in  the  home  and  export  trades,  but  also  because 
of  the  greater  security  and  the  stimulus  to  improved  methods  of  production 
which  it  is  believed  such  a  system  would  provide.  Increased  production  would, 
it  is  thought,  tend  to  lower  costs  and  keep  down  prices. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  kind  of  writing  as  an 
index  to  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Commission,  it  advances  us  very  little,  if  at  all,  towards  the 
framing  of  that  "  scientific  tariff"  which  the  Commissioners  were 
to  produce  all  ready  for  incorporation  in  the  first  Conservative 
Budget.  These  paragraphs  are  not  even  pious  opinions  ;  they  are 
the  mere  summing-up  of  men  who  have  no  recommendations  to 
offer. 

Without  any  disposition  to  use  strong  language,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  bogus  nature  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  brought  out  by  the 
report  on  the  engineering  industries.  It  so  happens  that  three 
at  least  of  the  previous  Reports  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  en- 
gineering and  its  cognate  businesses.  In  regard  to  iron  and  steel 
definite  recommendations  are  made  for  duties  upon  the  products 
that  are  the  raw  materials  with  which  the  engineers  work.  In 
the  evidence  upon  the  various  branches  of  textiles  there  are  several 
suggestions  that  a  heavy  export  duty  should  be  placed  on  Eng- 
lish machinery.  Both  of  these  proposals  have  avast  bearing,  so 
far  as  engineering  is  concerned,  upon  the  framing  of  the  tariff. 
Will  it  be"  believed  that  in  the  schedule  of  questions  addressed  to 
the  different  firms  both  topics  are  entirely  avoided?  Manufac- 
turers are  asked  : 

What  minimum  duties,  if  any,  on  the  articles  imported,  similar  to  those 
you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
your   trade? 

Import  duties — that  is  the  pleasant  bait  held  out  to  the  manu- 
facturers, but  if  the  inquiry  had  been  honest  there  would  have 
been  another  question  in  this  form  : 

What  export  duty  on  the  goods  you  manufacture  would,  in  your  opinion,  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  going  abroad,  there  to  make  articles  v.-hich  come 
into    competition    with    English    products? 

No  such  query  was  put,  although  the  Commissioners  had  that 
actual  proposal  before  them.  Such  a  question  would  have  shown 
the  true  inwardness  of  Tariff  Reform  a  little  too  openly.  In  the 
official  queries  there  is  just  as  marked  an  avoidance  of  the  taxation 
of  raw  materials.  The  Commissioners  might  have  said,  "  We 
have  recommended  certain  duties  on  the  raw  materials  that  you 
use.      Are  vou  or  are  vou  not  in  favour  of  these?  "     That  would 


have  been  an  honest  inqinr\\  hut  it  was  not  put.  So  far  as  the 
official  forms  are  concerned  the  engineers  arc  left  in  blissful 
ignorance  that  anybody  has  even  dreamed  of  a  tax  on  their  raw 
materials. 

OBJECTIONS    FROM     ENGINEERS. 

Fortunately,  whatever  the  forgetfulness  of  those  who  drew  up 
the  forms,  the  subject  of  raw  materials  seems  to  have  troubled  the 
minds  of  certain  of  the  witnesses.  There  are  one  or  two,  and  one 
or  two  only,  who  do  not  object  to  a  tax  on  their  materials.  As  for 
the  remainder,  it  may  be  said  that  where  partly  manufactured 
goods  from  abroad  are  utilised  in  a  business,  there  is  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  taxation.  Mr.  A.  Bornemann  gives  evidence  upon 
railway  engineering,  and  he  says  : 

If  you  tax  materials,  &c.,  which  we  cannot  produce  here,  instead  of  benefit- 
ing yourself,  you  are  doing  the  reverse,  because  there  is  an  infinity  of  imported 
articles  which  are  not  produced  here,  either  because  we  have  not  got  the  raw 
material   or  because   we   are   unable   to    make    them. 

Some  other  opinions  on  the  same  point  are  worthy  of  quota- 
tion : 

Every  country  offers  us  their  raw  materials,  which  have  to  compete  against 
the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  this  puts  us  in  the  position,  as  I  have 
said  before,  of  being  able  to  produce  a  better  article  at  the  same  money,  or  the 
same   article  at   less   money. — (Mr.   W.    A.    Smith.) 

Do  not  tax  parts;  they  are  quasi  raw  material. — (Mr.  M.   O'Gorman.) 

We  must  never  think  of  putting  a  tax  on  raw  material.  .  .  .  Pig-iron  is 
raw    material. — (Witness  No.    270.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  unless  we  can  obtain  the  raw  material,  either 
foreign  or  surplus  home  production,  at  the  necessary  cheap  rates,  the  work 
will  not  come  to  this  country   at  all. — (Cyanide  Plant   Supply  Co.) 

As  we  purchase  our  felts  for  above  manufacture  in  Germany,  Free  Trade  is 
a   necessity  to  us. — (Form    No.   686.) 

By  the  free  import  of  steel,  sheet  iron,  wire,  girders,  and  bars,  chemical 
apparatus,  pure  chemicals,  leather,  &c.,  we  can  buv  in  the  cheapest  market. 
—(Form   No.    C  4,670.) 

With  the  present  free  hand  in  buying  raw  material  we  do  not  want  any 
duty,  but,  of  course,  if  an  import  duty  caused  a  rise  in  raw  material  we  should 
want  a  protective  rate  against  such  combines  that  had  lower-priced  raw  material. 
— (J.    Fraser    and   Son,    Ivimited.) 

We  can  buy  our  raw  material  in  the  best  markets,  and  any  increase  of  cost 
either  in  this  or  wages  would  finish  our  foreign  trade.- — (Messrs.  Pollock, 
Whyte.   and    Waddel.)" 

In  speaking  of  "  raw  material  "  in  the  engineering  trade,  it  may 
be  added,  the  reference  is  in  nearly  all  cases  to  actually  manufac- 
tured goods,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  plates,  castings,  and  other 
articles  in  regard  tO'  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  already 
decided  upon  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

WHAT    IS     RAW     MATERIAL? 

Occasionally  there  is  found  in  these  pages  a  refreshing  out- 
burst which  shows  how  much  further  the  definition  of  raw  material 
may  be  carried  in  regard  to  particular  trades.  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith 
in  giving  evidence  in  respect  to  the  making  of  motor-cars  said  : 
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We  have  from  America  probably  the  best  automatic  lathes  in  the  world.  We 
get  them  in  free  of  duty  ;  in  France  they  have  to  pay  about  40  per  cent,  on 
them.  .  .  .  We  have  in  our  works  English,  French,  German,  Belgian,  Scotch, 
and  American  machinery,  all  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  and  all  brought  in 
free,  a  position  that  no  other  manufacturing  nation  '  except  ourselves  can 
occupy.  ...  We  have  between  £50,000  and  £60,000  worth  of  machinery,  pro- 
bably'£30,000  of  which  is  foreign.  Our  capital  expenditure,  if  we  had  to  pay 
a  10  per  cent,    import   duty  upon   the  cost,  would  have  increased  by   £3,000. 

Here  actually  finished  machine  tools  are  but  the  means  to  a  higher 
end.  Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  relate  ihow  cylinders,  carburetters, 
lubricators,  and  springs  are  got  free  from  France;  "  whilst  in 
France  the  same  maker  will  naturally  charge  his  neighbour  a 
higher  price  than  he  charges  us,  because  he  is  protected  to  that 
extent.  Whenever  a  car  built  of  these  articles  goes  outside  France 
— granted  always  that  the  French  and  the  Britisih,  makers  have 
to  pay  the  same  duty,  as  in  Spain,  for  instance — we  are  naturally 
in  a  better  position  to  get  that  trade." 

In  spite  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  an  occasional  Mr.  Smith, 
tihe  Tariff  Commission  goes  on  with  its  use  of  a  different  bait  for 
each  trade  and  its  careful  concealment  from  each  of  the  effect  of 
other  proposals.  The  manufacturer  of  steel  plates  is  promised  10 
per  cent,  duty,  but  the  point  is  not  put  to  the  boiler-maker  how  be 
regards  this.  Among  farmers  and  millers  there  is  a  general  fear 
of  a  tax  on  agriculture  and  milling  machinery  expressed  in  such 
sentences  as  this  : 

I  fear  a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  would  not  do  me  any  good,  while  under  the 
tariff  I   should  pay  more  for  my  implements. — (Form  No.  5,978.) 

If  you  tax  the  manufactured  articles,  farmers  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  machines,  &c.,   so  they   want  something  in  return.- — (Form  No.  4,914.) 

We  should  have  to  pay  more  for  our  implements. — (Mr.   A.   C.   Marriage.) 

The  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  however,  has  very 
little  regard  for  the  fears  of  the  farmer.  Duties  of  10,  15,  and  25 
per  cent,  are  suggested  by  different  witnesses;  while  another  says, 
"  A  heavy  duty  should  be  put  on  foreign  implements,  sO'  as  to  keep 
O'ur  men  employed."  And  the  Tariff  Commission  holds  out  its 
hopes  of  a  duty  on  machinery  to  the  manufacturer,  in  convenient 
forgetfulness  of  the  farmer,  and  remains  silent  about  that  sugges- 
tion of  an  exporf  duty  on  textile  machinery  while  it  whispers  to  the 
engineers  of  "  import  duties  to  keep  out  competitors." 

A     CLAMOUR     FOR     HIGH     DUTIES. 

A  modcratr  diifv  on  all  maiuifac'iired  c^oods  not  exceeding  10  per  cent, 
on  the  average. — Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  1903. 

The  chief  inaniifac/urers  wottld  have  been  infini/elv  be'fer  pleased  had  (lie 
impost  been  doubled  or  even  quadrupled. — The  Daily  Telegraph,  1903. 
Article  on  Furniture. 

Furniture  is  not  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  considered  as  yet,  but  the  chief  manufacturers  in  that 
industry  certainly  stand  in  no  isolated  position  in  their  desire 
for  "  more."      In    the    earlier    pages    some    examples    have    been 
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given  of  the  duties  which  manufacturers  seek,  and  these  have  been 
contrasted  with  the  very  modest  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sioners or  with  their  more  sensible  avoidance  of  any  proposals  at 
all  when  the  issues  began  to  be  a  little  complicated.  The  supply 
of  these  suggestions  for  big  duties  is  beyond  possible  limits  of 
quotation,  but  anybody  who  reads  the  evidence  in  detail  will  find 
the  trades,  whether  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  competing  against 
one  another  in  the  clamour  for  high  imposts.  It  is  perhaps  to 
be  expected  that  Mr,  Chamberlain's  10  per  cent,  should  be 
accepted,  where  duties  are  demanded,  as  a  minimum  rather  than 
an  average.  Ten  per  cent,  becomes  the  first  step  in  the  upward 
progress  towards  the  final  exclusion  of  the  foreigner  from  the 
market.  That  is  the  definite  ideal  of  such  manufacturers  as  Firm 
No.  6,537,  who  fix  the  required  duty  at 

as  much  as  will  effectually  keep  all  such  goods  out  of  oiu-  market — say,  20 
per  cent,   at  least. 

This  particular  firm's  evidence  is  in  the  report  on  cotton — a 
trade  which  depends  entirely  for  prosperity  upon  the  vast  exports 
that  go  alike  to  protected  and  unprotected  countries.  The  same 
spirit  breathes  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  David  Marriage,  who  says  : 

I  should  suggest  10  per  cent,  as  a  minimum,  and  with  the  highly  protected 
countries  you  might  have  to  raise  it  to  any  limit. 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  way  by 
Mr,   C.   E.   Midleton  : 

I  suggest  the  following  duties  :  On  low  and  medium  cotton  goods,  10  to  12 
per  cent.  ;  fine  goods,  15  to  20  per  cent.  ;  but  no  hard  and  fast  lines  should 
be  drawn. 

There  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  "  big  revolver  "  in  the 
demand  of  Messrs.  J.   B.  Spray  and  Co.,  who  say  : 

The  same  duty  to  be  imposed  on  all  foreign  made-up  goods  as  they  impose 
on  ours.  Take  one  country  at  a  time,  and  imless  they  allow  our  goods  free 
access  into  their  country  put  the  same  duty  on  their  goods  as  they  put  on  ours. 

INTENTION     TO     RAISE     PRICES. 

These  answers  ace  typical  of  many  others  in  the  cotton  report, 
and  before  passing  on  to  show  that  exactly  the  same  spirit  is 
found  among  the  manufacturers  in  other  trades  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  many  of  the  witnesses  are  quite  frank  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  duty  in  raising  prices.  Occasionally  discretion  veils  the 
truth,  or  some  euphemism  is  used,  as  that  duties  will  enable 
"  better  margins  "  to  be  obtained  or  prices  will  be  "  better  all 
round  " — better,  that  is  tO'  say,  for  the  manufacturer.  Fortunately 
there  are  blunter  men  than  those  making  these  sugar-coated 
suggestions  who  do  not  seek  to  disguise  the  pleasant  raid  on  the 
consumer's  pocket  that  is  in  contemplalion.  A  few  brief  quota- 
tions illustrate  this  : 

Twenty-five  per  cent,   on  embroidered  curtains  and  kindred  articles. 
An   advance   in   cost  of   imported   goods  would   enable   us   to  advance   prices 
and  yet  compete. — (The  Enfield  Embroidery  Company.) 
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Would  enable  us  to  get  better  prices. — (Firm  No.  4,740.) 

A  duty  would  benefit  us  and  the  cloth  manufacturer,   though  all  the  same 

the   boot   manufacturer    would  naturally   have   to   pay  more,    and   therefore   the 

public. — (Elastic    Boot    Web  Manufacturers.) 

Possibly  it  is  fortunate  that  the  boot  manufacturers  have  not 
been  heard  on  that  proposition.  The  boot  manufacturer,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  a  special  target  of  the  creators  of  a  tariff.  When  we 
come  to  wool  we  find  Firm  No.  5,124  writing  : 

Our  suggestion  is  a  20  per  cent,  duty  on  braids  and  boot-laces. 

LOWERING     PRICES     FOR     GERMANY. 

But  wool  brings  us  to  an  all-important  admission  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Tariff  Reform.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Joe  Benn,  who  says  : 

According  to  the  cloth,  10  or  15  per  cent,  would  permit  of  many  things 
being  sold  in  Germany  that  are  now  effectually  shut  out. 

Make  the  home  consumer  pay  more,  that  is  to  say,  and  you 
can  sell  cheaper  in  Germany.  There  is  a  cynical  frankness  about 
the  proposal  that  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  how  rapidly  our  Tariff 
Reformers  are  advancing  in  boldness.  • 

If  other  wool  manufacturers  are  not  quite  so  outspoken,  they 
have  the  same  hankering  after  high  duties.  Mr.  Mitchell  sug- 
gests that  these  should  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  the  higher 
amov.nt  on  the  better  goods,  "  which  would  enable  us  to  raise 
revenue  from  those  best  able  to  pay  it."  No  hint  seems  to  have 
come  to  Mr.  Mitchell  that  even  those  who  are  able  to  pay  more 
may  object  to  "  us  "  raising  revenue  from  them,  for  the  "  us  " 
in  this  case  includes  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  said  : 

When  you  came  to  the  higher  class  goods,  where  the  English  manufacturer 
sold  his  goods  he  would  get  a  higher  price  for  them  ;  he  would  make  more 
profit  on  his  higher  class  goods,  but  where  he  made  it  he  would  make  it  from 
people  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  more. 

Again  we  encounter  the  phrase  "  people  who  could  well  afford 
to  pay  more  "  in  order  not  tO'  swell  the  revenue  of  the  country  but 
to  give  more  profit  to  the  manufacturers.  There  are  others  who 
think  with  Mr.  Mitchell.  A  few  extracts  of '  evidenoe  will  show 
this  : 

Effect  of  duty.     To  improve  the  prices. — (The  Conway  Woollen  Company.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  "  improving  the  price  "  is  a  synonym 
for  "raising-  the  price."  These  things  have  to  be  considered  from 
the  manufacturer's  point  of  view.  So  when  Messrs.  John  Foster 
and  Son  say  :  "  We  consider  the  duty  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  "  on  prices,  they  mean  that  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay 
more,  not  that  he  would  get  more  for  his  money.  Firm  No.  4,530, 
who  suggest  duties  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  woollen 
goods,  add  :  "  Prices  might  go  to  3d.  or  4d.  per  yard  higher," 
which  form  of  stating  the  situation  needs  no  footnote.  Neither 
do  the  proposals  of  Messrs.  Porritt  Brothers  and  Austin,  which 
are  : 


Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  woollen  felts  for  paper-makers ;  25  per  cent,  on 
cotton  felts  for  paper-makers  ;  15 — 20  per  cent,  on  cotton  ducks  and  filtering- 
cloths  ;  20 — 25  per  cent,  on  other  manufactures  of  wool  and  wool  and  linen  ; 
20 — 25  per  cent,  on  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

(Prices.)     Probably  an  advance  at  first,  almost  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. 

DEMANDS     OF     THE     POTTERS. 

This  is  as  plain  to  the  man  who  reads  as  is  the  reply  which 
Messrs.  A.  Godwin,  Limited,  make  in  the  report  devoted  to  pottery  : 

We  suggest  a  20  per  cent,  duty  on  Dutch  glazed  tiles.  The  effect  would  be 
we  could  advance  prices  quite  20  per  cent. 

A  truly  pleasant  effect  for  the  manufacturer  !  With  pottery  we  are 
at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  hig-h  duties.  Here  we  find  very  little 
mention  of  a  beggarly  10  per  cent.  Typical  replies  to  the  forms 
sent  out  are  : 

We  should  suggest  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  earthenware,  domestic  crockery, 
and  33  1-3  per  cent,  on  china — domestic  crockery  and  fancy. — (Pountney  and 
Company,   Limited.) 

In  common  goods  10  per  cent,  would  perhaps  be  enough,  because  the  freight 
would  be  heavier.  There  is  no  section  of  the  business  that  would  require  more 
than  25  per  cent. — (Mr.  T.   B.  Johnston.) 

China,  25  per  cent. — (Sampson  Smith.) 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  at  least  on  all  china  tea  and  break- 
fast ware  and  art  ware.  Prices  ought  to  go  up  5  to  10  per  cent. — (E.  Brain 
and  Company.)    • 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  china  ware  of  all  descriptions. — (Herbert  J.  Col- 
clough.) 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  imported  china. — (E.  Hughes  and 
Company.) 

We  suggest  a  25  per  cent,  duty  on  common  china  and  small  ornamental 
ware. — (Form  6,574.) 

All  descriptions  of  china  clay  (not  earthenware)  30  per  cent. — (Edwards 
and  Brown.) 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  our  home  trade,  and  that  with  our  Colonies,  and 
nothing  less  than  30 — 35  per  cent,  will  keep  the  foreigner  out. — (G.  Warrilow 
and  Sons). 

In  some  cases  a  duty  of,  say,  ffom  10  to  20  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient, 
whilst  in  many  other  cases  a  50  per  rent,  duty  would  scarcely  be  enough. 
Prices  in  most  cases  would  be  raised  and  would  be  firmer. — (G.  L.  Ash  worth 
Brothers.) 

FEAR     ABOUT     RA'W     MATERIALS. 

But  pottery  is  disturbing  to  the  Tariff  Reformer  in  one  branch 
of  the  industry.  The  brick-makers  are  a  surly  crew,  who  have 
clearly  been  soured  in  some  way.  Here  are  a  few  of  their  re- 
sponses : 

Your  proposed  policy  can  only  do  injury  to  the  brick  and  building  trades, 
hov/ever  it  may  enrich  the  millers  and  machinery  manufacturers. — (Walwyn  T. 
Chapman.) 

We  do  not  want  tariff  charged  upon  rolled  iron  and  wood,  the  only  foreign 
goods  we  use. — (Grover  and  Sons.) 

The  imposition  of  any  protective  tax  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  produc- 
tion without  enabling  us  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  our  goods,  and  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  in  our  trade  both  upon  employer  and  employed. — 
(John  Hall  and  Sons.) 
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We  consider  (under  Protection)  wages  will  go  up,  coal  will  advance  in 
price,  together  with  iron,  steel,  timber,  and  other  articles  used  in  our  business, 
and  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  get  better  prices  for  goods  of  our 
manufacture  to  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay. — (Form  No.   4,374.) 

Well,  the  lariff  Commissioners  have  burned  their  boat.s  and 
exhausted  their  science  in  respect  to  these  things.  Iron  has  been 
promised  a  duty;  wood  is  to  have  the  special  protection  of  Mr. 
Wyndham.  The  position  looks  a  little  gloomy  lor  the  makers  of. 
bricks  and  drain-pipes — and  very  like  stalemate  for  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Messrs.  John  Alexander  and  Sons  do  suggest  a  way  out 
so  far  as  drain-pipes  are  concerned  : 

Agriculture  is  not  paying,  and  we  know  of  a  great  many  cases  where  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  can  afford  to  spend  money  on  draining.  The  only  remedy 
we  can  suggest  is  to  give  the  farmers  a  bounty  of  10s.  or  15s.  per  quarter  for 
the  wheat  they  may  have  in  the  stack-yard  in  February. — (John  Alexander 
and  Sons.) 

In  1906  the  United  Ivingdom  produced  six  and  a  half  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  certainly  very  little  of  this  would  leave  the 
stack-yard  before  February  if  there  was  a  big'  bounty  to  be  gained 
by  holding-  it  back.  At  10s.  a  quarter  there  would  be  £3,250,000 
for — drain-pipes !  If  that  is  to  be  the  price  to  the  nation  for  drain- 
pipes, what  will  be  the  total  cost  of  a  complete  tariff?  And 
where,  with  such  a  bounty  as  that,  would  be  the  Colonial  Preference 
that  is  to  stimulate  the  wheat  production  of  the  daiighter-nations  ? 
It  looks  as  though  drain-pipes,  with  only  a  2s.  duty" on  wheat,  can 
hope  for  nothing,  any  more  than  can  bricks. 

While  the  brick-makers  are  protesting  against  any  duty  at  all 
on  their  iron,  one  turns  to  the  report  on  engineering  to  find  the 
witnesses  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  modest  charges  on  iron  and 
steel  that  the  Tariff  Commissioners  have  proposed.  Messrs.  A. 
Rutherford  and  Co.  say,  "  All  manufactured  goods  imported  into 
Great  Britain  should  pay  not  less  than  the  percentage  paid  by 
similar  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  to  local  and  Imperial 
taxation,  cost  of  collecting,  &c.  This  would  amount  to  about 
25  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods,"  Twenty-five  per  cent., 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  most  prosperous  trades  in  the  United  King- 
dom. But  even  25  per  cent,  is  not  enough.  "  A  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  would  be  necessary  on  German  steel  foirgings  to  bring  the 
cost  up  to  English  prices,"  say  Firm  No.  549.  Decidedly  the 
business  is  moving  !  We  have  40  per  cent,  proposed  as  a  begin- 
ning". What  will  be  the  proposition  once  a  scale  of  duties  has 
been  drawn  up? 

PREPARING     THE     LABOUR     PARADISE. 

Tariff  Reform    means   More    Work.       ~\  „,       -^  -^ 

T       -JT    T>    f  TJ-    1  Tjr  VThc    DAILY    EXPRESS. 

lariff  Rejorin   means  tiigher   Wages.] 

Whatever  the  scientific  tariff  may  do  to  ensure  a  man  having 
moire  work,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  it  is  going  tO'  give  him 
more  wages  after  the  admissions  which  are  made  by  the  witnesises 


before  the  TarilT  Gomniission.  Nor  is  the  "  more  work  "  likely 
to  be  accepted  with  delig^ht  when  its  real  character  is  known. 
There  are  pages  (one  speaks  actually  and  not  figuratively)  in  which 
witness  after  witness  gives  testimony  that  in  protected  countries 
the  wages  are  lower  and  the  hours  are  longer,  and  these  things 
are  spoken  of  as  "  benefits  "  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
but  denied  to  the  Englishman.  In  the  Report  on  engineering  the 
following  sentence  appearis  :  "  One  hundred  and  seventy  firms 
state  in  general  terms  that  they  have  suffered  owing  to  longer 
hours  and  lower  wages  abroad.  Many  of  these  firms  also  point 
out  the  deleterious  consequences  of  the  restrictive  attitude  of  our 
trade  unions."  Following  this  come  twelve  pages  of  detailed 
evidence  bearing  on  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

Engineering,  one  may  imagine  the  controversialist  saying  in 
the  last  resort,  for  here  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  against 
him,  is  a  specialised  industry  in  which  we  enjoy  pre-eminence,  and 
in  which  wages  are  high.  Turning,  then,  to  the  other  trades  with 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  deals,  we  take  the  evidence  of  a  firm 
engaged  in  glass-making,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Commis- 
sioiners'  own  summary  of  the  evidence  : 

Rates  of  wages  are  less  abroad,  and  in  addition  there  is  more  child  labour 
(both  sexes)  than  here,  consequently  bringing  the  cost  of  production  much 
lower.  One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  in  our  trade  in  connexion  with  foreign 
competition  is  that  in  England  we  work  five  days  a  week,  putting  in  sixty 
hours  per  week,  and  obey  the  Factory  Act  by  not  working  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  ;  whereas  abroad  the  foreigners  never  stop,  not  even  Sunday.  Conse- 
quently the  two  days'  fuel  which  we  have  going  up  the  chimney  all  the  time 
for  no  production  tells  against  us  with  the  foreigner,  who  never  stops  except 
for  repairs.  Englishmen's  wages  are  50s.  for  five  days,  against  the  foreigners' 
20s.    for  seven  days. 

Nobody  is  left  under  the  slightest  doubt  of  what  the  "  more 
work"  of  Tariff  Reform  means,  nor  what  is  intended  by  "  better 
wages  " — they  are  to  be  better  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  same 
way  as  prices  are  "  better  "  when  they  are  higher.  The  Tariff 
Commissioners  tell  us  in  their  own  summary  in  the  glass  Report 
that  "  the  absence  of  factory  legislation,  the  absence  of  restrictions 
on  child  labour,  longer  hours  of  work,  Sunday  labour,  and  lower 
rates  of  wages  are  held  to  constitute  great  advantages  to  foreign 
over  British  manufacturers."  The  evidence  of  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses is  : 

Foreigners  with  whom  I  do  business  tell  me  that  they  can  obtain  labour 
on  the  Continent  for  2s.  6d.  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  Saturday  the  same  as 
any  other  day,  whereas  in  England  they  would  have  to  pay  5s.  for  a  day 
of  nine  hours  for  the  same  description  of  work. — (William  Syer.) 

EVIDENCE     FROM     VARIOUS     TRADES. 

The  case  is  proved  amply  enough  as  against  glass.  As  regards 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  it  is  probably  enough  to  quote  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  them.selves  : 

Both  witnesses  and  firms  replying  to  the  Commission's  Inquiry  Forms  are 
of  opinion   that  not  only  are  the  hours  of  labour   shorter   in    the   United   King- 
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doin  than  with  our'  competitors,  and  wages  higher  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States),  but  that  the  cost  of  labour  per  ton  in  existing  conditions  is  on 
the  whole  greater. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  detail  that  would  justify  even 
stronger  language  than  this,  but  the  admission  is  sufficient.  The 
carpet  trade  is  another  of  the  industries  in  which  longer  hours 
and  smaller  wages  are  "enjoyed  "  abroad,  and  there  are  fewer 
of  the  "  bothersome  restrictions  "  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  health  of  the  workers.  Three  extracts  from  the  evidence  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  position  : 

In  all  countries  from  which  we  experience  competition  wages  are  unques- 
tionably at  very  much  lower  rates.  Hours  of  labour  are  longer,  with  less  re- 
strictions.— (Firm  No.   3,522.) 

In  foreign  countries  they  have  lower  wages  and  longer  hours,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  not  subject  to  so  much  unnecessary  legislative  interference. 
— (Michael  Tomkinson.) 

^Vages  are  lower  and  hours  of  labour  longer  abroad.  We  understand  the 
Belgian  weaver  is  paid  about  16  francs  per  week.  Our  Wilton  weavers  earn 
between  30s.  and  45s.   per  week.— (William  C.   Gray.) 

If  investigation  turns  from  carpets  to  sugar  and  confectionery 
still  the  same  tale  is  heard — the  foreigner  is  willing  to  work  longer 
and   for  a  smaller  wage  : 

Swiss  and  German  wages  are  lower  and  longer  hours  arc  worked. — (Firm 
No.  3,839.) 

COTTON     AND     V;-''O0L, 

Sugar  is  comparatively  a  small  industry,  but  cotton  takes  high 
rank,  and  again  we  discover  that  the  protected  trades  present  the 
same  features  in  all  countries.  A  few  samples  of  the  facts  testified 
by  witnesses  are  quoted  : 

In  Italy  the  hours  worked  per  week  are  very  much  longer  than  here,  and 
the  wages  paid  are  much  lower. — (Mr.  John  P.   Dixon.) 

The  reason  we  feel  the  competition  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers  is  that 
thej  pay  less  wages  for  longer  hours  of  labour  than  we  pay  to  our  workers. — 
(Firm    No.    3,063.) 

Wages  in  foreign  Continental  countries  are  lower  than  ours,  and  the  hours 
are  considerably  longer,  particularly  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France. — (T. 
Middleton  and   Co.,-  Limited.) 

We  are  beaten  by  the  longer  hours  worked  and  lower  wages  paid  to  the 
Continental  workmen,  and  in  our  American  competition  by  the  longer  hours 
and  Northrop  loom. — (John  Baynes.) 

Framce,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  America — ^all  with 
longer  hours,  and  all,  with  the  exceptio-n  of  America,  with  lower 
wages  !  As  to  the  higher  wages  of  America  there  will  be  some 
interesting  testimony  as  regards  engineering  when  we  presently 
return  to  that  report.  The  position  of  wool  is  sumimarised  for  us  in 
the  Commissioners'  report  in  this  manner  : 

Many  witnesses  attach  much  importance  to  the  advantage  the  French  en- 
joy  in  the  lower  French   wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sale  of  Belgian  yarns  in 
Scotland,   which  is  attributed   to  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours. 

Legitimately,  the  only  advantage  the  Dutch  have  over  our  English  manu- 
facturers is  in  their  lower  wages  and  loncrer  hours. 


Next  w€  have  Germany  added  to  the  growing-  list  of  Tariff  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Labour  Paradise  has  already  been  brought 
about,  and  individual  testimony  as  regards  wool  supports  the 
general  conclusion  of  the  report. 

A  German  manufacturer  .  .  .  has  his  40  per  cent.  lower  wages  and 
longer  hours. — (Mr.    H.    Ives.) 

We  base  our  suggestions  on  the  difference  of  cheapness  in  labour,  especi- 
ally in  Holland,  Italian,  and  German  stuffs  ;  the  inferior  quality  of  material 
used,  and  the  facility  given  to  land  their  goods  in  this  country  by  exceptionally 
cheap  freights,  our  carriage  from  here  to  London  being  70s.  per  ton,  or,  say, 
three  times  more  than  the  freight  of  goods  from  Holland  to  London. — (Firm 
No.   5,613.) 

My  adult  male  hands  get  20s.  to  22s.  weekly  ;  females,  lis.  to  12s.  weekly. 
In  Belgium  and  Germany  males  get  about  12s.  and  females  7s.  weekly  ;  but  for 
this  sum  they  work  longer  hours  than  my  workpeople. — (Firm  No.   4,015.) 

Tariff  Reform  and  a  wage  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  a 
grown  man  !      But  then  there  is  the  benefit  of  the  long  hours. 


THE     FACTS     ABOUT     WAGES. 

The  further  one  proceeds  in  these  Reports — which  are,  it  seems 
almost  necessary  to  repeat,  the  documents  issued  by  the  Tariff 
Reformers  themselves — the  more  certainly  is  the  talk  of  higher 
wages  reduced  to  the  shameless  flat-catching  it  is.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  misrepresentation.  One  searches  in 
vain  for  even  an  allegation  that  wages  are  higher  abroad,  except 
in  America,  and  as  to  the  United  States  there  is  a  general  ad- 
mission that  hours  are  longer  and  the  standard  of  work  more 
exacting.  To  these  commonplaces  of  business  experience  may  be 
added  a  bit  of  testimony  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  engineering 
Report  : 

We  pay  38s.  for  fifty-three  hours  per  man ;  Germany,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  for  similar  work  pays  27s.  to  30s.  and  the  hours  are  longer  ;  Austria 
pays  rather  less  wages,  and  longer  hours  are  worked  ;  the  United  States  pays 
42s.  to  44s.  for  sixty  hours'  work.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  men  went  to  the  States 
to  get  the  higher  wages  and  all  but  one  came  back,  finding  38s.  here  better 
than  44s.  there  on  account  of  the  high  prices  consequent  on  Protection. — 
(Firm  No.  1,081.) 

That  is  evidence  drawn  from  actual  experience  that  should  be 
heard  from  every  Free  Trade  platform  in  the  country. 

"  There  are  many  general  statements,"  say  the  Tariff  Com- 
missioners, in  reviewing  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  potterv  in- 
dustries, "  to  the  effect  that  wages  are  lower  and  the  hours  of 
labour  longer  in  foreign  competing  countries."  It  may  be  added 
that  there  are  some  quite  specific  statements  on  the  same  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  these  : 

In  foreign  countries  wages  are  25  to  30  per  cent,  lower,  hours  of  labour 
are    much   longer. — (Barker  Brothers,    Limited.) 

The  German  and  Dutch  potters  work  at  about  3s.  4d.  per  day,  as  against 
English   potters  at  5s.   to  6s.  per  day. — (Firm   No.   2,488.) 

Our  wages  are  considerably  higher  and  our  hours  of  labour  much  shorter 
than   the   same   class  of  workman  has  in    foreign    countries.      The   majority   of 


our  men  only  work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day,  none  more  than  9|  hours. — 
(Charles   Dawson  and  Co.) 

Sweden  is  able  to  undersell  us  owing  to  cheaper  rate  of  wages  and  longer 
hours   of   work. — (The   North   Bitchburn   Coal  Company.) 

The  last  stafcement  relates  to  drain  pipes,  and  the  Swedish  maker 
of  drain  pipes  has  the  benefit  of  a  duty  of  lOd.  per  100  kilogrammes 
against  the  foreigner.  That  certainly,  according  to  the  platform 
formula,  should  be  enough  to  give  higher  wages. 


TESTIMONY     OF     ENGINEERS. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  quoting  a  tithe  of  the  information  on 
these  subjects  of  wages  and  hours  that  may  be  found  in  the  en- 
gineering Report.  From  the  Hon.  C.  A,  Parsons,  the  inventor  of 
the  turbine,  who  tells  us  that  "the  wages  of  the  Swiss  workman 
are  a  little  above  one  half  on  the  average  of  the  British  workman. 
...  In  Switzerland  they  work  about  30  per  cent,  longer  hours 
than  in  England,"  we  turn  to  some  evidence  about  Germany,  whose 
tariff  is  the  admired  example  of  science  in  its  application  to 
industry  : 

Mechanical  labour  in  Germany  is  far  cheaper  than  British,  and  in  most 
competitive  countries  they  have  not  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  the 
shape  of  labour  unions  as  we  have  in  England.  A  good  mechanic  in  this 
country  will  not  work  under  lOd.  per  hour.  In  Germany  it  is  possible  to  geir 
the  same  labour  for  5s.  a  day. — (Joseph  Richmond  and  Co.) 

From  all  the  information  which  we  can  gather  we  find  that  our  wages 
are  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  in  Germany,  and  we 
understand  that  they  work  much  longer  hours. — (Hugh  J.  Scott  and  Co.) 

We  have  ascertained  by  actual  investigation  by  a  Commissioner  whom  we 
despatched  to  Germany  towards  the  close  of  1901  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
by  our  principal  Continental  competitors  were  from  25  to  33  1-3  per  cent, 
less  than  our  rate  of  wages  in  Lancashire,  whilst  the  hours  of  labour  averaged 
about  sixty  per  week  as  against  our  fifty  hours. — (Firm  No.  956.) 

In  a  German  and  Dutch  shipbuilding  yard  of  our  size,  and  employing  about 
100  hands,  men  and  boys,  their  more  skilled  platers,  riveters,  and  caulkers 
receive  4s.  per  day  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  against  our  men  for  nine  hours' 
day  receiving  10s.,  and  not  satisfied  with  that.  The  labourers  in  a  Dutch 
yard  would  have  about  Is.  8d.  or  2s.  Id.  per  day,  against  our  platers'  labourers' 
5s.   per  day. — (Firm.  No.   690.) 

A  pause  may  be  made  in  quotation  to  think  upon  the  iniquity 
of  British  workmen  who  are  "  not  satisfied  "  with  ten  shillings 
for  a  day  of  nine  hours,  when,  with  a  scientific  tariff  in  operation, 
they  might  be  revelling  in  4s.  a  day  and  twelve  hours'  work.  If 
they  happened  to  be  not  shipbuilders,  but  workers  in  steel  shops, 
their  condition  under  a  tariff  would  be  almost  as  idyllic.  This  is 
what  the  Darlington  Forge  Company  testify  on  the  matter  : 

The  wages  of  the  following  classes  of  workmen  are  as  below,  whilst  the 
hours  of  labour  are  greater  in  Germany  : 

England.  Germany. 

Forgemen    20s.  to  30s.  per  day.  10s.  to  15s.  per  day. 

Steel  smelters    10s.  to  15s.  per  day.  6s.  to     8s.  per  day. 

Moulders     8fd.  per  hour.  4d.  to  6d.  pei- hour. 

Fitters,    turners,    and    mechanics     7d.   to  8fd.   per  hour.  4d.   to  6d.   per  hour. 
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The  worker  in  search  of  the  full  benefits  of  a  tariff,  if  he  avoided 
Germany,  might  go  to  Italy  to  find  these  conditions  : 

The  wages  paid  by  manufacturers  in  Italy  amount  to  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  amount  paid  in  England,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  are 
regulated  by  nothing  but  the  individual  opinion  of  the  manufacturer. — (The 
United  Asbestos  Company.) 

France  and  Germany  have  made  enormous  progress  in  motor- 
car building,  under  tariffs  which  have  so  benefited  laibour  that  the 
existing  conditions  are  thus  described  : 

The  mechanics  who  in  an  English  motor-car  workshop  receive  38s.  per 
week  would  receive  not  more  than  32s.,  or  probably  30s.,  in  Germany.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  France. — (The  Eagle  Engineering  and  Motor  Com- 
pany.) 

Enough  has  been  quoted.  Further  comment  seems  superfluous. 
This  is  the  testimony  borne  by  Tariff  Reformers  to  existing  con- 
ditions abroad  under  tariffs.  One  searches  in  vain  for  any  evi- 
dence in  these  volumes  of  higher  wages  abroad,  except  in 
America,  and  there  there  is  always  the  qualification  of  longer 
hours.  Nowhere  haA'e  tariffs  raised  the  condition  of  the  workman 
to  that  which  he  experiences  in  England,  and  the  persons  who 
want  duties  reveal  themselves  in  these  volumes  looking  with 
wistful  eyes  to  lower  wages,  longer  hours,  Sunday  labour,  the  toil 
of  children,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  legislative  interference  in 
the  management  of  their  factories.  The  phrase  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  "equalising  the  conditions  by  a  scientific  tariff,"  in- 
volves clearly,  when  analysed,  a  return  to  the  era  before  trade 
unions,  Factory  Acts,  and  all  the  other  influences  which  have  raised 
the  worker  and  his  children  from  the  abominations  of  the  past. 


ON     THE     SHOULDERS     OF     THE     V/ORKER. 

//  you  ivish  to  give  a   Preference  to  the  Colonies,  yon  niust  put  a  iax  on 
jood. — Mr.  Chamberlain. 

You  nil  is'  put  a  tax  upon  grain  and  flour  if  you  want  to  have  the  markets 
of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. — Mr.  GEORGE  Wyndham. 

"  If  the  food  of  the  people  is  to  be  left  out,"  said  Mr.  Samuel 
Kidner,  a  farmer  witness  before  the  Tariff"  Commission,  "  and 
otlier  things  taxed,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  we  are  all  of  one 
mind."  Mr.  Kidner  and  those  who  think  with  him  are  under 
needless  apprehension.  The  food  of  the  people  is  not  to  be 
"  left  out."  Food  happens  to  be  one  of  the  things  about  which 
the  Tariff  Commissioners  have  made  up  their  minds  and  have 
arranged  their  scliedule  of  taxation.  The  provisional  scale  of 
duties   has  been   settled   as   below  : 


General  Tariff.  Preferential  Tariff. 

per  cwt.  (or  about  2s.  3d.   per  cwt    (or  aboi 
:r  quarter).  Is.  per  quarter). 

„     ,        ^   .      T,        n,   ■       c      r Duties  equivalent   to   those  Duties      equivalent     to 
Barley,  Oais,  Rye,  Maize.  &c.  |     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  on  Wheat. 


^jy,  ( 6d.   per  cwt.  (or  about  2s.    3d.   per  cwt    (or  about 

^^^  ■"  i      per  quarter).  Is.  per  quarter). 
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Ge)ieral  Tariff. 


Wheaten  and 
Meal    


other  Flour  and  1 ,      -z  i 

J- Is.  od.  per  cwt. 


Bac'^oa  ''"^.  ^^!!!'.  '"'^"'^'"'^} General  level  to  be  5%. 


Dairy       Produce,       including 
Poultry  and  Eggs  


Market-garden    Produce,    in- 
cluding Potatoes  and  Hops 


Specific  duties  equivalent  in 
general  to  from  5%  to  10% 
adval.:  though  in  particu- 
lar cases  some  duties  when 
calculated  may  be  lound 
to  be  lower  and  in  others 
rather  higher  than  these 
limits. 


Preferential  Tariff. 


Subject    to   negotiation 
with  the  Colonies. 


Hay  and  Straw  

Wheat,  flour,  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  market-garden 
produce,  hay  and  straw — the  farmer  is  certainly  not  to  be  left 
out,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  proposals  have  brought 
him  satisfaction.  Even  while  the  Commission  was  sitting  there 
was  a  repeated  demand  for  higher  duties,  and  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses betray  that  frank  selfishness  which  seems  to  flourish  amain 
in  a  Protectionist  atmosphere.  "  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on 
dairy  produce  would  be  little  enough,"  says  one  witness.  "  The 
duty  would  benefit  me  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  duty."  A  10  per 
cent,  addition  to  income  would  seem  to  many  people  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciency to  draw  from  the  foodi  of  the  people.  But  10  per  cent. 
is  not  enough  for  some  others,  even  if  the  whole  benefit 
is  going  into  their  pockets.  "If  a  duty  of  from  15  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  be  put  on  meat  and  dairy  produce,"  says 
Form  No.  12,696,  "  it  would  be  of  some  substantial  benefit  to 
me."  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  present  duties  on  the 
food  of  the  people  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  move.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Blundell  states  :  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestions  don't  go 
far  enough  to  benefit  agriculture,  hxit  I  regard  them  as  the  first 
step  in  the  right  directio?j." 

A  DEMAND  FOR  BOUNTIES. 
Higher  duties  are  asked  for,  in  the  belief  that  the  farmers  will 
benefit  in  pocket,  but  these  do  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  agriculturists'.  Farmer  after  farmer  proposes  that  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  way  shall  not  be  applied  to  general  taxation  or  to 
the  reduction  of  duties  upon  commodities  like  tea  and  tobacco,  but 
to  the  payment  of  a  bounty  on  wheat-growing  or  the  reduction  of 
taxation  upon  farm  lands.     One  of  the  proposals  runs  : 

These  duties  should  form  a  fund  for  the  granting  of  a  bounty  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a  direct  payment  for  all  home-grown  wheat  produced  or 
(and  preferably)  the  removal  of  all  rates  and  taxes  upon  agricultural  land.  If 
something  in  this  direction  is  not  done  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  last 
state  of  the  farmer,  and  the  wheat-grower  especially,  will  be  worse  than  the 
first.— (Mr.  J.  W.   Dennis.) 

Another  equally  outspoken  declaration  is  : 

The  duties  proposed  upon  agricultural  imports  are  so  small  that  they  will  not  be 
felt.  They  will  be  of  no  benefit  whatever  unless  a  grant  is  made  for  reduc- 
tion of  local  rates. — (Mr.  J.  Clarke.) 
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There  is,  (however,  no  business  in  which  opinion  is  in  such 
confusion  as  to  duties  and  their  effects  as  in  agricuhure.  One 
finds  the  farmers  each  fighting"  for  his  own  hand,  according  to 
the  produce  he  can  obtain  from  his  farms,  the  millers  urging 
their  special  claims,  the  growers  of  meat  opjDosing  the  graziers, 
and  the  dairy  people  anxious  mainly  for  cheap  foodstuffs.  Thus, 
to  take  the  position  of  maize,  upon  which  the  Commission  pro- 
poses a  duty  although  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Wyndham 
have  declared  for  no  duty,  we  find  the  supporters  of  a  tax  divided 
into  three  classes — namely,  (1)  Those  who  use  maize  for  feeding 
and  want  no  tax;  (2)  those  who  wish  maize  for  feeding  to  be  free, 
but  maize  for  brewing  to  pay  a  duty;  and  (3)  those  who  cannot 
see  why  maize  should  escape.  Examples  of  the  third  opinion 
run  : 

I  do  not  see  why  maize  should  be  exchided.  It  is  used  a  great  deal  in 
some  districts  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  so  forth.  It  is  made  into  bread  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  the  millers  use  a  portion  of  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  right 
that  if  the  duty  was  put  on  barley  and  not  on  maize  the  brewers  would  use 
nothing  but  maize.  If  it  is  put  on  one  thing  it  should  be  put  on  the  other. — 
(Mr.  G.  E.  Daintree.) 

Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  maize  being  exempted.  I  look  upon  maize 
as  the  greatest  competitor  with  all  the  second-grade  cereals  that  the  English 
farmer  produces,  and  a  duty  on  maize  would  not  affect  the  poor  man  at  all. — 
(Mr.   P.   F.   Astill.) 

"  Maize  should  not  be  taxed,"  says  Mr.  C.  F.  Paddison, 
whose  view  is  repeated  by  a  score  other  witnesses.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  the  brewer  pay  a  duty  on  the  maize  that  he  uses," 
states  Mr.  T.  Casswell  ;  "  it  cuts  into  our  barley  trade  consider- 
ably." The  brewer  seems  to  have  no  friends.  Amid  such 
curious  differences  of  opinion  and  testimonies  as  to  actual  fact, 
the  scientist  with  his  tariff  may  well  stand  in  bewilderment. 

FEAR     OF     HIGHER     RENTS. 

Maize  is*  but  an  example  of  the  differences  of  view  that  exist. 
The  host  of  witnesses  who  want  a  higher  duty  on  live  cattle  than  on 
dead  meat,  are  confronted  by  another  host  who  want  the  heavier 
tax  upon  the  dressed  animals.  Behind  these  are  a  suspicious  band 
who,  believing  that  duties  will  increase  their  incomes,  see  the  whole 
extra  amount  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  "  If  the 
land  made  more  rent  the  landlords  would  get  the  advantage,  not 
the  tenant,"  says  Mr.  T.  S.  Corpe;  and  there  is  much  other  evi- 
dence of  the  same  opinion  in  these  passages  : 

Tbe  landlord  would  be  able  to  get  a  little  more  rent  as  the  effect  of  all  the 
duties  combined. — (Mr.   G.    Fiske.) 

If  prices  are  raised  on  an  apparent  permanent  basis,  their  increase  will  in 
great  part  be  discounted  on  any  re-arrangement  of  rent. — (Mr.   J.   Speir.) 

Any  duty  would  tend  to  make  landlords  demand  more  rent. — (Mr.  E.  M. 
Nunneley.) 

Labour  and  rents  will  rise. — (Form  No.   12,412.) 

Here  we  are  among  the  farmers  who  are  not  to  be  deluded  by 
any  promise  of  duties.  A  particularly  outspoken  member  of  the 
class  is  Mr.  A.  T.  Drake,  who  says  : 
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There  are  many  silly  short-sighted  farmers  who  only  regard  import  duties 
as  extra  income,  and  do  not  grasp  that  the  announcement  of  import  duties  will 
create  an  unwarrantable  competition  for  land  by  tradesmen  unpractised  in 
agriculture,  and  others  who  would  be  farmers.  This  will  harden  rents  beyond 
a  living  rent,  so  that  the  sitting  farmer  will  have  perhaps  to  leave  his  holding, 
or  surely  dwindle  out,  leaving  the  landlords  after  a  feast  of  hope  to  face  a 
debacle,  as  they  had  to  do  in  the  early  eighties.  Feeding  stuffs  free  from 
competition  by  protected  corn  will  go  higher,  machinery  will  be  dearer,  and 
the  labourers  are  practically  promised  to  have  more  money.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
real  honest  Government  to  thoroughly  forecast  the  possible  plight  of  the  farmer, 
and  not  to  establish  import  duties  unless  they  are  able  to  give  him  sufficient 
privileges  wherewith  to  meet  these  fresh  charges  that  will  then  come  upon  him. 

Mr.  Drake  is  of  the  men  who  see  little  benefit  in  the  proposals  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  There  are  others  who  see  none  at  all. 
"  Fifty-three  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
says  the  summary  of  the  evidence,  "  state  in  so  many  words  that 
the  proposed  duty  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them,  and  some  of  them 
oppose  the  change  in  the  general  interests  of  the  community." 
Certain  farmers  state  their  objection  at  greater  length  : 

I  fail  to  see  any  advantage ;  if  we  get  a  little  more  for  our  corn,  other 
things  we  have  to  purchase  will  cost  us  more. — (Mr.  J.   Suggitt.) 

Anything  that  makes  corn,  cake,  or  any  feeding  stuff  dearer  will  handicap 
me  in  producing  meat ;  also  manures,  such  as  guano,  if  taxed,  would  handicap 
me  growing  fruit  and  hops.  Any  duty  is  so  much  more  freight  or  railway 
carriage  to  pay.  As  I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  corn-growing,  any  duty 
will  do  me  harm. — (Mr.   A.   Amos.) 

The  recent  shilling  duty  on  wheat  took  £50  per  annum  out  of  my  pocket 
because  it  raised  the  price  of  all  my  purchased  feeding  stuffs  from  5s.  to  8s. 
per  ton,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  me.— (Form  No.  12,156.) 

Looking  at  it  broadly,  it  seems  to  me  the  farmer  stands  to  lose  in  any 
case.— (Form    No.    12,450.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  would  put  us  in  the  position  of  the  farmer  of 
the  Western  States  of  America.  He  lives  under  high  protection  for  everything 
he  has  to  buy,  and  Free  Trade  for  what  he  has  to  sell. — (Mr.  J.   P.   Poe.) 

There  would  naturally  be  higher  rents,  dearer  labour,  and  everything  which 
I  purchased  would  be  dearer.  I  should  be  in  a  worse  position  than  I  am  at 
present. — (Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson.) 

THE     BURDEN     OF     THE     LABOURER. 

Confusion  of  thought  manifests  itself  on  nearly  every  page  of 
the  report  on  agriculture.  The  man  who  is  at  pains  to  express  the 
belief  that  prices  will  not  go  higher  under  duties  is  certain  that  he 
will  get  more  money  in  some  mysterious  way.  But  there  are  farmers 
who  have  a  clearer  vision  of  things.  Mr.  George  A.  Elliott  thinks 
that  he  would  benefit  if  the  duty  increased  the  price  of  his  produce, 
"  and  it  most  decidedly  would  if  big  enough."  What,  then,  of 
the  labourer?  "T  do  not  quite  know,"  responds  this  witness, 
"  how  the  labourers  would  obtain  a  share  of  that  benefit,  for 
with  farming  as  it  is  now  I  should  say  decidedly  their  wages 
could  not  rise  for  some  considerable  time."  But  the  labourer, 
meanwhile,  on  the  same  wage,  would  be  paying  those  higher 
prices.  Certainly  there  is  a  want  of  inspiration  in  this  message  to 
the  cottage.  Possibly  the  labourer  is  to  look  for  his  reward  In  a 
better  price  for  the  pig  which  he  feeds  on  maize  which  has  been 
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raised  in  price  by  a  tax.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  promised  to 
exempt  bacon  from  a  tax,  although  his  Commission  has  decided 
ag-ainst  him  on  that  point.  Whichever  is  the  ultimate  decision,  the 
labourer  is  not  better  oft  as  regards  his  pig,  and  if  there  is  no 
duty  he  is  worse  off.  The  scientific  tariff  is  even  at  this  stage 
betraying  a  tendency  to  settle  with  all  its  weight  u[)on  his 
shoulders. 

If  the  labourer  is  allowed  little  doubt  that  he  will  ha\e  lo  bear 
the  edifice  of  the  duties,  the  report  itself  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  an  unedifying  scramble  to  get  some  benefit  for  oneself 
and  thrust  the  burden  on  one's  neighbour.  The  farmer  who 
grows  corn  wants  a  duty  on  corn,  the  man  who  feeds  cattle  wants 
corn  to  come  in  free,  so  that  he  may  have  cheap  offal,  and  he 
asks  further  for  a  duty  on  meat  ;  the  miller  would  like  free  corn 
and  a  duty  on  flour,  and  everybody  seems  agreed  that  if  benefits 
spring'  from  these  conflicting  proposals  the  landlord  will  get  more 
rent.  That  is  the  summit  of  the  edifice — the  landlord.  And  at  the 
bottom  is  the  labourer,  feeding  his  pig  on  taxed  foods,  and  paying 
more  for  all  he  buys.  Somewhere  in-between  comes  the  consumer, 
who  is  not  working  on  the  land  but  is  paying  the  duties,  while 
the  farmer  who  gathers  a  large  part  of  the  benefit  boldly  claims 
that  the  extra  money  paid  for  foreign  and  colonial  produce  should 
give  him  a  bounty  or  wipe  out  his  rates. 

PREFERENCE  AND  ITS  DOUBLE  FACE. 

A  sys/em  of  Preferential  Tariffs  is  the  only  system  by  ivhicli  /he  Empire  can 
be  kept  together. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  June  26,  1903. 

A  two-shilling  tax  on  ivheaf,  with  a  preference  fo  our  Colonies,  ivill  be 
followed  not  by  a  rise  but  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bread. — Mr.  Wyndham 
December  9,  1908. 

Confusion  of  a  very  serious  kind  is  created  in  the  tariff  contro- 
versy by  the  want  of  an  exact  nomenclature.  "  Preference  "  is 
used  indifferently  to  mean  the  reduction  of  duties  allowed  by  cer- 
tain Colonies  on  British  goods,  and  to  cover  a  proposal  to  erect  a 
tariff  wall  in  this  countr}*  in  order  that  we  may  then  take  away 
a  portion  of  its  height  and  create  a  gap  through  which  Colonial 
products  can  flow.  In  the  one  case  we  have  an  ati^empt  to 
make  trade  more  free  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  in  the  other 
an  endeavour  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  goods,  whether  Colonial 
or  foreign,  to  get  into  this  country.  The  distinction  was  one 
very  plainly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up 
the  schedules  of  questicnns  upon  which  the  reports  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  based.  Those  businesses  which  have  benefited 
by  the  Canadian  and  South  African  preferences  are  invited  to  de- 
clare their  favourable  experiences;  those  which  depend-  largely  on 
Colonial  raw  materials  are  asked  little  or  nothing  of  their  views 
regarding  a  tariff  on  those  raw  materials,  with  or  without  a  prefer- 
ence. Take  wool  as  an  example.  We  get  wool  in  huge  quan- 
tities from  Australia  and  South  Africa.  If  those  Colonies  are 
to  be  benefited  by  preference  a  tax  on  wool  in  addition  to  that  on 
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mutton  is  certain  to  be  asked  for.  But  the  Commissioners  avoid 
the  subject  of  a  tax  or  a  preference  on  wool,  and  talk  only 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Colonial  preference  upon  woollen  manufac- 
tures. _  This,  athough  they  had  evidence  before  them  that  Aus- 
tralia is  at  present  competing-  against  the  English  rug  manufac- 
turers both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  !     Firm  No.  1,613  says  : 

Our  Australian  Colonies  are  now  competing  against  us  with  rugs  in  London 
market  and  at  prices  under  what  we  can  do  a  legitimate  trade  at.  In  recent  years 
our  trade  has  fallen  off  there,  as  we  cannot  make  headway  against  35  per  cent, 
duty. 

Other  evidence  states  that  "  much  ready-made  clothing  is  im- 
ported into  South  Africa  from  Australia."  Without  any  prefer- 
ence at  all,  then,  Australia  is  making  its  u-ay  into  our  markets, 
not  with  its  wool  alone,  but  with  its  woollen  goods. 

FARMERS     WHO     ARE     NOT     FOOLED. 

If  wool  and  the  otJier  raw  materials  which  the  Empire  produces 
are  to  be  left  asking  for  a  preference  in  vain,  food  is  in  a  different 
position.  There  are  to  be,  under  the  Tariff  Reform  scheme,  taxes 
on  food  with  a  preference  to  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Wyndham,  how- 
ever, has  done  his  best  to  assure  the  food  consumers  that  the 
duties  will  reduce  the  price  of  bread,  and  the  English  farmer  is 
left  wondering  how  he  is  to  benefit.  The  farmer,  however,  is  not 
quite  such  a  fool  as  Mr.  Wyndham  would  have  us  believe  him. 
In  a  great  majority  those  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  welcome  the  food  duties  because  they  will  enable  them 
to  g^et  better  prices  for  their  produce.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  have  no  desire  whatever  to  see  the  Colonies  benefit.  They 
regard  these  extra  charges  on  bread  and  meat  as  their  part  of  the 
plunder.       A  few  extracts  of  evidence  will  illustrate  the  poLnt  : 

I  protest  against  any  Colonial  preference.  Colonial  corn  ought  to  be  taxed 
equally.  The  Colonies  don't  help  to  pay  our  taxes  and  heavy  rates. — (Lord 
Kesteven.) 

The  admission  of  Colonial  corn  free  is  the  weak  part  of  the  scheme.  I  do 
not  believe  in  giving  preference  to  relations  in  matters  of  trade. — (A.   Pulling.) 

From  a  farmer-s  point  of  view,  there  should  be  no  preference  to  the  Colonies. 
—(J.   Richards.) 

The  admission  of  Colonial  produce  free  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
our  agriculturists,  who  pay  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  whereas  in  the  Colonies  there 
are  no  such  burdens  on  the  land. — (Form  No.   12,123.) 

"NOT     OF     THE     SLIGHTEST     ADVANTAGE," 

Here  we  are  in  hard  contact  with  what  may  be  called  one  face 
of  the  Preference  issue — the  giving  of  an  advantag-e  to  the  Colo- 
nies, and  many  of  those  who  are  asked  to  surrender  even  a  part  of 
the  Protection  for  which  they  have  hoped  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  plan.  There  are  others  who  put  the  case  much  in  the  same 
way  as  droes  Mr.  Wyndham,  but  what  to  him  seems  a  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  feature  in  the  play  of  tariffs  becomes  to  them  a 
serioius  drawback  : 
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The  preference  given  to  the  Colonial  farmer  as  against  the  foreigner  may 
so  stimulate  Colonial  production  as  to  make  competition  with  home  produce 
in  time  even  greater  than  it  has  been  hitherto. — (David   Hume.) 

Supposing  Colonial  corn  was  admitted  free  of  duty,  English  farmers  would 
be  quite  as  much  swamped  at  at  present. — (Form  No.   12,215.) 

I  would  not  let  in  Canadian  cattle  free.  Mow  would  you  prevent  American 
cattle  being  shipped  from  Canadian  ports?— (C.    N.    Humble.) 

If  the  Colonies  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  preference,  the  British 
farmer  will  reap  no  benefit,  as  the  Colonies  will  supply  England  with  corn 
instead  of  the  Americans.— (W.    E.    S.   Wilson.) 

The  bent  of  mind  of  these  farmers  is  summed  up  in  the  em- 
phatic declaration  of  IVIr,  F.  Martin  :  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals are  not  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  British  agricul- 
turist." 

That  is  one  side  of  the  matter  of  Preferential  tariffs.  One 
would  like  to  investigate  it  further,  but  there  rises  up  a  blaink  wall. 
One  gets  among  the  evidence  relating  to  manufactures,  and  here 
it  is  taken  as  an  axiom  that  absolutely  raw  materials  are  not  to 
be  penalised  by  a  tariff,  and  witnesses  and  Commissioners  alike 
turn  their  eyes-  to  Preference,  as  it  consists  in  a  reduction  of  Colo- 
nial duties.  Even  here,  however,  one  does  not  find  much  senti- 
ment wasted.  Mr.  Benn,  who  gives  evidence  on  the  woollen  in- 
dustry, does  so  in  truculent  mood  : 

I  should  put  on  a  fighting  tariff.  I  am  convinced  nothing  else  would  do. 
I  should  certainly  include  the  Colonies  in  the  scope  of  such  a  tariff.  .  .  . 
And  there  should  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  preferences 
granted  us  by  the  Colonies,  who  seem  to  forget  that  in  many  cases  the  mini- 
mum duty  on  British  manufactures  is  protective  and  sometimes  even  prohibi- 
tive in  its  effect,  thus  reducing  preference  to  a  farce. 

Other  examples  of  evidence  on  the  same  lines,  although  scarcely 
expressed  with  the  same  vigour,  are    : 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  not  consider  that  the  Colonies  would  give  us 
the  slightest  preference  over  foreign-made  goods  if  we  are  a  fraction  higher  in 
price  than  they  are.  Their  patriotism  stops  short  of  their_  pocket,  which  I 
regard  as  a  necessity  in  face  of  the  ever-increasing  competition. — (Firm  No. 
10,060.) 

Our  difficulty  would  be  that  though  the  Colonies  would  give  preference  to 
us  against  our  foreign  competitoi's  they  will  not  protect  us  against  them- 
selves. We  cannot  get  Free  Trade  with  them.  They  ask  us  to  give  them 
something,  and  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  give  us  much  in  return. — (Mr. 
\'iccars.) 

PREFERENCE     WITHOUT     BENEFITS. 

The  preceding  quotations  are  from  the  Report  on  woollen 
manufactures,  but  similar  evidence  is  found  as  regards  other  in- 
dustries. Thus,  as  regards  cotton,  the  testimony  of  certain  firms 
is  : 

The  adoption  of  a  preferential  system  would  encourage  our  Colonies  taking 
more  of  our  goods ;  but  I  should  give  the  Colonies  no  preference  over  those 
coimtries  that  would  allow  our  goods  to  go  into  their  ports  free. — (Mr.  Alfred 
Butterworth.) 

In  Canada  the  preference  does  not  affect  us.  We  cannot  get  any  of  our 
goods  into  Canada.— (Mr.   C.    E.    Midleton.) 

The  Canadian  preference  has  not  helped  me  ;  and  never  will,  as  long  as  it 
is  laid  down  as  first  principle  that  the  tariff  is  always  high  enough  to  keep  me 
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out.     The     promise   of   high    duties   against   other    countries   deceives    nobody — 
it  is  only  political  window-dressing. — (William  Anderson  and  Co.,  Limited.) 

The  last-quoted  firm  is  strongly  Free  Trade,  as  mig'ht  be  sup- 
posed, and  therefore  in  the  eyes  O'f  Tariff  Reformers,  no  doubt, 
does  not  count.  But  its  evidence  is  given  with  a  refreshing  inde- 
pendence which  strikes  a  manly  note  amid  the  scramble  of  interests 
each  striving  to  get  something  oiit  of  the  tariffs.  There  is  another 
firm  (No.  10,021)  whiah  writes  :  "  I  am  opposed  to  preferential 
tariffs  on  the  ground  that  they  are  apt  to  dull  energy  and  enter- 
prise." 

In  most  o'f  the  manufacturing  trades  there  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, quite  convincing  evidence  that  the  33  1-3  per  cent,  pre- 
ference in  Canada  has  been  an  advantage,  but  there  are  many  firms 
which  ascribe  the  improvement  as  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Coiony  as  to  the  partial  lowering  of  the  duty.  Thus,  in  regard 
to  cotton,  we  have  these  statements  : 

Since  Canada  conceded  the  preference  tariff  our  trade  has  increased,  al- 
though I  am  not  inclined  to  say  it  is  the  tariff  that  has  caused  this.  My 
belief  is  it  is  more  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. — (Mr.  A.  K.  Innes.) 

I  do  not  think  the  preference  that  we  have  is  the  reason  why  we  have  ex- 
ported more  to  Canada  than  in  other  years,  but  the  lower  class  of  goods  being 
in  fashion,  and  not  being  produced  in  Canada  so  much,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  exptirt  more  of  that  class. — (Witness  No.  44.) 

ENTIRE     EXCLUSION     FROM     CANADA. 

There  is  much  other  testimony,  however,  which  explains  wihy 
there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  preference,  even  when  it  means  an  ap- 
parent lowering  of  Canadian  duties.  So^me  examples  from  the 
Report  on  engineering  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

The  Canadian  preference  of  33 1-3  per  cent,  is  not  sufificient.  The  high 
duty,  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  shuts  us  out.  The  Canadian  manufacturer 
is  protected  by  the  duty,  and  the  freight  rate  is  so  high  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete.— (Mr.    A.    Bornemann.) 

In  Canada  it  makes  no  difference,  as  35  per  cent,  less  one-third  still  shuts 
us  out  completely. — (The   Quadrant   Cycle   Company:) 

When  the  goods  are  manufactured  in  Canada  we  find  the  preference  is 
quite  ineffective,  as  the  tariff  is  put  so  high  as  (even  with  the  preference)  to 
prevent  such  goods  being  imported  at  all. — (Firm   No.    1,503.) 

Our  export  trade  has  never  had  a  chance  against  the  prohibitive  duty  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  preferential  rebate  given  by  Canada,  as 
far  as  our  goods  are  concerned,  would  appear  somewhat  sarcastic. — (Finn 
No.  845.) 

So  with  silk  one  firm  testifies  : 

It  is  the  tariff  the  Australians  put  on  the  English  manufactured  goods  which 
prevents  our  goods  being  able  to  compete  with  their  own  productions,  so  unless 
they  are  willing  to  have  Free  Trade  with  England  it  is  doubtful,  I  think, 
whether  we  could  successfully  compete. — (Ellis  and  Co.) 

In  regard  tO'  confectionery  there  is  stronger  evidence  that  the 
preference  in  practice  means  little  or  nothing  : 

We  find  that  our  Colonies  protect  themselves  so  highly  that  we  can  do 
no  trade  with  them,  the  small  preference  given  to  this  country  being  not  nearly 
sufficient. — (A.   Lyle  and   Sons.) 
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The  duties  have  generally  been  fixed  >o  high  on  confectionery  that  even 
with  the  preference  the  wail  is  insurmountable,  except  for  special  lines,  and  we 
rather  think  these  would  go  over  the  fence  anyhow.— (Clarke,  NickoUs,  and 
Coombs,   Limited.) 

'^THANK     YOU     FOR     NOTHING." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  whose  evidence  as  an  engineer  has  been 
previously  quoted,  cares  nothing  for  the  preferences  offered,  ob- 
serving : 

A  preference  of  even  75  per  cent,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  no  duty.  A 
preference  given  to  us  by  the  Colonies  is  to  our  advantage,  and  consequently 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  Colony  which  gives 
the  preference.  If  that  preference  is  to  be  purchased  by  crippling  us  in  other 
directions  in  regard  to  our  world's  trade,  then  I  say,  "  Thank  you  for  the 
Imperial  trade.  I  prefer  the  world's  trade.  I  would  rather  have  the  sub- 
stance I  have  than  the  shadow  which  is  offered."  If  the  Colonies  were  to 
offer  me  a  preferential  duty  off  their  ordinary  import  duty  and  I  had  to  pur- 
chase that  by  having  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  my  raw  materials,  I  would  say,  ■ 
"  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  because  I  should  lose  a  great  deal  more  than  I  could 
possibly  gain  by  any  trade  that  we  shall  do  in  the  Colonies. 

Perhaps  the  true  basis  of  affairs  is  most  directly  put  by  Firm 
No.  C.  4,670,  who  say  in  returning  their  form  of  answers  :  "  Pre- 
ferential rates  with  our  Colonies  are  desirable,  and  Free  Trade 
with  them  would  be  best  of  all;  but  if  to  attain  this  it  will  neces- 
sitate any  duty  on  food  or  raw  material,  it  will  be  an  unmitigated 
evil  and  very  detrimental  tO'  the  business^es  I  am  associated  with." 
Detrimental  or  not,  the  Tariff'  Commissioners  have  decided  on  the 
food  taxes. 

Thus  are  presented  the  two  aspects  of  preference.  The  farmers 
on  the  one  side  are  seen  only  willing  to  give  a  preference  when  they 
are  convinced  that  the  duty  is  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  in 
seme  proportion  to  themselves.  Where  they  accept  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  view  that  preference  will  reduce  prices,  they  protest  ener- 
getically against  any  such  concession.  The  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  for  the  most  part  eager  for  the  lowering  of  the 
tariff  walls  of  the  Colonies,  but  not  fully  persuaded  that  what  has 
been  done  has  been  an  entire  advantage,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
missioners are  careful  not  to  ask  these  gentlemen  tO'  define  the 
preferences  which  they  are  prepared  to  give  the  Colonies  in  return 
for  the  boons  they  seek.  Where  they  do  express  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  willing  that  the  preference 
should  be  given  on  food,  sO'  long  as  their  own  raw  materials  are 
left  untouched.  The  whole  position  is  a  round  game  in  which 
all  parties  are  seeking  benefits  for  them.selves  and  proposing  to 
pass  the  account  for  payment  tO'  their  neighibours. 

ATTITUDE     TOWARDS     TRADE     UNIONISM. 

The  "  science  "  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  the  "  science  "  of 
higher  prices  for  everythinig-.  This  additional  drain  on  the  worker's 
pocket  is  to  be  met  by  more  regular  employment,  bringing  with  it 
better  wages.      In   discussing  the   "  labour  paradise  "   it  has  been 
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shown  not  only  that  tariffs  mean  longer  hours,  less  wages,  fewer 
holidays,  and  frequently  Sunday  labour,  but  that  a  considerable 
section  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  establish  a  tariff  regard  these 
things  as  a  part  of  the  benefit  to  be-  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
change.  The  same  spirit  is  seen  working  in  other  directions.  It 
finds  expression  in  a  dislike  of  trade  unions,  because  they  maintain 
wages  and  keep  down  hours;  it  is  resentful  because  restrictions  as 
to  labour  conditions  are  imposed  in  contracts  and  have  then  to  be 
carried  out.  The  "  scientist  "  who  wants  Protection  for  his  own 
industry  wants  equally  to  be  able  to  purchase  his  labour  in  the 
cheapest  market.  Even  when  he  accepts  a  Government  contract 
which  plainly  specifies  fair  conditions  he  is  outraged.  Take  this 
bit  of  evidence  from  the  report  on  the  woollen  industry  : 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  "  fair  labour  contract  "  clause  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation.  It  covers  two  pages  ;  it  was  given  to  me  when  I  tendered  for 
a  Bradford  tramway  contract.  Did  ever  anybody  read  such  a  thing  as  that? 
They  can  come  and  seize  your  plant  and  sell  it  or  run  it,  or  do  what  they 
like,  if  you  do  not  pay  trade  union  wages  for  three  months  before  you  start 
and  during  the  contract.     There  is  no  free  trade  about  it. — (Mr.    Albrecht.) 

Complaints  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  trade  unions  in 
raising  wages  and  keeping  bad  firms  to  the  level  of  the  better 
employers  are  fairly  frequent.  Thus,  one  witness  testifies  with 
regard  to  affairs  at  Huddersfield  : 

The  action  of  trade  unions  works  disadvantageously  to  our  trade  ;  it  does 
not  help  the  workpeople  'in  the  long  run,  though  their  scale  of  wages  has 
gone  up.  Their  action  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  wages  at  one  general  level, 
that  is,  to  put  one  manufacturer  on  the  same  footing  as  another,  in  the  same 
class  of  goods  as  regards  wages.  If  there  is  one  lower  than  another,  they 
lift  him  up  to  the  highest.  They  restrict  output,  by  refusing  to  allow 
persons  to  work  two  looms.  They  ignore  the  improvement  that  there  has  been 
in  looms  and  in  machinery — the  mechanism  of  looms — and  because  it  was 
the  system  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  to  have  one  man  one  loom,  or  one 
woman  one  loom,  it  must  remain  so  to-day.  In  the  United  States  the  work- 
man does  as  much  work  as  he  possibly  can,  and  wants  to  get  ahead.  Here 
the  workman  is  not  allowed  to  earn  more  than  a  certain  amount.  We  have 
always  had  trade  unions  in  our  district,  but  they  are  stronger  than  ever  they 
were. — (Mr.    Learoyd.) 

Mr.  Learoyd  is  a  gentleman  who  claims  that  his  goods  are 
"  the  Bond-street  style,"  and  wants  a  10  per  cent.  duty.  "  Our 
class  of  goods  is  only  bought  by  those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay." 
Nothing,  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked,  is  so  wonderful  as 
the  extent  of  the  classes  which  "  can  well  afford  to  pay,"  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  the  manufacturers. 

MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN   A  TARIFF. 

To  some  employers  this  matter  of  getting  rid  of  trade  union 
restrictions  and  factory  legislation  looms  up  as  more  important 
than  a  tariff  itself.  "  Unless,"  say  Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  who 
give  evidence  on  the  glass  industry,  "  a  system  of  free 
fabour  is  introduced  in  this  country,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  trade 
unions  swept  away,  so  that  men  can  work  longer  hours  if  they 
wish,  and  the  best  men  can  be  brought  to  the  front,  there  is  very 
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little  hope  for  any  material  increase  in  our  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, tariffs  or  no  tariffs."  Messrs.  Moore,  Ncttlcfold,  and  Co. 
express  their  view  thus  : 

We  think  a  great  deal  need  be  said  about  the  disadvantages  we  suffer  in 
England  from  the  effects  of  trade  unionism,  and  the  absence  of  proper  laws 
to  compel  the  English  workman  to  render  faithful  service. 

Not  only  is  the  worker  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  his 
trade  union;  in  the  ideal  condition  of  affairs  under  the  scientific 
tariff  the  State  is  to  send  a  policeman  to  see  that  he  does  as  much 
as  he  possibly  can  in  the  hours  during  which  he  is  working.  Why 
the  glassmakers  should  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  trade  union 
is  plain  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Murray,  who  says  : 

For  eight  turns  our  workmen  get  £3  10s.  to  £4  a  week,  as  compared  with 
Continental  wages  where  a  man  equivalent  to  my  man  instead  of  getting 
£4  would  receive  about  25s.,  and  produce  as  much  work  by  working  longer 
hours. 

PAYING     WAGES     ON     THE     RACK. 

"  The  French  manufacturer,"  say  the  Tariff  Commissioners 
in  summarising  the  evidence  regarding  the  lace  industry,  "  is  also 
greatly  aided  by  lower  wages,  longer  hours  of  work,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  trade  union  restrictions  designed  to  increase  the  standard 
of  comfort  among  the  workers."  Obviously,  it  follows  that  if  this 
be  true  a  simple  tariff  is  not  enough.  The  French  manufacturer 
has  his  tariff;  give  the  English  maker  the  same,  and  he  is  still 
faced  by  the  difficulties  of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  the 
trade  union  restrictions  designed  to  increase  the  standard  of  com- 
fort among  the  workers.  Get  rid  of  all  these  and  then  competi- 
tion will  be  equal.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise 
that,  while  these  matters  crop  up  from  time  to  time  among  the 
evidence,  they  find  no  place  in  the  recommendations.  "  We  pay 
by  the  rack,"  wails  Firm  No.  3,720,  in  discussing  wages.  There 
is  a  horrible  picture  of  the  manufacturer  under  Free  Trade  being 
tortured  to  give  his  workmen  a  better  standard  of  living  !  "  The 
absence  of  effective  factory  legislation  in  Continental  countries," 
observes  the  summary,  "  is  spoken  of  as  another  cause  working 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  manufacturer,  who  has  to  con- 
form to  a  far  higher  standard  in  this  respect."  Again  that  word 
"disadvantage"  is  employed — it  is  a  "disadvantage"  to  the 
British  manufacturer  that  he  has  to  give  his  workers  a  decent  and 
healthy  place  in  which  to  work.  "  The  absence  of  factory  legisla- 
tion, the  absence  of  restriction  on  child  labour,  longer  hours  of 
work,  Sunday  labour,  and  lower  rates  of  wages  are  held  to  con- 
stitute great  advantages  to  foreign  over  British  manufacturers," 
observes  the  report  on  glass.  Add  a  tariff,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  end  to  these  "  advantages  "  of  the  manufacturer.  "  They 
have  freedom  from  Factory  Act  interference,"  says  the  firm  of 
Robert  Paul,  in  comparing  their  own  hard  lot  with  that  of  the 
German  manufacturers.  Firm  No.  4,960  wants  a  30s,  a  ton  duty 
on   glass  bottles,   and  adds  : 


We  also  require  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  to  counterbalance  the  Factory  Acts, 
Sunday  work,  exchange  profit,  the  liberality  of  our  laws,  and  our  heavy  rents. 

PROTECTION     AGAINST     LKAD     POISONING. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  fields  of  labour  legislation  has  been 
in  j^rotecting  pottery  workers  against  slow  death  from  lead  poi- 
soning. The  scientific  tariff  has  something  to  say  to  that,  and 
this   is   what  it  is  : 

Continental  manufacturers  are  not  hampered  by  stringent  rules  as  to  lead 
glazing  as  we  are.  The  British  manufacturer  has  to  incur  very  heavy  ex- 
pense in  insurance  against,  and  means  to  protect  his  workpeople  from,  the 
dangers  of  lead-poisoning,  also  in  carrying  out  the  Factory  and  Employers' 
Liability  Acts. 

The  restoration  of  a  pleasant  freedom  to  poison  by  lead  is  a 
boon  the  manufacturers  need  not  hope  for,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  In 
regard  to  cotton  there  is  the  same  outcry  against  restrictions  made 
for  the  health  of  the  workers.  "  Several  firms,"  we  are  told, 
"  are  of  opinion  that  factory  legislation  in  existing  circumstances 
is  a  disadvantage  in  increasing  cost.  One  firm  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  increased  cost  due  to  this  cause  has  been  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  cotton  industry  than  foreign 
tariffs."  And  the  amazing  thing  is  that  this  self-same  report 
speaks  of  benighted  Russia  as  making  a  beginning  with  those  very 
restrictions  that  at  least  one  English  firm  wishes  to  shake  off. 
One  further  piece  of  evidence  must  be  quoted  in  this  place — without 
it  the  record  would  be  incomplete.  A  firm  complains  that  two 
foreign   markets   have  been   closed  : 

We  do  not  find  these  two  blows,  heavy  as  they  are,  anything  like  so 
serious  as  the  persecuting  legislation  by  the  home  Government,  for  which  the 
cotton  trade  alone  of  non-dangerous  trades  appears  to  have  been  of  late  years 
singled  out.  In  our  opinion,  this  hostile  and  often  unnecessary  legislation — 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  necessary — has  done  as  much  as  foreign 
tariffs  to  reduce  this  fine  industrv  to  one  of  mere  existence  in  this  country. — 
(Form   No.  6,187.) 

These  last  witnesses  were  cotton-spinners,  and  they  were  giving 
evidence  of  the  "  mere  existence  "  of  an  industry  which  had  entered 
upon  years  of  wonderful  prosperity.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
better  example  of  the  point  made  on  an  earlier  page  that  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  speak  as  experts  and  clamour  for  Protection  are 
palpably  ignorant  of  th'e  conditions  of  their  own  business. 

SHACKLES     UPON     INDUSTRY. 

A  very  little  more  must  suffice  to  show  that  trade  unionism  and 
factory  legislation  are  lumped  together  by  the  Tariffites  as  shackles 
upon  their  industry.  "  The  foreign  manufacturer,  printer,  dyer,  or 
finisher  is  not  troubled  with  trade  unionism,"  says  Mr.  John  P. 
Dixon,  who  speaks  for  cotton.  Of  the  170  firms  in  the  engineer- 
ing industry  who  complain  of  the  longer  hours  and  lower  wages 
abroad  the  Tariff  Commission  observes  :  "  Many  of  these  firms  also 
point  out  the  deleterious  consequences  of  the  restrictive  attitude  of 


our  trade  unions."     The  following-  are  selected  pieces  of  evidence 
from  this  industry  : 

We  consider  that  trade  organisations  and  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  and  Employers'  Liability  Act  undoubtedly  tend  to  enhance 
the  prices  of  home  manufactures. 

In  Germany,  with  lower  wages  and  longer  hours,  they  get  more  work  out 
of  their  men  than  we  do  because  they  are  more  under  control.  In  cases  of 
strikes  the  military  are  immediately   made  use  of. 

A  momentary  digression  may  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out 
that  we  have  already  travelled  from  the  gentleman  who  wants  the 
policeman  to  be  called  in  to  make  the  workman  toil  to  the  manu- 
facturer who  sees  salvation  in  employing  the  military. 

In  regard  to  hosiery,  as  in  respect  to  engineering,  there  is  the 
same  attitude  towards  the  trade  union.  "  Foreign  competitors 
are  also  less  hampered  by  trade-union  restrictions  than  we  are," 
says  one  great  firm.  "  The  goods  are  cheaper,"  declares  another, 
"  because  the  manufacturer  has  no  trade  unions,  pays  less  w-ages, 
and  the  'hours  of  work  are  longer."  "  The  Factory  Act  fetters 
us  in  regard  to  employment,  particularly  of  women,"  says  Mr. 
Brinton,  giving  evidence  as  regards  carpets. 

Possible  quotation  is  not  exhausted,  but  sufficient  has  been 
given  to  show  that  the  "scientist"  will  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  countervailing  duty  which  takes  notice  only  of  the  tariffs  of 
other  countries.  The  duty  must  be  suflficient  to  cover  all  increase 
of  cost  from  trade-union  wages  and  from  factory  legislation,  or 
there  must  be  a  free  hand  to  sweep  these  things  away.  The 
military  miist  be  called  in.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  pro- 
spect opened  out  of  high  and  ever-rising  duties;  on  the  other  of 
workmen  coerced  tO'  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  under  the  con- 
ditions and  at  the  wage  that  the  employer  .chooses  to  give.  The 
scientific  tariff  is  not  only  a  method  of  penalising  the  consumer; 
it  is  to  become  also  a  conspiracy  to  rob  labour  of  the  advantages 
it  has  gained.  It  is  to  be  a  weapon  against  which  Factory  Act 
and  trade  uniou  will  alike  be  powerless. 

A     SUMMARY     OF     DISCLOSURES. 

In  beginning  this  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission the  intention  was  to  go  behind  the  actual  findings  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  by  reading  the  evidence  to  discover  what 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  who  are  the  people  with  whom 
the  country  will  have  to  deal  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff,  if  ever  that 
work  should  be  entered  upon.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  wit- 
nesses in  many  cases  were  found  to  be  already  asking  for  duties 
far  in  excess  of  those  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  advocated,  and, 
indeed,  protesting  that  these  hig-h  duties,  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  industries  concerned.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances it  was  urged  that  the  people  buying  the  goods  "  could 
well  afford  to  pay,"  a  view  of  the  situation  which  may  not  be  so 
palatable  to  the  consumer  as  the  manufacturers  clearly  believe  it 
to  be.     Beyond  this  clamour  for  high  duties,  however,  other  inte- 
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resting  points  were  disclosed.  In  the  first  place  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission itself,  after  boldly  setting-  out  with  schedules  of  duties 
on  iron  and  steel,  on  cotton  goods,  and  on  corn  and  meat,  took 
refuge  in  vague  generalities  or  mere  summaries  of  the  evidence 
when  the  other  industries  were  approached.  As  soon  as  a  point 
was  reached  where  the  promised  duties  were  found  to  be  operating 
upon  the  raw  materials  of  other  industries,  the  attempt  to  balance 
between  the  different  claims  was  abandoned.  The  engineers  and 
shipbuilders  were  not  asked  for  their  opinion  of  duties  upon 
iron  and  steel;  the  cotton  manufacturers  heard  nothing  of  the 
proposed  impost  upon  flour,  which  has  a  very  considerable  bearing 
on  their  business.  To  each  trade  was  presented  the  roseate  sug- 
gestion of  a  duty  upon  the  goods  competing  with  its  products; 
even  in  cases  where  a  schedule  of  taxes  upon  the  raw  materials 
of  that  industry  had  already  been  drafted  it  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. The  Tariff  Commission  has  promised,  at  some  indefinite 
date,  a  Report  illustrating  how  the  diiferent  trades  will  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  duties.  That  Report,  it  is  safe  to  say,  may  be 
looked  for  far  in  the  future.  The  documents  issued  so  far  dangle 
before  manufacturers  the  suggestion  that  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  all  they  make  behind  the  protection  of  a  tariff  wall  and  obtain 
all  they  buy  at  the  prices  of  Free  Trade. 

THK     DUTIES     ON      FOOD. 

Upon  one  important  matter  the  Commission  reached  very 
definite  conclusions.  The  agriculturists  were  a  powerful  body, 
and  they  knew  what  they  wanted.  The  result  is  seen  in  a  schedule 
of  duties  upon  all  forms  of  agricultural  produce.  Whatever  else 
happens,  the  scientists  of  the  Tariff  have  decided  that  the  food 
of  the  people  shall  be  taxed.  Duties  are  proposed  on  all  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Maize. 

Flour. 

Meal. 

Even  maize  and  bacon,  both  of  which  were  exempted  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  are  included.  All  the  "  science  "  of  Victoria  Street, 
in  fact,  has  not  carried  us  beyond  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, "  You  must  put  a  tax  on  food." 

All  pretence  that  tariffs  will  benefit  the  workers  goes  down  before 
the  evidence  given  by  the  various  witnesses.  Many  of  these  are 
found  expressing  the  belief  that  in  some  mysterious  way  there  will 
be  an  advantage  to  the  labourer,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
in  countries  possessing  tariffs  the  worker  is  better  off.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  of  the  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  in  tariff 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  wages  are 
lower,    hours    are    longer,    factory    conditions    are    worse,    Sunday 


Potatoes. 

Bacon. 

Hops. 

Vegetables. 
Live  Animals. 

Poultry. 

Eggs. 

Butter. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 
Pork. 

Dairy  Produce 

Hay. 

Straw. 
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labour  is  common,  more  women  are  employed,  and  children  still 
have  their  young  lives  stunted  by  hard  labour  at  an  age  when  in 
England  they  are  at  the  school  desk.  On  their  own  showing  the 
Tariff  Reformers  stand  condemned  of  a  hideous  misrepresentation. 
They  confess  that  tariffs  have  not  produced  conditions  anything 
like  as  good  as  those  that  obtain  under  Free  Trade,  and  they 
make  it  a  complaint  that  they  have  to  compete  against  labour  con- 
ditions so  poor  that,  as  one  witness  put  it,  they  are  a  more  serious 
factor  in  competition  than  the  tariff  itself. 

The  scientific  tariff  reveals  itself  as  a  conspiracy  against  labour 
conditions,  but  it  is  more.  Its  exponents  complain  of  the  power 
of  trade  unions  and  of  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  factory 
inspector  backed  by  the  Factory  Acts.  These  are  difficulties,  they 
tell  us,  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  not  to  face. 

PRESSURE     OF     THE     DUTIES. 

It  remains  to  deal  with  some  of  the  hard  facts  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  avoided.  Definite  duties  are  proposed  on  food- 
stuffs, on  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  on  cotton  goods.  Even 
these  hmited  duties  are  not  simple  things.  They  touch  the  national 
life  and  the  national  industry  at  every  point;  they  extend  their 
influence  into  the  remotest  corners.  The  proposed  duties  on  corn 
and  food-stuffs  generally  affect  not  only  every  being  in  the  country 
as  direct  consumer.  They  impose  a  charge  upon  every  trade 
which  uses  flour  or  any  of  the  materials  upon  which  a  tax  is  pro- 
posed.    They  would  hit,  among  others  : 

The  farmer  who  feeds  stock. 

The  owner  of  horses  employed  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

The  feeder  of  pigs  and  of  poultry. 

The  brewer. 

The  baker  and  confectioner. 

The  cotton  manufacturer. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  trades  which  jump  immediately  tO' 
the  mind. 

With  iron  the  duties  would  be  equally  far-reaching.  From 
the  shipbuilder  who  buys  plates  to  the  joiner  who  buys  nails  every- 
body is  more  or  less  dependent  on  iron  or  steel.  Pig-iron,  which 
is  the  finished  article  of  one  industry,  is  but  the  raw  material  of 
another,  which  in  its  turn  is  making  the  raw  material  for  a  third. 
A  few  of  the  articles  that  would  be  raised  in  price  by  a  duty  on  iron 
and  steel  are  : 

, Girders   for   bridges    and   buildings. 
Steel  plates  and  iron  sections  of  all  kinds  for  shipbuilding. 
Steel  rails. 

Locomotives  and  engines  of  all  types. 

Tools,   whether  for  the  hand    or  the  elaborate  and  costly  automatic  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  higher  grades  of  engineering  manufactures. 
Guns  and  weapons  of  all  kinds. 
Bicycles   and    motor-cars. 

All  iron  portions  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 
Horse-shoes  and  nails. 
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Fire-grates  and  gas-stoves. 
Cast-iron  baths,   galvanised  cisterns,  &c. 
Wroughit-iron  lamps,   gas  fittings,   &c. 
Gas-piping. 

Machinery   of   every   description,    from    the   domestic   sewing-machine    to    the 
engines  of  a  Dreadnought. 

A  thousand  other  examples  of  the  employment  of  iron  and  steel 
might  be  quoted,  and  all  would,  more  or  less,  be  affected  ad- 
ver.sely. 

THE     DUTY     ON     MEAT. 

The  duty  on  meat  would  raise  the  price  of  that  product,  but 
it  would  be  far  more  serious  in  its  effect  upon  the  many  indus- 
tries which  depend  upon  the  offal  of  cattle  for  their  raw  materials. 
These  include  : 

Tanner.  Macliinery-belt  maimers. 

Harness-malter.  Bone  button-cutters. 

Leather-workers  of  all   kinds.  Glue  and  gelatine  manufacturers. 

Boot  and  shoe-maker.  Artificial  manure  makers. 

Furniture  manufacturer.  Tripe-dressers. 
Carriage-builders. 

Manufacturers  of  all  articles  in  bone  and  in  horn,  such  as  knife-handles, 
spoons,  children's  toys,  &c. 

There  is  no  pretence  here  of  a  complete  list ;  hundreds  of  other 
instances  of  the  employment  of  leather,  horn,  bone,  and  the  other 
by-products  of  animals  might  be  added.  The  shipbuilder  whose 
iron  plates  pay  a  duty  must  also  add  a  percentage  to  the  cost 
of  his  machinery,  his  tools,  his  leather  belting,  and  all  the  other 
materials  of  his  business.  He  will  get  no  more  for  his  ships.  The 
engine-builder,  who  may  get  a  higher  price  for  his  finished  pro- 
duct, will  see  the  whole  of  it  absorbed  by  the  added  cost  of  his 
works,  even  before  he  contemplates  those  higher  wages  to  his 
workmen  which  have  been  so  lavishly  promised.  The  cotton  manu- 
facturer must  pay  more  not  only  for  his  machmes,  but  for  every- 
thing, except  cotton,  that  he  uses.  His  power  of  competition 
abroad,  which  is  his  great  market,  will  at  once  be  diminished. 
So  the  thing  goes  on  in  an  evil  cycle  of  progress,  everything 
being  raised  in  cost,  an  additional  handicap  in  competing  abroad 
being  imposed,  and  the  ultimate  financial  result  of  home  trade 
being  precisely  where  it  was. 

PROTECTION     UNDER     A     CLOAK. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  scheme  of  tariffs  stands  the  worker, 
bearing  the  full  burden.  For  him  the  message  of  the  scientific 
tariff  is  a  message  of  increased  cost  of  his  food,  of  his  clothes, 
of  the  tools  with  which  he  works,  and  of  the  materials  which  he 
makes  up.  If  he  still  believes  that  his  conditions  will  improve  and 
his  wages  be  higher,  he  will  find  in  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission itself  the  evidence  that  he  is  already  better  off  than  his 
competitors  in  tariff  countries,  and  many  indications  that  a  section 
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at  least  of  those  who  are  most  clamorous  for  duties  also  turn 
jealous  eyes  to  the  conditions  abroad  in  which  a  harder  life  and 
lower  pay  for  the  worker  are  counted  as  the  "  advantages  "  which 
the  foreigner  enjoys.  Nor  may  he  console  himself  with  reflections 
about  the  benefits  to  Colonial  trade,  for  while  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion still  clings  to  Preference  its  witnesses  are  unwilling  to  give 
Preference  where  they  are  hurt  by  it,  and  others  find  that  the 
"  Preference  "  accorded  by  the  Colonies  shuts  them  out  as  effec- 
tually as  if  no  Preference  were  given.  The  "  scientific  tariff  "  is, 
in  fact,  no  more  than  naked  Protection  clumsily  trying  to  hide  its 
shame  under  a  cloak  of  modern  investigation. 
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My  "Two  Capitals"  Theory. 


AN    INTERPRETATION. 

"  The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in 
one  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the 
produce  of  the  industry  of  that  country,  generally 
replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  distinct  capitals, 
that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or 
manufactures  of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  that  employment.  When  it  sends 
out  from  the  residence  of  the  merchant  a  certain  value 
of  commodities,  it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at 
least  an  equal  value  of  other  commodities.  When 
both  are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  neces- 
sarily replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  distinct 
capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed  supporting 
productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  con- 
tinue their  support.  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch 
manufactures  to  London,  and  brings  back  English 
corn  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  re- 
places, by  every  such  operation,  two  British  capitals 
which  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods 
for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces,  too, 
by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals ;  but  one 
of  them  is  only  employed  in  supporting  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to 
Portugal,  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great 
Britain,  replaces  by  such  operation  only  one  British 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.  Though 
the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  should 
be  as  quick  as  those   of  the  home   trade,   the  capital 


employed  in  it  will  give  but  one-half  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  industry  or  productive  labour  of  the 
country." — "The  Wealth  of  Nations,''  Book  II., 
Chapter  V. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  read  the  following 
in  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  by  John 
Richard  Green  :  — 

"  If  books  are  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which 
they  have  produced  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  '  The 
Wealth  of  Nations '  must  rank  among  the  greatest  of 
books." 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  my  book  was 
instrumental,  in  whatever  degree,  in  persuading  my 
countrymen  to  adopt  a  fiscal  policy  in  harmony  alike  with 
economic  wisdom    and  international  comity. 

But  I  learn,  with  regret,  that  in  recent  years  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  has  been  challenged ;  and,  with 
surprise,  that  certain  advocates  of  a  retrograde  policy 
profess  to  have  discovered  in  my  book  a  few  paragraphs 
which,  they  proclaim,  justify  their  propaganda.  And 
those  paragraphs  they  quote  with  a  deference  due  only 
to  the  utterances  of  an  oracle. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  men  who  scout  my  carefully 
argued  main  contention,  should  yet  appeal  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  to  the  few  paragraphs  in  question.  It  ought  to 
be  evident  that  if  I  am  no  authority  on  the  one  hand,  I 
can  be  but  small  authority  on  the  other. 

But  that  my  book,  in  any  part,  should  contain,  as 
alleged,  a  pointed  contradiction  of  its  main  thesis  is, 
on  the  first  blush  of  it,  unlikely.  I  remember  that  shortly 
after  the  book  was  published,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  my 
friend  David  Hume,  for  his  criticism.  He  well  knew  that 
any  correction  by  him  would  be  welcomed  by  me.     And 


by  his  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  great 
intellectual  abilit}',  he  was  well  qualified  to  correct.  His 
own  admirable  essays  have  been  justly  called  "The  Cradle 
of  Political  Economy";  and  the  opinion  I  expressed, 
shortly  after  his  death,  of  his  intellectual  penetration, 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  generations  of  students. 
Professor  Huxley  has  styled  him  "the  most  acute  thinker 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  though  that  century  pro- 
duced Kant."  If,  then,  contradiction  there  be,  it  is 
surprising  that  this  prince  of  thinkers  should  have  failed 
to  discover  it,  even  while  spurred  by  personal  friendship. 
And,  later,  my  "most  eminent  disciple,"  John  Stuart 
Mill,  wrote  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  a  book 
which  in  many  respects  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire.  Its 
orderly  and  lucid  exposition  produces  in  me,  as  Hume's 
style  produced  in  Gibbon,  "a  mixed  sensation  of  delight 
and  despair."  And  Mill  wrote  his  book,  in  part  at  least, 
to  supersede  mine,  which  he  judged  to  be  "in  many  parts 
obsolete."  It  would  doubtless  occur  to  him,  that  the  more 
numerous  the  errors  he  discovered  in  my  book,  the  more 
he  justified  the  appearance  of  his  own  book.  And  he, 
also,  had  an  acute  scent  for  fallacies  and  contradictions, 
and  he  enjoyed  pointing  them  out,  as  the  school  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  discovered  to  its  consternation.  "In 
my  estimate  of  his  genius,"  says  Professor  Bain,  "he  was 
first  of  all  a  logician  ...  he  could  split  hairs  with  any 
scholastic,  he  could  discern  flaws  in  the  closest  dialectic, 
or  turn  the  flank  of  the  most  circumspect  disputant." 
George  Grote  described  his  mind  as  "an  unrivalled 
logical  microscope,  which  detects  the  minutest  flaw  in  the 
tissue  of  reasoning";  and  Herbert  Spencer  said  that  he 
"would  value  agreement  with  him  more  than  with  any 
other  thinker."  Yet  this  consummate  logician,  to  whom 
polemical   writing  was   not  at  all   distasteful,   who,  as  a 


former  editor  of  Mind  has  told  us,  "emerged  into  clearness 
through  conflict,"  failed,  as  conspicuously  as  Hume  failed, 
to  challenge  this  alleged  contradiction. 

But  all  this,  though  true,  is  yet,  I  admit,  not  abso- 
lutely decisive ;  for  I  remember  that  long  ago  we  were 
authoritatively  told,  that  sometimes  "things  are  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes."  It 
may,  therefore,  well  be  that  a  contradiction  which  escaped 
the  logical  vigilance  of  Hume  and  Mill,  may  be  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  intelligence  (to  use  a  quaint  expression)  of 
your  ordinary  Tariff  Reformer.  I,  therefore,  propose  to 
examine  anew  for  myself  those  apparently  troublesome 
paragraphs,  which  I  wrote  so  long  ago,  and  which  I  have 
set  in  front  of  this  paper.  They  occur  in  Chapter  V.  of 
Book  H.,  entitled,  "Of  the  Different  Employments  of 
Capitals." 

But  I  intend  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
for  I  judge  that,  properly  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  part,  it  is  desirable  to  know  at  least  something  of  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  this  is 
one  of  the  things  you  sometimes  forget.  In  your  rapid 
age,  your  reading  is  too  rapid;  you  have  eyes  only  for 
selected  passages;  sometimes,  indeed,  only  for  head-lines; 
and  you  are  inclined  to  attach  as  much  importance  to  the 
index  to  a  book,  as  to  the  book  itself.  I  have  occasionally 
amused  myself  by  wondering  how  many  of  those  who  con- 
demn my  book,  and  even  of  those  who  applaud  it,  have 
actually  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it.  In  my  time  books  were 
fewer,  and  therefore  they  had  a  better  chance  of  being 
thoroughly  read  and  understood.  It  has  been  said  of 
one  of  your  great  reviewers,  I  think  Macaulay  or  Carlyle, 
that  he  became  aware  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  by  cutting 
the  leaves,  and  smelling  the  paper-knife.  And,  doubtless, 
something  can  be  said  for  that  method,  if  you  have  really 


no  time  to  read  the  book ;  or  if  you  think  it  unworthy  of 
being  read.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  perfect  under- 
standing ;  it  does  not  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  mutual 
consistency  of  all  the  parts  of  a  somewhat  long  disquisi- 
tion. I  therefore  respectfully  solicit,  on  this  occasion,  a 
more  patient  and  detailed  consideration  than,  I  fear,  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing. 

After  asserting  that  "all  capitals  are  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,"  I  continued  :  — 

"A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  different  ways; 
either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually 
required  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  society ; 
or  secondly,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  that  rude 
produce  for  immediate  use  and  consumption ;  or 
thirdly,  in  transporting  either  the  rude  or  manufac- 
tured produce  from  the  places  where  they  abound  to 
those  where  they  are  wanted ;  or,  lastly,  in  dividing 
particular  portions  of  either  into  such  small  parcels  as 
suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those  who  want  them." 

The  first,  agriculture  and  extractive  industries;  the 
second,  manufacturing  industries;  the  third  and  fourth, 
distributive  industries. 

I  stated  that  "  the  persons  whose  capitals  are  employed 
in  any  of  those  four  ways  are  themselves  productive 
labourers."  For,  though,  in  strictness  of  speech,  distri- 
bution of  goods  (3  and  4)  is  not  production  of  goods,  yet, 
as  I  explained  at  length,  it  greatly  facilitates  production. 
As  Mill  puts  it:  — 

"  There  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
and  an  inconvenience,  often  amounting  to  impractica- 
bility, if  consumers  could  only  obtain  the  articles  they 
want  by  treating  with  the  producers." 

As  a  class  of  distributors  makes  this  loss  unnecessary, 
and  enables  the  producers  to  "continue  their  business" 
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unhampered,  and  therefore  more  efficiently,  the  product  is 
greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be ;  and  therefore  we  are 
justified  in  including  the  labour  of  distribution  under  the 
category  of  productive. 

As  without  the  function  of  distribution,  production 
would  be  less ;  as  the  aid  distribution  gives,  furthers  the 
production  of  more  things  to  be  distributed;  the  share 
distribution  claims,  or  may  claim,  is  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  distribution  contributes  to  the  increase 
of  the  product.  That  share  is  interest  and  profit  on  the 
capital  employed,  and  wages  of  the  labour  employed  in 
distribution. 

These,  then,  are  the  ways  in  which  capital  may  be 
employed:  ist,  in  procuring  raw  material;  2nd,  in  manu- 
facturing raw  material  into  finished  articles ;  and  3rd,  in 
distribution.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  last,  and 
it  I  distinguished  into  merchants  and  retailers.  The  latter 
has  no  sub-divisions,  but  the  former  I  distinguished 
into  :  — 

(a)  Merchants  engaged  in  home  distribution.  This  I 
called  "  The  home  trade." 

(b)  Merchants  engaged  in  home-foreign  distribution. 
This  I  called  "  The  foreign  trade  of  consumption," 

(c)  Merchants  engaged  in  distributing  goods  between 
foreign  countries.     This  I  called  "  The  carrying  trade." 

And  now  I  wish  carefully  to  consider  what  view  I  ex- 
pressed in  my  book  regarding  the  locale  of  these  various 
capitals  engaged  in  the  work  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion ;  for  I  think  it  may  be  granted  to  me,  that  a  capital, 
whether  "productive"  or  "distributive,"  will  give 
"encouragement    and    support"    to    the    industry    of    a 


country,   to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  that  country,   rather 
than  in  another  country.     And  I  wrote:  — 

I  St:     "The    capital    employed    in    the    agriculture 

of  any  society  must  always  reside  within  that  society. 

Its  employment  is  confined  almost  to  a  precise  spot, 

to  the  farm." 

The  same  remark  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  make  regard- 
ing all  extractive  industries. 

2nd  :  "  The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  must,  no 
doubt,  reside  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on." 

3rd  :  "  The  capital  employed  in  the  retail  trade  of 
any  society,  must  always  reside  within  that  society. 
Its  employment  is  confined  almost  to  a  precise  spot,  to 
the  shop  of  the   retailer." 

But,  respecting  the  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant, 
which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  three  sub-divisions  ("home 
distribution";  "foreign  trade  of  consumption";  and 
"carrying  trade"),  I  said:  — 

4th  :  "  The  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary  residence 
anywhere,  but  may  wander  about  from  place  to  place 
according  as  it  can  either  buy  cheap  or  sell  dear." 

The  Home  Trade 

Of   the   home  wholesale   merchant's  capital,    I   wrote   as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to 
London,  and  brings  back  English  corn  and  manufac- 
tures to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such 
operation,  two  British  capitals,  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain." 

Now  what  is  the  locale  of  this  capital  ?  If  the  merchant 
be  Scotch,  his  capital  in  the  first  instance  is  in  Scotland; 
but   while   his   goods   are   in    England,    his  capital   is   in 


England;  and  any  labour  in  selling  the  Scotch  manu- 
factures in  England,  and  "collecting"  the  English  goods 
for  Scotland,  is  in  England  also.  A  Scotch  capital 
operates  both  halves  of  the  exchange ;  it  sends  Scotch 
manufactures  to  London,  and  it  also  brings  back  English 
manufactures  to  Edinburgh;  it  "replaces"  a  Scotch  manu- 
facturer's capital,  and  it  also  "  replaces "  an  English 
manufacturer's  capital ;  it  performs  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
change between  Scotland  and  England  :  it  is  successively 
in  Scotland  and  in  England.  But  as  both  of  these  are 
"home,"  the  home  merchant's  capital  gives  "encourage- 
ment "  exclusively  to  home  industry. 

The  Carrying  Trade 
Of  "the  carrying  trade,"  I  wrote  that  it  is — 

"  Employed  in  transacting  the  commerce  of  foreign 
countries,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus  produce  of  one  to 
another.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country 
which  is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether 
withdrawn  from  supporting  the  productive  lahour  of 
that  particular  country  to  support  that  of  some  foreign 
countries." 

Now  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary  here,  for  there  is 
a  possible  ambiguity  in  the  phrase,  "carrying  trade." 
Owing  to  the  enormous  development  of  your  "shipping" 
trade,  you  may  use  the  phrase  in  a  sense  other  than  the 
sense  in  which  I  used  it.  In  your  building  of  ships,  and 
in  your  manning  of  ships,  to  carry  goods  between  foreign 
nations,  immense  British  capital  and  labour  are  employed. 
But  in  the  foregoing  I  had  in  view  only  the  capital 
employed  in  buying  and  selling  between  foreign  nations, 
not  the  capital  embodied  in  the  means  of  transit.  Yet  I 
provided  for  the  latter,  which  has  since  assumed  such  vast 
proportions  with  you,  by  the  following  : — 


"When,  indeed,  the  carrying  trade  of  any  par- 
ticular country  is  carried  on  with  the  ships  and  sailors 
of  that  country,  that  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it 
which  pays  the  freight  is  distributed  among,  and  puts 
into  motion,  a  certain  number  of  the  productive 
labourers  of  that  country." 

But  I  point  out  that — 

"  It  does  not,  however,  seem  essential  to  the  nature 
of  the  trade  that  it  should  be  so.  A  Dutch  merchant 
may,  for  example,  employ  his  capital  in  transacting 
the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
not  in  Dutch,  but  in  British  bottoms." 

The  word  "carrying,"  you  see,  is  ambiguous,  but  I 
used  it  only  for  the  function  of  the  merchant  exchanging 
the  surpluses  of  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Scotch  merchant  exchanged  goods  between 
Scotland  and  England.   I  wrote:  — 

"  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant 
is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign  countries, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  necessarily  brought  home 
or  placed  under  his  own  immediate  view  and  com- 
mand. The  capital  which  an  Amsterdam  merchant 
employs  in  carrying  corn  from  Konnigsberg  to  Lisbon, 
and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon  to  Konnigsberg,  must 
generally  be  one  half  of  it  at  Konnigsberg  and  the 
other  half  at  Lisbon.  No  part  of  it  need  ever  come  to 
Amsterdam." — Book  IV.,  Chap.   II. 

Similarly,  of  the  capital  which  a  London  merchant 
employs  in  the  same  way,  no  part  need  ever  come  to 
London. 

If  a  British  capital  is  employed  "in  transacting  the 
commerce  of  foreign  countries,"  using  foreign  ships, 
employing   foreign   sailors,  and  "replacing"  the  capitals 


of  foreign  producers,  it  certainly  is  being  used  to  "sup- 
port," in  the  sense  in  which  distribution  supports,  the 
productive  labour  of  foreign  countries ;  and  as  certainly 
it  is  not  being  used  to  "support  "  home  industry.  It  is, 
to  use  your  own  phrase,  "capital  invested  abroad." 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Consumption 

I  find  it  desirable  to  emphasise  that  "a  capital  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,"  as  I  understood 
it,  and  meant  it  to  be  understood,  was  not  a  producer's 
capital,  but  a  wholesale  merchant's  capital,  a  distributor's 
capital ;  a  capital  employed,  not  in  producing  goods,  but 
in  exchanging  home  goods  for  foreign  goods.     I  wrote  :  — 

"All  wholesale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to  seli 
again  by  wholesale,  may  be  reduced  to  three  different 
sorts  :  the  home  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  carrying  trade." 

As  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  home  wholesale  trade,  the 
Scotch  merchant's  capital  was  successively  in  Scotland  anrf 
in  England,  therefore,  only  half,  or  for  half  the  time,  in 
each;  and,  as  I  have  also  shown  that  in  "the  carrying 
trade  "  the  merchant's  capital  was  abroad,  and  not  at  all 
at  home;  it  is  evident  that,  in  "the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption," the  British  merchant's  capital  was  half  at  home 
and  half  abroad,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
was  half  the  time  at  home  and  half  the  time  abroad.  And 
that  such  was  my  view  is  evident  from  several  things  in 
my  book.  Thus,  when  asserting  that  "every  individual 
endeavours  to  employ  his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can," 
I  said  :  — 

"  Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every 
wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home  trade 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign 
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trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In  the 
home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight 
as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption." 
—Book  IV.,  Chap.  II. 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  the  "foreign  trade  ot 
consumption,"  as  it  existed  in  my  day,  was  that  of  the 
merchant  who,  at  home,  "collected  goods  for  foreign 
markets "  and  sold  them  abroad ;  and,  abroad,  collected 
goods  for  the  home  market  and  sold  them  at  home ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  capital  of  that  merchant  was  necessarily 
employed  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  and,  because 
employed  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  gave  in  part  to 
industry  abroad,  and  in  part  to  industry  at  home,  the 
"encouragement"  which  the  function  of  "distribution" 
gives  to  industry.  If  the  Scotch  merchant's  capital, 
"which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London  and  brings 
back  English  corn  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh,"  per- 
forms the  work  of  exchange  for  England  as  well  as  for 
Scotland,  the  British  merchant's  capital  in  "the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  "  performs  the  work  of  exchange  for 
foreign  as  well  as  for  home  producers ;  it  is  a  British 
capital  partly  employed  in  foreign  distribution ;  half  of  it 
comes  strictly  under  your  own  category  of  a  "capital  in- 
vested abroad."  Inferentially,  I  made  that  quite  clear  in 
the  following :  — 

"  When  the  capital  stock  of  any  country  is  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all  employed  in 
supplying  the  consumption  and  supporting  the  pro- 
ductive labour  of  that  particular  country,  the  surplus 
part  of  it  naturally  disgorges  itself  into  the  carrying 
trade,  and  is  employed  in  performing  the  same  offices 
to  other  countries." 

This  being  true  of  the  carrying  trade,  was  also  true. 
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to  the  extent  I  indicate  above,  of  "the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,"  and,  therefore,  I  wrote  :  — 

"A  capital  employed  in  the  home  trade  necessarily 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  than  an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  one  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  has  the  same  advantage  over  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade." — Book  IV., 
Chap.   II. 

In  the  first  case  (home  distribution)  a  capital  was  all 
employed  at  home ;  in  the  second  (foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption) a  capital  was  only  partly  employed  at  home ; 
in  the  third  (the  carrying  trade)  a  capital  was  not  at  all 
employed  at  home;  and  therefore  the  amount  of  home 
employment  given  by  each,  differed  accordingly.  My 
celebrated  theory  of  the  "Two  Capitals"  seems  thus  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition, 
that  a  capital  partly  invested  abroad,  will  give  less  encour- 
agement to  home  industry,  than  an  equal  capital  all  in- 
vested at  home.  Surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  of  it, 
as  Mill  said  of  Hume's  celebrated  doctrine  on  miracles, 
"that  such  a  maxim  as  this  should  either  be  accounted  a 
dangerous  heresy,  or  mistaken  for  a  great  and  recondite 
truth,  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  philosophical  speculation 
on  such  subjects." 

I  have  been  accused  of  inconsistency ;  but  between  the 
assertion  that  a  British  capital  is  employed  in  exchanging 
goods  between  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  further 
assertion  that  it  should  be  left  perfectly  free  in  that 
operation,  I  find  it  difficult  to  recognise  any  inconsistency 
at  all.  And  that  it  should  be  left  free  is,  of  course,  the 
main  thesis  of  my  book.     If  the  capital  is  left  free  to  buy 
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where   it   pleases,    and   to   sell    where    it   pleases,    it    will 
(a)  buy  abroad  what  it  can  sell  at  home ;  and  {b)  buy  at 
home  what  it  can  sell  abroad.    That  (a)  is  possible,  proves 
that  the  foreigner  has  some  advantage  over  us  in  produc- 
tion of  the  thing  we  buy;  and  that  (b)  is  possible,  proves 
that  we  have  some  advantage  over  him  in  production  of 
the  thing  we  sell.     And  therein,  as  I  have  developed  at 
great  length  in  my  book,  lie  the  reason  and  the  value  of 
the  exchange.     I  say  in  one  of  several  passages:  — 
"  If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a  com- 
modity cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better 
buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our 
own  industry,  employed  in   a  way  in   which  we  have 
some  advantage.     The  general  industry  of  the  country, 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital   which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished  .  .  .  but  only 
left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  advantage." — Book  IV.,  Chap.  II. 

In  my  view,  to  operate  this  exchange  was  precisely 
the  function  of  the  capital  employed  in  "the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,"  and  when  I  pictured  a  British  capital 
doing  the  whole  of  the  work  of  this  exchange,  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  I  should  be  held  to  deny  the  advantage  of 
the  exchange. 

But,  by  bringing  an  abundance  of  goodwill  to  bear 
on  your  Tariff  Reformer's  dififfculty,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
possibly  he  may  now  hazard  the  following.  "You  say 
that  a  capital  engaged  in  home-foreign  distribution,  gives 
less  '  encouragement  '  to  home  industry,  than  an  equal 
capital  engaged  solely  in  home  distribution.  Cease,  then, 
exchanging  goods  with  the  foreigner,  and  the  half  of 
the  first-named  distributing  capital  will  be  forced  to  come 
home,  and  the  whole  be  used  to  '  encourage  '  home  in- 
dustry." 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that  such  would  not  be  the 
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result.  For,  firstly,  the  capital  engaged  in  home  distribu- 
tion is,  under  the  circumstances,  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  distributive  function 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  product  to  be  distributed. 
To  transfer  capital  and  labour  from  producing  the  things 
we  sell  abroad,  to  producing  the  things  we  buy  from 
abroad — which  is  the  suggestion  made — would  not  increase 
the  product  in  the  home  market,  and  therefore  would 
not  give  scope  for  a  larger  distributing  capital.  The 
part  of  the  capital  engaged  in  "the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,"  which  gives  no  "encouragement"  to  home 
industry,  is  not  a  capital  abstracted  from  home  employ- 
ment, and  could  not  be  added  to  home  employment.  It 
is,  like  the  capital  you  invest  abroad,  a  surplus  capital, 
which  may  be  so  invested  without  reducing  the  capital 
that  is,  or  can  be,  employed  at  home.  To  quote  a  passage 
I  have  already  quoted:  — 

"  When  the  capital  stock  of  any  country  is  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all  employed  in 
supplying  the  consumption  and  supporting  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  that  particular  country,  the  surplus  part 
of  it  naturally  disgorges  itself  into  the  carrying  trade, 
and  is  employed  in  performing  the  same  offices  to 
other  countries." 

What   I   wrote  on   this  subject   regarding   Holland   is 
exactly  true  of  your  situation  to-day  :  — 

"The  mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so  great  that 
it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing,  sometimes 
into  the  funds  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes  into  the 
most  round-about  foreign  trades  of  consumption,  and 
sometimes  into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employ- 
ments being  completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit  being 
already  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  neces- 
sarily flows  towards  the  most  distant  employments." 
—Book  IV.,  Chap.  VII. 
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I  gave,  at  considerable  length,  reasons  for  thinking 
that  there  is  no  danger  that  home  industry  will  be 
denuded,  by  the  cause  assigned,  of  any  capital  that  can 
profitably  be  employed  at  home,  and  I  concluded:  — 

"Home  is,  in  this  manner,  the  centre,  if  I  may  say 
so,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and  towards 
which  they  are  always  tending." 

Secondly,  any  attempt,  by  refusing  to  exchange  goods 
with  foreign  nations,  to  force  into  home  employment  the 
capital  engaged  in  operating  that  exchange  would  defeat 
itself.  For  the  exchange  takes  place  because  it  is  profit- 
able. To  stop  it  would  therefore  reduce  the  rate  of 
profit  at  home;  it  would  reduce  the  average  productivity 
of  capital  and  labour.  But  the  distribution  of  capital 
depends  on  the  return  to  capital.  Therefore,  to  reduce 
the  return  to  capital  at  home,  as  compared  with  the  return 
to  capital  in  foreign  investment,  would  stimulate  foreign 
investment ;  and  the  inflow  of  capital  would  be  less  than 
the  outflow. 

"  If  in  any  of  those  distant  employments,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  are  less  advantageous  to  that  country, 
the  profit  should  happen  to  rise  somewhat  higher  than 
what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural  preference 
which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  this  superiority 
of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  those  nearer  employ- 
ments, till  the  profit  of  all  return  to  their  proper 
level."— Book  IV.,  Chap.  VII. 

Thirdly,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  reduce  the  productivity  of  capital  and  labour,  would 
reduce  the  source  from  which  the  growth  of  capital  pro- 
ceeds.    As  I  wrote  :  — 

"The  industry  of  the  society  can  augment  only  in 
proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital  only 
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in  proportion  to  what  can  gradually  be  saved  out  of  its 
revenue.  But  the  immediate  effect  of  every  such 
regulation  is  to  diminish  its  revenue,  and  what 
diminishes  its  revenue  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to 
augment  its  capital  faster  than  it  would  have 
augmented  of  its  own  accord,  had  both  their  capital 
and  their  industry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural 
employments." — Book  IV.,  Chap.  II. 

And  on  the  general  question  of  "capital  invested 
abroad,"  of  which  "the  foreign  trade  of  consumption" 
was,  in  my  day,  a  particular  form,  I  gladly  avail  myself 
of  the  following  excellent  reflections  of  my  "eminent 
disciple,"  who,  in  his  chapter,  "Of  the  Tendency  of 
Profits  to  a  Minimum,"  has  carefully  discussed  the  ques- 
tion :  — 

"  It  is  to  the  emigration  of  English  capital  that  we 
have  chiefly  to  look  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  cheap 
food  and  cheap  materials  of  clothing,  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  our  population,  thus  enabling  an  in- 
creasing capital  to  find  employment  in  the  country, 
without  reduction  of  profit,  in  producing  manufactured 
articles  with  which  to  pay  for  this  supply  of  raw 
produce.  Thus,  the  exportation  of  capital  is  an  agent 
of  great  efficacy  in  extending  the  field  of  employment 
for  that  which  remains ;  and  it  may  be  said  truly,  that, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  capital  we  send  away, 
the  more  we  shall  possess  and  be  able  to  retain  at 
home." 

It  is,  therefore,  by  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  my 
view  that  I  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  your 
Tariff  Reform  cause.  Your  Tariff  Reformers  have  failed 
to  observe,  the  double  function  performed  in  my  time,  by 
the  capital  operating  exchange  of  goods  between  ourselves 
and  foreign  countries,  and  have,  therefore,  totally  mis- 
understood the  inference  I  drew  from  that  double  function. 
From  the  facts  as  I  knew  them,  and  stated  them,  the  infer- 
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ence  was  correct,   and  in   no  way   inconsistent  with   my 
central  doctrine. 

Tliat  tiie  foreign  trade  of  consumption  was  a  national 
advantage ;  that  tariffs  to  hinder  it  were  an  economic 
blunder;  that  the  capital  engaged  in  it  gave  only  half 
the  encouragement  to  home  industry  that  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  home  trade  gave ;  that  nevertheless 
the  employment  of  capital  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption caused  more  capital  to  be  employed  at  home 
than  would  have  been  possible  without  that  trade — all  these 
propositions  were  true  and  mutually  consistent. 

But  an  amusing  light  is  cast  upon  the  matter  when  it 
is  recognised  that  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  in 
my  day  differed  largely,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  that  of 
your  day  precisely  in  the  feature  upon  which  I  have 
been  insisting  as  the  explanation,  and  justification,  of  my 
"half  the  encouragement"  doctrine. 

For  that  trade  as  I  knew  it,  and  stated  it  in  my  book, 
and  have  re-stated  it  in  the  foregoing  exposition,  was 
on  both  sides  conducted  largely  by  British  capital.  That 
capital  not  only  "collected  "  goods  here  and  sold  them 
abroad,  it  also  collected  goods  abroad  and  sold  them  here ; 
it  "replaced"  a  British  capital  and  also  a  Portuguese 
capital;  it  sent  British  goods  to  Portugal  and  also  brought 
back  Portuguese  goods  to  Britain ;  it  performed  a  double 
function.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  said  it  gave  not  more 
than  half  the  "encouragement"  to  home  industry  that 
an  equal  capital  employed  in  home  distribution  gave ; 
therefore,  also,  that  I  said  it  gave  an  equal  "encourage- 
ment "  to  foreign  industry ;  therefore,  further,  that  I  now 
say  half  of  it  came  under  the  category,  so  well  known  to 
you,  of  "capital  invested  abroad." 

But,  if  I  have  observed  closely  enough,  the  method  is 
now  different.  The  exchange  of  goods  between  you  and 
most  foreign  nations  is,  with  little  exception,  accomplished 
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as  much  by  the  foreign  merchant's  capital  as  by  your 
own.  If  your  merchant's  capital  "collects"  goods  here 
and  sells  them  abroad,  the  foreign  merchant's  capital 
"collects"  goods  abroad  and  sells  them  here.  If  your 
merchant's  capital  "  replaces  "  the  capital  of  home  manu- 
facturers, the  foreign  merchant's  capital  "replaces"  the 
capital  of  foreign  manufacturers;  if  your  merchant's 
capital,  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home 
consumption,  "replaces"  a  foreign  manufacturer's  capital, 
a  foreign  merchant's  capital,  employed  in  purchasing 
goods  from  you  for  consumption  abroad,  "replaces"  your 
manufacturer's  capital.  If  your  merchant  "gives  credit," 
or  for  a  time  has  his  capital  "invested"  abroad,  the 
foreign  merchant  "gives  credit,"  or  for  a  time  has  his 
capital  "invested"  here.  In  your  "foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption "  your  merchant's  capital,  with  few  exceptions, 
performs  only  half  the  function  that  in  my  day  ours  per- 
formed. Therefore,  your  capital  engaged  in  "the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  "  does  not  give  less  encouragement 
to  home  industry  than  an  equal  capital  engaged  in  home 
trade ;  is  not  capital  engaged  abroad  (or,  if  it  is,  a  corre- 
sponding foreign  capital  is  engaged  here),  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  capital  withdrawn  from  home  employment. 

I  seem  to  see,  therefore,  in  this  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  foreign  trade  of  my  day,  as  I  described  it, 
and  of  that  of  your  day,  a  probable  explanation  of  your 
misunderstanding  of  my  oft-quoted  paragraphs.  With 
scarcely  pardonable  negligence  you  have  brought  my 
reflections  on  the  trade,  as  I  knew  it,  and  described  it,  to 
bear  upon  the  trade  as  you  now  know  it,  to  the  confusion 
of  yourselves,  and  to  an  unfair  reproach  of  me.  Neither 
the  confusion  nor  the  reproach  would  have  had  place 
if  my  chapter  had  been  read  with  more  attention,  and 
especially  read  as  a  whole. 
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PREFACE 

Two  decennial  anniversaries  must  appeal  to  Tariff 
Reformers  as  specially  deserving  of  commemoration — the 
one  of  May  15th,  1903,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  a 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  propounded  his  scheme  of 
Imperial  Preference,  to  be  effected  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  all  food  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  British  Empire  could  be 
mantained  in  its  integrity,  and  when  he  called  upon  the 
working  classes  to  submit  to  the  burden  of  increased  cost 
of  living  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire;  the  other  of 
October  6th,  in  the  same  year,  when,  at  a  meeting  at 
Glasgow,  he  inaugurated  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  a  far 
wider  and  more  definite  and  complete  scheme  of  duties  on 
all  imports,  including  manufactures  as  well  as  food,  which 
was  intended  to  overthrow  the  whole  policy  of  Free  Trade, 
and  when  it  was  announced,  as  a  new  discovery,  that 
import  duties,  especially  those  on  food,  would  not  raise 
prices  to  consumers,  but  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigner. 

The  first  of  these  anniversaries  was  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  uncommemorated  by  Tariff  Reformers — 
perhaps  from  a  remorseful  recollection  that  Food  Taxes 
and  effective  Preference  had  been  indefinitely  postponed 
by  the  Unionist  Party.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  that  the  second  and  more  important  of  these 
anniversaries  will  be  allowed  to  pass  with  the  same 
oblivion   on   the   part  of   the   leaders  of   the   movement, 
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for  one-half  of  their  scheme — that  of  the  reversal  of 
Free  Trade  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  manufactured 
goods — still  survives,  and  has  been  announced  as  the 
principal  plank  of  the  Unionist  Party. 

In  expectation  and  anticipation,  then,  of  this  celebra- 
tion by  Tariff  Reformers,  the  Cobden  Club  has  prepared 
an  antidote  in  the  form  of  a  brief  history  of  the  move- 
ment as  it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of  Free 
Traders,  recalling  the  glaring  misstatements  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  comparing  the  results  of  ten  years 
of  wonderfully  progressive  trade  with  the  dismal  pro- 
phecies of  decadence  and  ruin  which  formed  the  main 
stock-in-trade  of  Tariff-mongers. 

The  Club,  from  the  inception  of  the  movement,  de- 
nounced Tariff  Reform  as  a  fraud.  In  "Fact  i).  Fiction," 
issued  soon  after  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign  of  1903, 
it  exposed  in  scathing  terms  his  misstatements  and 
fallacies,  and  ridiculed  his  predictions.  Later,  in  "Tariff 
Makers,"  it  dealt  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  sham 
inquiries  held  by  the  self-constituted  Tariff  Commission 
on  some  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  country,  and 
exposed  their  futility  and  absurdity. 

The  Club  can  now  compare  the  confidence  which  it  then 
expressed  in  the  future  progress  of  trade,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  with  the  woeful  predictions  of 
the  Tariff-mongers,  which  ten  years  of  experience  have 
so  completely  falsified.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient 
justification  for  repeating  many  passages  from  these 
earlier  issues  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Club  desires  to  express  its  great  obligation  to  Lord 
Eversley,  who  has  borne  the  main  burden  of  preparing 
this  work,  as  he  did  that  of  "Fact  v.  Fiction"  in  1904, 
and  of  "Tariff  Makers"  in  1910. 
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The  Birth  of  a  Heresy 

On  October  6th,  1903,  ten  years  back  from  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  a  great  meeting  at  Glasgow, 
the  first  of  a  series  in  the  principal  centres  of 
trade  and  industry,  launched  his  scheme  of  fiscal  revo- 
lution, to  which  the  specious,  but  misleading,  title  of 
Tariff  Reform  was  given.  It  was  an  attack  on  Free  Trade, 
the  great  achievement  of  Peel  and  Cobden,  along  the 
whole  line.  Free  Trade  was  denounced  as  "a  futile  super- 
stition "  and  an  "inept  prejudice."  The  country  was  asked 
to  revert  to  a  policy  of  protective  duties,  not  only  on  im- 
ported manufactured  goods,  but  on  food  of  all  kinds,  with 
exemption  in  favour  of  Colonial  products.  Raw  produce 
was  to  be  exempt.  So  also  was  bacon  as  the  food  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  maize  as  the  food  of  cattle.  With 
these  exceptions  everything  imported  was  to  be  taxed ;  food 
at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent.,  manufactures  at  an  average 
of  ID  per  cent.  The  day  and  the  speech  of  the  great 
tribune  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  birth  of  this 
scheme,  which,  for  years  later,  was  the  subject  of  a 
"tearing,  raging  propaganda." 

Five  months  earlier,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  a  meeting 
at  Birmingham  on  May  15th,  1903,  while  still  a  leading 
member  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet,  had  propounded  a  part 
of  this  scheme,   that  of  duties  on   food  with  exemption 
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for  Colonial  produce.  It  was  then  proposed  with  the  ex- 
press and  sole  object  of  binding  the  Empire  together  by  a 
scheme  of  fiscal  preferences.  It  was  asserted  that  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  raising  import  duties  on 
food.  It  was  admitted  that  it  would  entail  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country. 
"What  will  it  cost  you?"  Mr.  Chamberlain  said.  .  .  . 
"  What  do  the  Colonies  ask  ?  They  ask  a  preference  on 
their  particular  products.  You  cannot  give  them — at  least, 
it  would  be  futile  to  offer  them — a  preference  on  manu- 
factures, because  at  the  present  time  the  exported  manufac- 
tures of  the  Colonies  are  entirely  insignificant.  You 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  give  them  a  preference  on  raw 
material  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  have  preference, 
if  you  wish  to  prevent  separation,  you  must  put  a  tax  on 
food.    The  murder  is  out !  " 

At  this  time  there  was  no  suggestion  of  duties  on 
foreign  manufactured  goods  imported  into  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  native  indus- 
tries. Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  inner  mind  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  he  confined  himself  at  this  Birmingham  meet- 
ing to  the  policy  of  "Imperial  Preference,"  to  be  carried 
out  by  levying  import  duties  on  food.  It  was  admitted 
that  they  would  raise  the  price  of  fooH;  but  the  labouring 
classes  were  aslved  to  bear  this  burden  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  in  the  only  way 
which  was  then  thought  feasible.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
shortly  after  the  Birmingham  meeting,  showed  his  disin- 
terestedness and  his  public  spirit  by  resigning  his  post 
in  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  free  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  his  policy.  Little  could  he  have  dreamt 
that  the  time  would  come  when,  after  ten  years  of  futile 
agitation,  his  supporters  would  find  themselves  compelled 
to  abandon  the  mainspring  of  his  policy,  or,  at  least, 
indefinitely   to   postpone  it,   while   concentrating   upon  a 
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policy  of  pure  protection,  to  be  effected  through  import 
duties  on  manufactured  goods,  from  which  the  products  of 
farmers  would  derive  no  advantage,  a  policy  which  he, 
in  the  first  instance,  absolutely  disclaimed.  The  story  of 
the  intervening  ten  years  is  that  of  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  original  policy  of  effective  Colonial  preference  and 
the  fiscal  union  of  the  Empire,  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  an  insular  policy  of  pure  protection  by  means  of  import 
duties  on  foreign  manufactures. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  1903,  when  Prime  Minister,  while  agreeing  in 
principle  with  the  policy  proposed  by  his  colleague, 
doubted  much  the  expediency  of  committing  his  Govern- 
ment and  the  Tory  party  to  what  he  feared  would  be 
resented  and  repudiated  by  the  labouring  classes — the 
taxation  of  food.  But  he  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  at 
first  actively  support,  the  policy  of  his  retiring  colleague. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  inclination  for  a  return  to 
Protection.  He  had  for  many  years  advocated  a  bi- 
metallic standard  of  gold  and  silver,  in  lieu  of  the  single 
gold  standard — a  scheme  for  the  artificial  raising  and 
maintenance  of  prices.  After  the  total  collapse  and  dis- 
appearance of  this  most  foolish  of  all  conundrums,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  turn  his  hand  to  another 
scheme  of  raising  prices  by  means  of  protective  duties. 
He  got  rid  of  four  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  who 
were  convinced  Free  Traders,  and  so  acted  as  to  drive  a 
fifth,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  his  Government.  He 
appointed  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  represent  his  father  and  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  watch-dog  on  the  Government,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Birmingham  policy.  He  bade  God  speed  to  the  new 
agitation. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  support  from  the  head  of 
the  Government,   Mr.  Chamberlain  soon  discovered  that 
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the  policy  of  Colonial  Preference  roused  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  prospect  of  food  taxes,  with 
their  admitted  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  food,  was  in 
a  high  degree  unpopular,  save  to  farmers  and  landowners. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  widen  and  popularise  his 
programme  so  as  to  include  among  its  supporters  the 
large  class  of  manufacturers  and  others  who  disliked  free 
competition  with  foreign  products,  and  who  hoped,  by 
excluding  them,  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  own  products 
— a  class  which  had  always  existed,  but  which,  since  the 
abandonment  of  Protection  by  the  Tory  Party  in  1852, 
had  been  held  in  restraint  by  its  leaders. 

In  an  evil  moment  for  his  fame  as  a  statesman  and  his- 
torian, Mr.  Chamberlain  flung  aside  all  his  previous  con- 
victions as  a  Free  Trader,  propounded  with  such  force 
and  acumen  between  1880  and  1884,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  At  a  series  of  great  meetings  at 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  commencing  with 
Glasgow,  on  Oct.  6,  1903,  he  started  on  a  campaign  for 
a  complete  reversal  of  free  trade,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
a  scheme  of  protective  duties  on  all  imports,  save  raw 
materials.  He  expounded  this  scheme  with  statements, 
arguments  and  prophecies  astounding  for  their  inaccuracy 
and  audacity.  Looking  back  at  them  now  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  course  of  trade  in  this  country,  in  the  sub- 
sequent ten  years,  so  opposite  to  everything  which  he 
predicted,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  the 
efforts  of  other  countries  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incubus 
of  protection,  one  can  only  marvel  that  these  speeches 
produced  any  effect  whatever,  even  on  the  credulous  people 
who  listened  to  them.  He  declared  Free  Trade  to  be  a 
failure.  He  attacked  the  motives  as  well  as  the  policy  of 
its  founders.  He  accused  them  of  being  personally  in- 
terested in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  with  the  object  of 
securing  cheap  labour  for  their  factories.     He  attributed 
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to  them  positive  engagements  and  promises  to  the  effect 
that  other  countries  would  follow  our  example.  He  claimed 
that  as  this  had  not  been  effected  there  was  only  a  one- 
sided free  trade.  While  admitting  that  for  some  years  good 
results  had  accrued  from  opening  our  ports  to  imports  free 
of  duties,  he  contended  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  other 
countries  by  their  protective  policy  had  strangled  our 
trade.  By  audacious  manipulation  of  figures,  by  comparing 
the  figures  of  the  best  year  of  booming  trade  thirty  years 
ago  with  a  recent  lean  year,  and  by  ignoring  the  great 
fall  of  prices  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  which  had  occurred 
in  the  interval,  he  made  it  appear  that  our  exports  had 
been  almost  stationary. 

He  predicted  ruin  to  our  principal  industries  if  Free 
Trade  were  maintained.  In  a  well-known  and  oft-quoted 
passage,  he  said  :  "Agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  our  in- 
dustries, has  been  practically  destroyed,  the  sugar  industry 
has  gone,  silk  has  gone,  iron  is  threatened,  wool  is 
threatened,  cotton  will  go.  At  the  present  time  these  in- 
dustries and  the  working  men  who  depend  on  them  are 
like  sheep  in  a  fold.  One  by  one  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  out  to  slaughter,  and  there  is  no  combination, 
no  apparent  prevision  of  what  is  in  store  for  them."  Even 
the  shipping  trade,  he  declared,  was  falling  behind-hand; 
and  foreign  countries  which  had  adopted  Protection  were 
making  greater  progress  than  this  country.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  campaign  from  town  to  town,  he  illustrated 
his  theme  by  referring  to  the  minor  industries  in  which 
some  of  his  audiences  were  interested — such  as  alkali,  tin 
plates,  wire,  glass,  pottery,  cycles,  watches,  jewellery,  and 
even  pearl  buttons.  They  were  represented  as  being  in 
a  decadent  state,  strangled  by  foreign  competition. 
Another  most  important  part  of  his  task  was  to  persuade 
the  labouring  classes  that  his  proposed  import  duties  on 
food  would  not  raise  prices,  and  would  not  increase  the 
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cost  of  living.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "that  these 
small  taxes  will  be  paid  to  any  large  extent  by  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  paid  by  the  foreigner."  Elsewhere  he  described 
import  duties  as  "the  toll  which  foreign  importers  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  us." 

The  use  of  this  argument  gave  an  air  of  insincerity 
and  duplicity  to  the  whole  campaign,  for  it  seemed  to  be 
incredible  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  really  believe  in 
such  absurd  propositions.  He  was  continually  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  While  in  one  part  of  a  speech  his  efforts 
were  to  prove  to  manufacturers  and  farmers  that  their 
products  would  be  raised  in  price  by  the  duties  which  he 
proposed,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  speech  he  endeavoured 
to  allay  the  fears  of  consumers  by  the  assertion  that  the 
price  of  food  would  not  be  raised  by  the  proposed  import 
duties.  These  contentions  were,  in  fact,  destructive  of  one 
another.  Their  inconsistency  was  exposed  by  the  details 
of  his  scheme.  If  it  was  true  that  import  duties  would 
not  raise  prices,  but  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigner,  what 
possible  object  could  there  be  in  giving  preference  to 
Colonial  produce,  or  why  exempt  raw  material  from  import 
duties,  or  why  propose  that  bacon,  as  the  food  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  maize,  as  the  food  for  cattle,  should 
be  imported  free  of  duty  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  vein  of  duplicity 
in  the  Tariff  movement,  for  it  has  been  a  marked  feature 
in  every  report  and  pamphlet  of  the  Tariff  League, 
and  equally  in  every  one  of  the  innumerable  speeches 
by  agents  of  the  League.  They  have  invariably 
consisted  of  appeals  to  employers  and  workmen  in 
individual  industries  for  support  to  protective  duties,  on 
express  or  implied  promises  that  prices  would  be  raised, 
and  that  profits  and  employment  would  be  increased  at  the 
expense  of  foreign  competitors.    'At  the  same  time,  assur- 
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ances  were  given  to  the  mass  of  consumers  that  they  would 
not  suffer  by  the  increased  price  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  fiscal  campaign  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, in  the  autumn  of  1903,  the  Cobden  Club  issued  a 
reply  to  him.  It  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  its  lead- 
ing members.  It  charged  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  having 
in  every  one  of  his  speeches,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
them,  misquoted  the  words  and  misrepresented  the  opinions 
of  the  greatest  past  authorities  on  economic  questions,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  movement.  It  showed 
that  the  historical  references  in  them  were  unfounded  and 
untrue,  and  that  they  were  a  travesty  of  history ;  that 
the  quotations  from  Adam  Smith,  Cobden  and  Gladstone 
were  unfair  and  unreliable,  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
cited  without  regard  to  their  contexts,  so  as  to  carry  mean- 
ings quite  different  to  what  were  intended  by  these  men. 
It  charged  him  with  having  distorted  figures  and  statistics 
to  suit  his  argument,  and  with  having  grouped  them  in 
so  deceptive  and  unscientific  a  manner  as  to  be  worthless 
as  a  support  for  any  argument.  It  showed  that  his  illus- 
trations of  alleged  decadent  industries  were,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  unfounded  or  grossly  exaggerated;  and  that 
his  scheme,  or,  rather,  bundle  of  schemes,  was  unwork- 
able as  a  whole,  inconsistent  and  antagonistic  one  part 
with  another,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  degenerate  into 
one  for  pure  Protection  all  round. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  in  the  records  of 
political  and  economic  controversy  more  comprehensive 
and  specific  charges  of  garbling  quotations,  perverting 
historical  facts,  and  cooking  statistics  were  never  made 
against  a  public  man  by  a  responsible  body  of  persons, 
interested  from  a  public  point  of  view  only  in  the  question 
dealt  with. 

No  reply  was  ever  attempted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or 
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by  any  supporter  of  his  policy  on  his  behalf,  to  any  one 
of  these  charges  and  statements,  and  no  step  was  ever 
taken  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  leader  of  the 
Tariff  movement  for  accuracy  and  fairness. 

In  one  branch  of  the  subject  only  was  the  reply  of 
the  Cobden  Club  unavoidably  incomplete — that  relating 
to  the  prophetic  warnings  and  dismal  jeremiads  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  to  the  impending  decadence  and  ruin  of 
the  British  export  trade,  if  the  system  of  Free  Trade  was 
maintained.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  disprove  a  prophet,  and  that  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  him  is  to  ask  the  public  to  discredit  him  as  a 
charlatan.  The  Cobden  Club  adopted  this  course,  and, 
in  doing  so,  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  events.  The  ten  years,  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  new  gospel  of  Protection,  have 
afforded  abundant  and  convincing  proof  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  as  unfortunate  in  his  predictions  of  the  future, 
as  in  his  interpretation  and  manipulation  of  past  facts  and 
figures.  The  speeches  of  his  campaign  of  1903  could  not 
be  delivered  at  the  present  time,  without  rousing  universal 
derision,  so  completely  have  they  been  falsified  by  events 
which  have  happened  under  our  eyes  in  the  interval.  The 
Cobden  Club  has  been  fully  justified  in  its  severest  com- 
ments on  this  economic  charlatan. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
campaign  of  1903,  and  strike  out  of  them  all  the  passages 
which,  in  the  interval,  have  been  proved  to  be  untrue  and 
absurd,  and  all  the  predictions  the  very  contrary  to  which 
has  happened,  it  would  be  found  how  little  remains,  and 
how  completely  the  whole  foundation  of  the  case  for  a 
return  to  Protection  has  crumbled  away. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  these  strictures  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's programme  and  speeches  of  1903  are  too  severe, 
in   view   of   the   fact,   which   everyone   must   regret,   that 
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he  has  been  incapacitated,  since  1906,  by  illness  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  public  affairs,  it  must  be  replied 
that  he  still  remains  the  figure  head  of  the  movement, 
still  remains  a  nominal  Member  of  Parliament,  and  still, 
from  his  sick  chamber,  cheers  on  his  followers  to  support 
the  remnant  which  survives  of  his  original  scheme.  The 
Tariff  movement  still  owes  whatever  survives  of  its  vitality 
to  hi-s  inspiration  and  prestige.  The  speeches  of  1903  still 
remain  the  main  text-book  from  which  the  Tariff  League 
draws  its  arguments.  No  one  since  1903  has  presented 
the  case,  either  for  the  original  scheme,  or  for  what 
remains  of  it,  in  an  authorised  and  intelligible  form.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
though  he  were  still  a  living  force  and  leader  of  the 
Tariff  movement. 


II 

The  Tariff  Reform  League 

Immediately  after  the  autumn  campaign  of  1903  an 
Association  was  formed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  which 
the  name  of  Tariff  Reform  League  was  devised,  a  title 
which  disguised  its  main  object  and  purport,  namely,  the 
complete  subversion  of  the  whole  policy  of  Free  Trade, 
and  the  giving  effect  to  the  scheme  of  protective  duties 
on  imported  food  and  manufactures,  which  had  been 
devised  and  expounded  with  so  much  rhetorical  effect  by 
its  founder  and  president.  The  leading  members  of  the 
association  were  Mr.  Chaplin,  Lord  Ridley,  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard,  Mr.  Leverton  Harris,  and  other  well-known  Pro- 
tectionists. Very  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  for 
the  purpose,  and  great  expenditure  was  incurred  on 
literature  expounding  the  new  gospel,  on  paid  agents  for 
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speaking  on  its  behalf  in  every  part  of  the  country — often 
in  the  streets  and  public-houses — and  on  holding  the  sham 
inquiries  hereafter  referred  to.  No  information,  however, 
has  ever  been  afforded  to  the  public  as  to  the  names  of 
the  donors,  the  amounts  of  their  subscriptions,  or 
the  details  of  the  expenditure.  The  association,  by 
means  of  its  command  of  money,  appears  to  have  soon 
captured  the  political  organisation  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
to  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Tariff  scheme  a  plank  in 
its  political  programme. 

A  little  later  another  and  subsidiary  organisation  was 
founded,  called  the  Tariff  Commission — a  parody  of  a 
Royal  Commission — closely  connected  with  the  parent 
body  and  with  the  same  secretariat.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
gave  directions  to  his  nominees,  just  as  the  King  gives 
directions  to  a  Royal  Commission,  to  hold  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  different  industries  in  the  country,  and 
to  advise  as  to  what  was  thought  necessary  for  their  protec- 
tion against  foreign  competition.  Eventually  the  reports 
on  individual  industries  were  to  be  co-ordinated,  and  a 
scientific  tariff  was  to  be  framed  by  the  whole  Commission, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  hand,  whenever  a  Government  should 
be  in  power  favourable  to  this  policy.  Mr.  Hewins,  who 
had  been  Professor  of  Economics  at  King's  College, 
London,  was  appointed  secretary  of  this  commission  of 
inquiry.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  professors  of  political 
economy  who  gave  support  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new 
views  as  to  Protection,  and  is  believed  to  have  in- 
spired that  leader  with  his  oft-repeated  argument  that 
import  duties  would  not  raise  prices,  but  would  be  paid 
by  the  foreigner.  He  became  the  leading  spirit  of  both 
associations.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  incapacitated 
by  illness,  his  mantle  appears  to  have  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Hewins. 

The  Commission  commenced  its  work  on  a  grandiose 
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and  elaborate  scale.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  industries  were  inquired  into.  Each 
trade  and  industry  was  dealt  with  separately,  without  refer- 
ence to  other  trades,  by  large  committees  consisting,  almost 
without  exception,  of  persons  who  were  committed  to  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform.  Witnesses  from 
each  trade  gave  their  evidence  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
They  described  its  condition,  and  dilated  on  the  evils  of 
foreign  importations,  and  the  benefit  which  would  result 
from  limiting  this  competition  by  imposing  duties  on  the 
imported  articles,  with  the  express  object  of  enhancing  the 
prices  of  the  home  products.  No  cross-examination  of 
these  witnesses  appears  to  have  taken  place.  No  questions 
were  put  to  them  based  on  the  assumption  that  similar 
duties  would  be  imposed  on  imported  food,  and  on  all  other 
articles,  save  only  raw  materials,  and  that  prices  all 
round  would  be  raised.  No  inquiry  was  made  of  them 
as  to  the  effect  on  their  labourers  of  raising  the  price 
of  their  food,  and  whether  this  would  involve  a  corre- 
sponding rise  of  wages.  It  was  everywhere  the  assump- 
tion (rightly  enough)  that  the  prices  in  the  particular 
trades  inquired  into  would  be  raised  by  the  imposition 
of  duties  on  the  imported  article.  No  representatives  of 
labouring  men  employed  in  the  trade  appear  to  have  been 
examined.  No  general  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  import  duties.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  method  of  inquiry  more  one-sided  and  farcical.  Sum- 
maries of  the  evidence  thus  taken  were  published,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  without  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 
The  first  of  these  inquiries,  that  on  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  was  completed  in  1904.  A  bulky  volume  was 
issued  to  the  public  containing  summaries  of  the  evidence 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  these  indus- 
tries. The  names  of  these  witnesses,  save  in  a  few  cases, 
were  withheld.     This  has  been   most  fortunate  for  their 
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reputations,  for  they  cannot  now  be  confronted  with  the 
results  of  the  succeeding  years,  so  absolutely  contrary  to 
their  dismal  predictions.  With  the  rarest  exceptions,  they 
complained  of  the  effect  of  foreign  competition,  and 
prophesied  nothing  but  decadence  and  ruin.  They  were 
almost  unanimous  in  demanding  protective  duties  to  raise 
prices,  and  to  keep  out  foreign  imports  in  competition 
with  them.  They  complained  that  wages  of  labourers  in 
Germany  and  Belgium  were  everywhere  lower,  and  that 
the  hours  of  labour  were  longer  than  in  England.  They 
founded  their  claim  for  protective  duties  mainly  on  these 
grounds.  The  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  dealing  with  iron  and  steel,  such  as  the  conversion  of 
iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  making  of  steel  bars,  ingots, 
billets,  plates,  bolts,  etc.  It  did  not  include  industries 
dealing  with  iron  and  steel  in  the  higher  stages  of  manu- 
facture, such  as  engineering,  machinery,  cutlery  and 
ships,  to  which  cheap  iron  and  steel  or  cheap  bars 
and  plates  are  of  vast  importance,  and  all  of  which 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
these  materials.  The  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  were 
evidently  selected  with  a  view  to  the  affirmation  of  the 
policy  and  scheme  of  the  Tariff  League,  was  taken  as 
conclusive,  without  any  effort  to  test  it.  The  other  side 
of  the  question  was  not  heard. 

The  report  of  this  committee  on  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries was  published  in  the  same  volume.  It  recom- 
mended a  general  tariff,  varying  from  5  per  cent,  on 
products  of  iron  and  steel,  in  their  earlier  stages,  to  10  per 
cent,  in  the  later  stages.  A  lower  tariff  was  recommended 
in  the  case  of  imports  from  the  Colonies — not  a  total 
exemption.  A  yet  higher  tariff  was  suggested  on  all 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  where  the  duties  were 
high,  with  the  object  of  enabling  negotiation  for  reduction 
to  the  general  level  of  the  tariff,  but  no  indication  was 
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given  as  to  what  rate  this  higher  tariff  should  be.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  higher  tariff  would  necessarily  become  the 
general  tariff.  The  scheme,  therefore,  contained  in  it  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  high  protective  system.  Expectations 
were  held  out  in  the  report  that  inquiries  would  later  be 
held  on  the  more  advanced  branches  of  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries. These  have  not  been  fulfilled,  except  in  the  case 
of  engineering,  where  a  summary  of  evidence  has  been 
issued,  but  no  report  has  been  published. 

We  have  now  the  figures  of  the  trade  in  pig  iron  and 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  for  the  years  which  followed 
the  inquiry  by  the  Tariff  Commission  up  to  the  year  1912. 
They  completely  negative  and  falsify  all  the  statements 
and  prophecies  of  the  Commission  and  the  witnesses 
examined  by  it. 

The  following  figures  are  eloquent  as  to  the  progress 
of  our  export  trade,  and  show  how  little  fear  there  is  as  to 
competition  from  other  countries  : 


EXPORTS. 

Average  of 
Four  Years, 

Average  of 
Four  Years, 

Percentage 

1901-1904. 

1909-1912. 

of  Increase. 

Pig  Iron       ...      tons    955,000 

1,207,000 

24% 

value  ;{'2,943,ooo 

;^4,092,ooo 

43% 

Other  Manufactures 

of  Iron    ...       tons    2,322,000 

3,319,000 

43% 

value  ^25,105,000 

£38,757,000 

55% 

IMPORTS 

(after  deducting  Re- 

exports). 

Average  of 

Four  Years, 

Average  of 
Four  Years, 

Percentage 

1901-1904. 

1909-1912. 

of  Increase. 

Pig  Iron        ...       tons    173,000 

167,000 

— 

value  ;f 683,000 

£727,000 

8% 

Other  Manufactures — 

tons     998,000 

1,356,000 

35% 

value  ;{'7,ooo,ooo 

£9,000,000 

30% 

^3 
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The  figures  show  conclusively  that  exports  have  been 
increasing  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  imports.  With 
respect  to  "dumping,"  of  which  so  much  complaint  was 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  we  can  find 
nothing  in  the  evidence  published  by  the  Commission,  or 
in  the  official  trade  statistics,  up  to  that  time  or  since, 
to  justify  the  wild  statements  of  injury  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  That  from  time  to  time  consignments 
of  iron  and  steel  have  been  made  from  Germany,  at 
less  price  than  in  their  home  market,  may  be  true;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  has  become  a 
practice,  or  that  large  quantities  of  materials  have  been 
forced  upon  the  British  markets  in  this  way.  No  statistics 
were  quoted  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  to  this 
effect. 

Nor  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  past  four  years  is  there 
anything  to  show  that  dumping  prevails,  or  that  large 
quantities  of  German  pig  iron  or  manufactured  iron  or 
steel  have  been  dumped  on  British  markets.  The  figures 
already  quoted  for  the  past  four  years  negative  the 
prophecies  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  dumping  would 
become  a  permanent  policy,  and  that  it  would  cause  a 
loss  of  employment  in  this  country. 


Ill 

Report  on  the  Cotton   Industry 

The  second  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  on  the 
cotton  industry,  was  issued  early  in  1905.  The  evidence 
which  is  summarised  in  it  was  taken  in  1904,  and  the 
statistics,  on  which  it  was  based,  related  to  the  trade  returns 
for  1903  and  previous  years.     Unfortunately  for  the  value 
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of  the  report,  and  the  credit  of  those  responsible  for  it, 
and  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence,  the  year  1903 
was  the  last  of  a  period  of  depression,  and  the  year 
1904  was  the  first  of  a  cycle  of  ten  years  of  most  remark- 
able expansion  of  the  cotton  industry,  during  which  it 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when  those  engaged 
in  it  enjoyed  a  prosperity  and  realised  profits,  such  as 
had  not  been  experienced  for  many  years  previously. 
This  falsified  all  the  predictions  of  the  Tariff  report, 
and  showed  that  the  men  who  conducted  the  inquiry  were 
quite  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  future 
of  the  industry. 

The  committee,  which  had  the  presumption  to  prophesy 
as  to  the  future  of  the  cotton  trade,  was  composed  wholly 
of  men  committed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  They 
evidently  entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  preconceived 
views,  and  were  interested  only  in  collecting  evidence  in 
support  of  them.  They  followed  the  example  and  methods 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  statistics,  by  the 
selection  of  years  for  comparison,  by  excluding  all  other 
considerations,  such  as  the  change  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  industry  by  spinning  and  manufacturing  finer 
qualities  of  goods  requiring  more  labour,  and  the  effect 
on  the  comparative  values  of  exports  of  the  fall  of  prices, 
they  persuaded  themselves,  and  tried  to  persuade  others, 
that  the  great  industry  of  cotton  had  made  no  progress 
for  some  years  past,  and  that  its  prospects  for  the  future 
were  even  worse. 

The  committee,  the  report  said,  "regard  the  future  with 
anxiety.  Although  there  is  at  present "  (alluding,  prob- 
ably to  the  year  1904)  "a  revival  of  trade,  due,  in  their 
opinion,  to  transient  causes,  the  trade  as  a  whole  has 
increased  so  slightly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  as  to 
be  practically  stationary."    (Par.  66.) 

IS' 
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".Witnesses  are  agreed  that  no  considerable  expansion 
of  trade  with  foreign  manufacturing  countries  which  have 
a  tariff  can,  in  existing  conditions,  be  looked  for,  and  that 
the  decline  which  has  already  commenced  must  become 
more  marked."     (Par.  69.) 

"Trade,"  they  said,  "with  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
declining  or  stationary." 

"With  respect  to  neutral  markets  generally,  witnesses 
are  on  the  whole  agreed  that,  although  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  slowly  increasing,  no  considerable  expansion 
can  at  present  be  looked  for,  and  that  in  existing  con- 
ditions the  trade  will  become  stationary."     (Par.  71.) 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  moderate 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  committees  of  the  Tariff 
Cc  amission.  No  duties  were  proposed  "for  the  present" 
on  imported  yarns  and  grey  cotton  cloths.  They  were  to 
be  imposed  on  other  cotton  manufactures.  There  were  to  be 
two  tariffs — a  general  one  and  a  maximum,  the  latter  was 
to  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  imports  from  countries  putting 
a  high  duty  on  British  products,  and  was  to  be  such  as 
would  enable  the  Government  to  negotiate  with  the 
Governments  of  such  countries.  No  specific  scale  of  these 
higher  duties  was  suggested,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
maximum  tariff  would  necessarily  be  a  high  one,  if  it 
were  to  have  any  effect  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
tion, and  it  would  almost  certainly  become  the  general 
tariff. 

The  whole  of  these  proposals,  equally  with  all  the 
evidence  and  the  jeremiads  as  to  the  future,  have  been 
blown  to  the  winds  by  the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
activity  and  prosperity  of  the  cotton  industry  since  the  report 
was  issued.  The  facts  and  figures  alone  are  sufficient  to 
dissipate  all  the  malign  predictions.  The  improvement 
in  the  year  1904,  which  the  committee  admitted,  but  which 
they  expected  to  be  transient,  proved  to  be  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  most  remarkable  and  permanent  expansion 
of  the  industry  which  has  ever  been  experienced. 

The  exports  of  cotton  yarns,  which  average  for  the 
two  years  1902-3  ^7,405,000,  rose  to  ;^' 16, 195,000,  the 
average  of  1911-12,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  all  other  cotton  manufactures  rose  in 
the  same  years  from  an  average  of  ;^65, 034,000,  to 
^105,321,000,  the  average  of  the  two  years  1911-12,  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years. 

This  great  increase  v^as  realised  even  more  in  the 
exports  to  the  highly  protected  countries  in  Europe 
than  to  other  countries.  To  Germany  alone,  where  high 
duties  are  imposed  on  imported  cotton  goods,  the  exports 
of  cotton  yarn  have  increased  from  ;^' 1,004, 000  for  the 
average  of  two  years,  1902  and  1903,  to  ;^4, 82 1,000  for 
the  average  of  1910  and  191 1,  and  the  exports  of  cotton 
tissues  from  ;£i"i, 286,000  to  ;^i,920,ooo. 

Compared  with  the  exports,  the  imports  of  foreign 
cotton  goods  are  insignificant.  The  value  of  imported 
cotton  yarn  in  1912  was  only  ^540,000,  and  of  cotton 
tissues  ;^2,502,ooo — together  about  2  per  cent,  only  of 
the  value  of  exported  cotton  goods. 

This  immense  expansion  of  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  Free  Trader 
could  have  ventured  to  predict  in  1904,  should  be  a 
warning  to  Tariff-mongers  not  to  apply  their  quack 
remedies  to  it. 

Complete  freedom  of  imports,  the  low  price  of  every 
product  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  in  the 
erection  of  factories,  and  the  construction  of  machinery, 
and  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  workers  employed  in  it, 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade — the 
main  point  in  which  it  has  any  advantage  over  all 
its  rivals. 
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IV 

RfpoRT   ON  Agriculture 

The  third  and  only  other  report  of  the  Commission  which 
has  been  allowed  to  see  the  light  was  that  on  agriculture. 
The  committee  which  inquired  into  it  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  consisted  of  twenty-two  other  agri- 
culturists equally  well  known  for  their  ardent  support  of 
the  Chamberlain  policy.  The  report  was  issued  in  1905 
in  a  bulky  volume,  containing  the  evidence  of  very 
numerous  witnesses.  With  the  rarest  exceptions  they  were 
all  of  one  mind.  They  breathed  nothing  but  Protection, 
the  necessity  for  raising  prices  of  food  products,  and  for 
restricting  competition  of  foreign  products.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  witnesses  considered  that  the  proposed 
import  duties  under  the  Chamberlain  scheme  would  be 
quite  insufficient.  They  thought  them  so  small  as  to  be 
useless.  The  general  tone  of  the  witnesses  showed 
that  the  concession  of  the  Chamberlain  scheme  would 
only  whet  their  appetites  for  more.  Every  argu- 
ment used  for  the  scheme  would  apply  equally  in  the 
future  for  further  demands.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  proposed  duty  on  corn  of  2s.  per  quarter 
would  have  no  -effect  in  inducing  farmers  to  increase  their 
arable  cultivation  by  ploughing  up  the  land  laid  down  in 
grass  during  the  period  of  agricultural  depression  of 
1880-1904.  It  was  agreed  that  nothing  short  of  a  duty 
of  I2S.  a  quarter  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  significant  that  the  witnesses  desired  Protection 
equally  against  Colonial  produce  as  against  Foreign  pro- 
duce. There  was  a  general  demand  that  duties  should 
be  imposed  on  imports  from  the  Colonies,  and  that  if 
preference  were  to  be  given,  it  should  only  be  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  the  duty  on  foreign  products.    The 
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evidence  as  a  whole  was  based  on  the  belief  that  import 
duties  on  food  would  raise  prices  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers.  Not  a  few,  however,  seemed  to  be  under  the 
delusion,  fostered  by  I\Ir.  Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903, 
that  import  duties  on  food  would  be  paid  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  by  the  foreigner,  and  not  by  the  consumer.  There 
was  much  confusion  of  mind  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Balfour's 
policy,  which,  it  was  believed,  aimed  only  at  duties  on 
manufactured  goods  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation,  and  not 
on  imported  food,  was  generally  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmers 
purchased,  such  as  their  clothes,  their  farm  implements, 
their  feeding  stuffs  and  their  machinery,  while  they  would 
not  benefit  from  the  increased  price  of  their  own  products. 
But  the  same  witnesses  often  alleged  that  duties  on  food 
would  not  increase  its  price  to  consumers.  No  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  cross-examine  these  wit- 
nesses, and  to  show  their  inconsistency,  or  to  test  the 
evidence  on  these  and  other  points.  The  case  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  was  not  heard  or  considered.  It  was 
apparently  thought  that  the  agricultural  interest  consisted 
only  of  farmers  and  landowners,  and  that  the  labourers 
had  no  concern  in  the  question  of  the  levying  of  duties 
on  their  food.  No  questions  appear  to  have  been  asked 
as  to  whether  the  wages  of  labourers  would  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  cost  of  food. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  evidently  to  collect 
the  evidence  of  persons  with  preconceived  views  in  fav^ourof 
a  scheme  already,  as  regards  its  main  features,  determined 
on.  There  was  no  element  of  an  impartial  and  scientific 
inquiry.  A  committee  thus  conducted  fulfilled,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  objects  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence. 
It  reported  in  favour  of  the  Chamberlain  proposal  of 
duties  of  2s.  a  quarter  on  corn,  of  5  per  cent,  on  meat, 
of  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  dairy  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
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with  a  suggestion  for  yet  higher  duties  on  special  articles. 
It  recommended,  however,  that  the  preference  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Colonies  should  be  one-half  only  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  produce,  and  not,  as  in  the  Chamberlain 
scheme,  the  whole  of  them.  It  also  reported  against 
the  exemption  from  duties  of  bacon  and  maize.  It  was 
in  favour  of  a  much  higher  duty  on  flour  than  on  corn, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  milling  interest;  it 
advised  that  the  rebate  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  duty 
on  corn  of  1902,  on  the  re-exported  offal  of  milling, 
should  not  be  given  under  the  new  scheme. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  committee,  when  report- 
ing in  favour  of  import  duties  on  food,  would  state  what 
would  be  the  aggregate  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them, 
and  how  they  would  affect  prices,  and  how  they  would 
bear  upon  the  different  classes  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  also  on  the  public  generally.  The  com- 
mittee was  silent  on  these  important  points.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  this.  We  can  well  understand  the  dilemma 
in  which  the  committee  found  themselves.  If  they  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  prices  would  be  raised  by  the 
duties  they  proposed,  and  that  consumers  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  food,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
follow  this  up  by  considering  and  reporting  whether  the 
wages  of  agrfcultural  labourers  would  be  raised  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  cost  of  their  food.  If  no  such 
rise  should  take  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  labourer  would 
suffer  greatly  from  the  scheme  of  duties  on  food.  If  the 
committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  rise  of  wages 
would  take  place  equal  to  the  increased  cost  of  their  food, 
the  scheme  would  afford  little  hope  of  greater  profit  to 
farmers.  If,  again,  it  should  be  their  opinion  that  prices 
would  not  be  raised  by  the  import  duties,  what  would  be 
the  attraction  of  the  scheme  to  farmers  and  landowners? 
Under  the  difficulty  of  steering  between   these  opposite 
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conclusions,  the  committee  evidently  decided  that  their 
best  course  was  to  be  silent,  at  the  expense,  however,  of 
the  honesty  of  their  report. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  of  the  report. 
The  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  food  of  all  kind,  as  proposed 
by  the  committee,  may  be  estimated  at  ;^  12,000,000  a  year. 
We  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  prices  of  imported 
food  will  be  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duties,  and  prob- 
ably by  something  more,  and  that  no  part  of  the  duties 
on  necessaries  of  life  will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  producer 
or  exporter.  The  importers  in  this  country,  the  millers 
and  the  wholesale  dealers,  will  pay  the  duties  and  will 
raise  their  charges  to  the  retail  dealers  by  the  same  amount, 
and  the  retail  dealers  will  charge  it  to  the  public. 

But,  in  such  case,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  price 
of  home  produce  will  be  raised  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion. Roughly  speaking,  the  home  produce  of  food 
of  all  kinds  is  about  equal  in  value  to  the  imported  food 
(not  including  sugar,  tea,  spirits,  etc.).  The  increased 
price  of  food,  imported  and  home  grown,  of  the  aggregate 
estimated  value  of  ;^400,ooo,ooo,  will  be  about  ;^24, 000,000 
or  over.  This  increased  price  will  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. One-half  of  this  will  go  to  the  Exchequer  in  the 
shape  of  import  duties,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  about 
;^ 1, 250,000  in  respect  of  Colonial  produce,  which  will 
be  a  bonus  to  Colonial  producers.  The  other  half, 
;£" 1 2,000,000  a  year,  will  find  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  home  producers,  and  ultimately  the  larger  part  of 
it  into  those  of  landowners  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rent. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion  that 
labouring  men  would  have  to  face  an  increase  all  round  on 
their  payments  for  food.  To  an  agricultural  labourer  with 
an  average  wage  all  the  year  round  of  i6s.  a  week,  of 
which  I2S.  a  week  is  spent  on  food  for  himself  and  his 
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family,  the  increase  works  out  at  about  50s.  a  year,  or 
more  than  three  weeks'  wages  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
or  nearly  is.  a  week — a  very  heavy  charge  on  him. 

What  is  the  prospect  of  his  wages  being  increased 
in  this  proportion  ?  All  the  past  experience  of  this 
country  before  1846,  and  of  other  countries  in  recent  times, 
shows  that  no  increase  of  wages  results  to  the  labourer 
from  protective  duties,  large  or  small. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  gain  to  farmers  by 
the  increased  price  of  their  produce  will  be  without  draw- 
back. All  farmers  will  have  to  pay  10  per  cent,  more  for 
their  farm  implements,  machinery  and  feeding  stuffs,  for 
their  clothing  and  all  their  other  wants.  Dairy  farmers, 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  supply  of  milk,  will  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  proposed  duties,  as  there  is  practically 
no  importation  of  milk.  They  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  feeding  stuffs,  a  most  important  item  in  their  trade, 
and  for  all  else  which  they  have  to  buy. 

These  are  matters  which  should  have  been  inquired 
into  by  the  Tariff  Committee  on  Agriculture  before  recom- 
mending such  a  scheme.  Their  failure  to  do  so  is  but 
another  proof  of  the  futile  character  of  their  inquiry,  and 
of  the  grave  defects  of  their  report. 

The  witnesses  before  this  committee,  and  the  committee 
in  their  report,  were  filled  with  alarm  for  the  future  of 
British  agriculture.  They  dilated  on  its  past  losses.  They 
saw  no  hope  for  the  future.  They  gave  full  support  to 
the  dismal  jeremiads  of  their  patron  saint,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. It  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  farmers  and  land- 
owners passed  through  a  period  of  grave  depression, 
commencing  about  the  year  1878,  when  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  especially  of  corn,  began  to  fall,  and 
when  profits  of  farmers  were  largely  reduced.  A  large 
acreage  of  arable  land  was  laid  down  in  grass.  Rents 
were  largely  reduced.    There  was  a  great  reduction  in  the 
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number  of  agricultural  labourers,  mainly  caused  by  the 
greater  use  of  machinery.  The  depression,  however,  was 
very  unequally  felt.  Farmers  in  the  pastoral  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  suffered  much  less  than  those  in  the 
arable  districts,  for  the  prices  of  meat  and  of  dairy  produce 
fell  much  less  than  those  of  corn.  Wages  of  labourers  did 
not  fall  in  proportion  to  prices,  and  the  farmers  could  not 
recoup  themselves  for  the  lower  prices  of  their  products 
by  lowering  wages.  They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to 
economise  labour  in  every  possible  way. 

But  of  late  years,  and  since  the  report  of  the  Tarifif 
Committee  we  are  referring  to,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  position  of  agriculture.  Prices  have 
risen  owing  to  natural  causes,  and  without  the  artificial 
incentive  of  protective  duties.  Farmers  have  effected 
further  economies  in  labour  by  the  greater  use  of 
machinery.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  the  average  farmer  Has  been  doing  well, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  made  large  profits.  The 
best  test  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty 
in  letting  farms.  For  every  vacant  farm  there  are  very 
numerous  competitors.  Rents  are  on  the  rise  again.  When 
large  landed  properties  are  for  sale,  it  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  put  them  up  for  auction  by  separate  farms, 
and  the  tenants  have  in  large  numbers  of  late  become 
purchasers  of  their  farms.  This  indicates  that  they  have 
made  good  profits  of  late  years  and  have  money  in  hand. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  land  on  the  part  of  farmers  that 
County  Councils  find  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  land, 
by  purchase  or  hire,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
the  intentions  of  Parliament  by  creating  a  class  of  small 
owners  or  occupiers  of  land.  The  depression  of  agricul- 
ture has  passed  away.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commit- 
tee is  dead,  and  no  one  can  now  read  it  or  wade  through 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  without  being  pro- 
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voked  to  scorn  and  contempt,  and  without  being  amazed 
at  the  waste  of  human  mind  and  labour  in  the  production 
of  such  a  worthless  result. 


V 

Other  Inquiries 

The  report  on  agriculture  was  the  last  of  three  reports 
issued  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Inquiries,  however, 
were  held  on  eleven  other  industries — on  the  woollen, 
flax,  hemp,  hosiery,  lace  and  carpet  industries — in  1904. 
In  the  following  year,  1905,  summaries  of  the  evidence 
taken  in  these  inquiries  were  issued  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  seven  bulky  volumes.  It  was  stated  in  the 
prefaces  to  these  volumes  that  the  reports  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  these  industries  were  nearly  ready,  and 
would  soon  be  issued.  In  1907  summaries  of  evidence 
taken  by  the  Tariff  Commission  were  issued  as  to 
three  other  industries — pottery,  glass,  and  sugar  and 
confectionery — and  in  1909  a  summary  of  evidence  taken 
as  to  the  engineering  industry  was  published.  In  these 
volumes,  again,  it  was  advertised  that  the  reports  on  the 
woollen  and  other  textile  industries,  of  which  summaries 
only  had  been  issued,  w^ere  nearly  ready  and  would  soon 
be  published.  But  none  of  these  reports  have  been  issued 
to  the  public. 

It  is  not  stated  in  these  summaries  of  evidence  as  to 
these  eleven  industries  by  whom  the  evidence  was  taken  or 
when  it  was  taken.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  con- 
texts that  the  evidence  was,  for  the  most  part,  taken  in 
1904,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  in  1905,  but  not  later.  No 
explanation  was  given  of  the  long  delay  in  the  publica- 
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tion  of  the  summaries  of  evidence  as  to  the  pottery,  glass 
and  sugar  industries,  where  three  years  were  allowed  to 
elapse,  or  in  the  engineering  industry,  where  five  years 
elapsed  between  the  taking  of  the  evidence  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  summaries  of  it;  nor  has  any  justification 
ever  been  given  as  to  the  non-publication  of  the  reports 
or  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  summaries 
of  evidence  show  that  the  inquiries  were  conducted  in  the 
same  one-sided,  unsatisfactory  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  three  industries  where  reports  were  issued,  and  which 
have  already  been  adverted  to.  They  were  all  tarred  with 
the  same  brush.  None  of  them  had  the  rudiments  of 
independent  or  scientific  procedure.  They  were  mere 
ex-parte  inquiries,  confined  in  each  case  to  the  particular 
industry  dealt  with,  conducted  by  men  whose  minds  were 
fully  made  up  in  favour  of  the  great  scheme  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  There  was  no  pretence  of  hearing  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  witnesses  were  equally 
of  one  mind  as  those  who  held  the  inquiry,  and  were 
evidently  selected  on  that  account.  No  single  representa- 
tive of  labour  was  examined  as  to  the  effect  of  the  scheme, 
as  a  whole,  on  the  labourers.  It  was  obviously  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  restrict  their  inquiry  to  each 
industry  dealt  with,  and  carefully  to  exclude  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  the  whole  policy  on  all  other  in- 
dustries. In  this  they  were  wise  in  their  generation. 
Mr.  Cobden  used  to  say  that  he  found  by  experience  that 
almost  everyone  engaged  in  a  business  was  a  Protec- 
tionist, so  far  as  his  own  particular  industry  was  con- 
cerned. A  plausible  and  specious  case  could  be  made  out 
for  any  single  trade  that  by  imposing  an  import  duty  on 
foreign  products  competing  with  it,  prices  would  be  raised, 
competition  reduced,  and  employment  increased ;  and,  if 
protective  duties  could  be  limited  to  that  single  trade, 
those  concerned  in  it  would  be  benefited.    No  one  doubts, 
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for  instance,  that  a  duty  on  imported  corn  alone,  equal  to 
that  now  imposed  in  Germany,  of  about  12s.  per  quarter, 
if  imposed  singly  and  unaccompanied  by  duties  on  other 
imports,  would  benefit  farmers  in  this  country,  would  give 
an  inducement  to  increased  cultivation  of  corn,  would 
permanently  add  to  the  rent  of  landowners,  and  would 
increase  employment  in  rural  districts  by  the  extent  to 
which  land  laid  down  in  grass  should  again  be  broken  up 
for  arable  cultivation;  no  one  doubts  that  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rails  would  benefit  the 
manufacturers  of  these  articles  by  raising  prices,  checking 
foreign  imports,  and  lessening  competition.  The  general 
public,  however,  would  have  to  pay  for  these  benefits  to 
individual  industries  in  the  increased  prices  of  the  articles 
produced.  When  the  same  measure  is  extended  to  all  in- 
dustries, when  duties  are  raised  on  all  imports,  as  is  certain 
to  follow,  the  scheme  becomes  one  for  raising  prices  all 
round,  where  the  benefit  to  the  particular  industry  is  lost 
in  the  increased  price  which  the  farmers,  or  manufacturers, 
have  to  pay  for  all  their  other  requirements,  and  where  the 
workmen  in  that  trade  and  in  all  other  trades  will  certainly 
suffer  from  enhanced  prices  of  food  and  all  necessaries  of 
life,  without  any  prospect  of  their  wages  being  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  manufacturers,  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  committees  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  were 
generally  agreed  that  in  the  protected  countries  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  the  wages  of  labourers  were 
very  distinctly  lower,  and  the  hours  of  work  much  longer, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  labourers  in  the  same  indus- 
tries in  England.  This  was  the  main  ground  on  which 
they  based  their  demand  for  protective  duties.  They 
asked  that  they  might  be  put  on  a  level  with  their 
rivals  abroad  as  regards  the  cost  of  labour.  It  was 
assumed  that  wages  would  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life.     It 
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did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  (he 
protective  duties  in  such  a  country  as  Germany  were  the 
direct  cause  of  low  wages  and  of  enhanced  cost  of  living 
to  labourers. 

An  inquiry,  therefore,  restricted  to  a  particular  trade, 
and  which  excluded  the  question  :  "What  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  on  that  trade  and  on  all 
other  trades,  and  on  the  labourers  employed  in  them,  and 
on  the  public  generally?"  was  necessarily  a  sham  and  a 
fraud.  This,  in  effect,  was  what  these  inquiries  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  have  been. 

The  reports  and  summaries  of  evidence  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  Tariff  Commission  have  consisted  of 
two  distinct  parts — the  one  dealing  with  the  past  of  the 
various  industries  inquired  into.  By  an  ingenious  selec- 
tion of  years  and  periods  for  comparison,  following  the 
example  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speeches  in  1903,  by 
disregarding  altogether  the  effect  of  the  great  fall  in  prices 
from  1880  to  1893,  in  concealing  the  real  progress  in 
volume  of  trade,  and  by  taking  the  worst  possible  view 
of  existing  industries,  a  pessimistic  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  as  to  progress  in  past  years  and  as  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  these  industries. 

This  naturally  led  on  to  the  other  part,  which  consisted 
of  dismal  jeremiads  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  these 
industries,  and  the  confident  expression  of  opinion  that 
unless  foreign  competition  could  be  stemmed  by  the  impo- 
sition of  protective  tariffs,  the  industries  would  be  ruined. 
Unfortunately  for  these  prophets  of  decadence,  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  issue  of  the  reports,  and 
the  taking  of  evidence  on  which  the  summaries  were  based, 
completely  nullified  all  these  predictions.  Commencing 
with  1904,  and  continuing  up  to  1912,  there  has  been  an 
expansion  of  trade  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry 
such  as  has  never  been  experienced  in  past  years — a 
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progress  beyond  what  the  most  ardent  Free  Trader  would 
have  ventured  to  predict  eight  years  ago. 

This  seems  to  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  promised  reports,  in  respect  of  which  the  sum- 
maries of  evidence  were  issued,  have  never  been  allowed 
to  see  the  light.  Some  delay  necessarily  occurred  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  number  of  inquiries,  and  trade  improved 
to  such  an  extent,  in  the  interval,  that  it  was  thought 
better  not  to  issue  the  reports,  but  to  wait  in  hope  for  a 
reaction,  and  for  a  period  of  bad  trade.  But  the  reaction 
did  not  occur  and  no  period  of  bad  trade  was  experienced. 
In  vain  did  the  Tariff-mongers  pray  for  bad  times.  Bad 
trade  did  not  come.  The  very  reverse  occurred.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  frame  reports  upon  evidence  com- 
pletely nullified  and  made  absurd  and  ridiculous  by  events 
so  contrary  to  their  expectations  and  predictions.  The 
reports  were  consequently  still  further  delayed. 

In  1910,  the  Cobden  Club,  in  "Tariff  Makers,"  sub- 
jected these  sham  inquiries  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  a 
scathing  criticism.  It  expressed  the  confident  opinion  that 
the  promised  reports  would  never  be  produced,  and  that 
the  Commission  was  practically  defunct.  No  reply  was 
ever  attempted,  save  that  in  September,  1910,  Mr.  Hewins 
disclaimed  in  the  Press  the  suggestion  that  these  reports 
were  purposely  withheld  from  the  public,  and  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  was  practically  defunct.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year  the  coup  de  grace  was 
given  to  the  Commission.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
reports  could  never  be  published.  A  correspondence  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  papers  in  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, writing  to  Mr.  Hewins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, said  that  "he  could  not  sufficiently  thank  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  its  work.  They  had  produced  a 
series  of  reports  of  which  they  had  reason  to  be  proud," 
and  that,  "when  a  Government  pledged  to  Tariff  Reform 
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should  be  returned  to  power,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  reports  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  forming  a 
tariff."  The  letter  then  proceeded  to  treat  the  work  of  the 
Commission  as  completed,  and  requested  them  to  direct 
their  attention  in  the  future  to  the  question  of  "Preference." 
The  letter  spoke  of  a  series  of  reports,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  reports  on  only  three  industries  had  been  issued, 
and  that  in  the  eleven  other  industries,  where  inquiries 
had  been  made,  the  promised  reports,  which  four  years 
previously  had  been  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation, were  withheld  and  suppressed.  In  view  of  the 
regrettable  state  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  health,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  waded  through  these  fourteen 
volumes  of  evidence  so  as  to  form  any  opinion  of  their 
value.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  terms  of 
the  letter  to  the  Tariff  Commission  were  suggested  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hewins,  who  was  anxious  to  find  an  escape  from 
an  impossible  and  humiliating  position  by  winding  up 
the  Commission,  with  the  least  possible  discredit,  under 
the  cover  of  a  valedictory  eulogy  from  its  founder.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Commission  came  to  an  end.  The 
promised  reports  will  never  be  produced,  and  the  final 
report  of  the  Commission,  co-ordinating  the  reports  of 
its  committees  and  recommending  a  complete  tariff,  will 
never  be  issued.  The  eleven  summaries  of  evidence 
taken  at  as  many  separate  inquiries  have  been  already 
buried  deep  in  oblivion.  They  are  completely  obsolete. 
Reports  on  them  could  not  possibly  be  drawn  up,  and 
the  evidence  summarised  in  the  case  of  the  eleven 
industries  could  not  now  be  given  in  the  same  sense, 
any  more  than  could  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  of 
1903  be  now  delivered.  The  Tariff  prophets  have  been 
exposed.  They  cannot  again  venture  to  try  their  hands 
at  reading  the  future. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  three  reports  of  the  Tariff 
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Commission  and  most  of  the  summaries  of  evidence  in 
the  woollen  industries  were  issued  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  1905,  before  the  General  Election  of  that  year,  at 
a  time  when  the  tide  of  prosperous  export  trade  had  only 
recently  begun,  and  when  the  predictions  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  its  selected  witnesses  had  not  been  com- 
pletely nullified,  and  when  the  credulous  might  still  think 
that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be 
verified.  Yet,  although  the  General  Election  turned 
largely  on  Tariff  Reform,  these  reports  and  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commission  produced  no  effect  whatever  even 
in  the  districts  whose  manufactures  were  largely  concerned 
in  them. 

Before  concluding  our  criticisms  of  the  sham  inquiries 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  we  think  it  well  to  give  the 
figures  showing  the  progress  of  the  various  industries 
in  respect  of  which  summaries  only  of  the  evidence  have 
been  published  by  the  Commission,  without  any  reports  or 
recommendations.  The  figures  show  at  a  glance  how 
great  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  export  trade  during 
the  last  nine  years,  as  compared  with  the  imports  of 
the  same  articles.  The  aggregate  exports  have  increased 
by  50  per  cent.,  while  the  imports  have  increased  by 
only  4  per  cent.  We  can  well  understand  that,  as  these 
results  were  realised,  it  became  necessary  to  suppress 
the  reports  founded  on  evidence  so  completely  negatived 
by  subsequent  experience. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  expansions  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  that  of  the  woollen  industry 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  that  in  which  in  past  times 
there  has  been  the  keenest  competition  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  exports  of  these  industries 
have  increased  in  the  eight  years  by  60  per  cent.,  while 
the  imports  have  been  stationary.  While  there  has  been 
this  phenomenal  increase  in  the  exports  of  British  woollen 
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and  worsted  goods,  the  exports  from  France  have  fallen 
in  the  same  period  from  ;^8, 724,000  to  ;^7, 702,000,  and 
those  of  Germany  have  increased  from  ;^  12,000,000  to 
^""12,450,000,  or  by  less  than  4  per  cent.  Yet  this  was  an 
industry  which,  in  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  as 
threatened  with  serious  reverses,  and  for  which  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Tariff  Commission  demanded  protection 
as  against  its  foreign  rivals  ! 


•  EXP 

ORTS, 

IMPORTS. 

Average 

of  2  years. 

Average  of  2  years  after  deduct- 
ing values  of  re-exports. 

1903.4 

1911-12. 

1903-4. 

1911-12, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen  Tissues   ... 

4, 20  r,  000 

8,572,000 

...    2,341,000 

2,950,000 

Do.     Hosiery    ... 

999,000 

1,841,000 

307,000 

428,000 

Carpets  and  Rugs... 

1,448,000 

1,656,000 

515,000 

322,000 

Tissues  and  higher  Manu- ) 

factures  of  Wool 

other  - 

15,212,000 

22,177,000 

...     7,312,000 

4,908,000 

than  above 

Linen  Yarn 

869,000 

1,244,000 

926,000 

1,343,000 

Do.     Manufactures 

5,637,000 

6,984,000 

678,000 

945,000 

Jute  Yarn  ... 

506,000 

781,000 

76,000 

48,000 

Do.  Manufactures 

2,087,000 

2,467,000 

309,000 

904,000 

Machinery 

20,552,000 

32,060,000 

...    3,474,000 

5,100,000 

Glass 

1,054,000 

1,751,000 

...     3,423,000 

3,096,000 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware 

2, 140,000 

3,090,000 

837,000 

884,000 

54,705,000    82,623,000     ...  20,198,000    20,928,000 

*  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  Board  of  Trade's  method  of  classification  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  the  figures  of  Confectionery  for  1903  and  1904  with  those  of  191 1  and  1912.  There  has 
however,  been  a  much  larger  expansion  in  the  export  than  in  the  import  trade. 


VI 
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The  impudent  attempt  to  impose  on  the  working  classes 
the  belief  that  import  duties  on  food  would  not  raise  its 
price  to  consumers  entirely  failed  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  the  great  body  of  electors  in  the  General  Election, 
at  the  commencement  of  1906.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  fear  of  food  taxes  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Unionist  party.  Even  without  this  aggravating 
issue,  defeat  would  have  been  certain,  for  the  country  was 
thoroughly  weary  of  the  long  reign  of  a  Tory  Government. 
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But,  with  food  taxes  and  protective  duties  superadded, 
there  resulted  a  disaster  almost  without  parallel  in  past 
electoral  experience.  The  Unionist  party,  however,  which 
emerged  from  the  election  was,  with  rare  exceptions, 
committed  to  the  policy  of  the  Tariff  League.  Of  154 
Members  returned  to  the  next  Parliament,  only  16  were 
pronounced  Free  Traders. 

There  followed  immediately  after  the  General  Election 
another  misfortune  to  the  Tariff  League,  the  disablement 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  serious  illness.  This  led  to  the 
withdrawal  from  active  political  work  of  the  leader  who 
had  inaugurated  the  movement,  and  who  alone  could  give 
a  defence  of  his  scheme  in  a  specious  and  attractive  form 
on  a  public  platform. 

Undaunted,  however,  by  their  memorable  defeat  in 
1906,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  Tariff-mongers 
set  to  work,  after  the  election,  with  renewed  energy  to 
obtain  control  of  the  organisation  of  the  Unionist  party. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  object  of  their  efforts.  Their  ropes  were  doubtless 
based  on  the  expectation  that  other  issues  would  arise 
which  might  turn  the  political  scale  against  the  Liberal 
party,  and  that  Tariff  Reform,  if  adopted  as  a  plank  of 
the  Unionist  party,  would  have  the  benefit  of  them  and 
of  a  general  reaction,  after  a  few  years  of  a  Liberal 
Government. 

It  was  also  confidently  hoped  that  two  successive  bad 
years  of  trade  would,  before  long,  occur,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  electorate  more  disposed  to 
try  the  quack  remedy  of  Protection.  Whatever  the  causes 
at  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  election  of  1906  the  Unionist  party  became 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  Tariff  League.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  getting  complete  control  of  the  party 
organisation  of  the  former.     It  was  able  to  compel   the 
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selection  of  candidates  for  Parliamentary  election  pledged 
to  its  views,  and  to  exclude  those  who  were  suspected  of 
any  leaning  to  Free  Trade.  As  a  result,  the  Unionist 
leaders  became  more  pronounced  in  their  views  on  the 
Tariff  question. 

Thus,  on  February  14th,  1906,  within  a  few  days  of 
the  close  of  the  General  Election,  Mr.  Balfour  publicly 
affirmed  that  "fiscal  reform  was  and  must  remain  the 
first  constructive  policy  of  the  Unionist  party."  He 
favoured,  he  said,  a  moderate  general  tariff.  "A  small 
duty  on  foreign  corn,"  he  thought,  "was  not  in  principle 
objectionable,  and  should  be  adopted,  if  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary." This  was  the  nearest  approach,  we  believe,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  had  as  yet  made  to  a  recommendation  of  food 
taxes.  It  was  not  very  enthusiastic,  and  the  words,  "if 
shown  to  be  necessary,"  afforded  the  means  of  escape  in 
the  future.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. "I  cordially  welcome,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Balfour's 
proposal.     I  entirely  agree.    I  gladly  accept," 

Under  the  influence  of  this  patronage  in  high  quarters, 
and  by  generous  support  of  money,  the  prospects  of  the 
Tariff-mongers  somewhat  improved  in  1907  and  igo8.  In 
the  last  of  these  years  their  hopes  were  greatly  excited  by 
a  temporary  depression  of  trade,  caused  in  great  part  by  a 
monetary  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  in  part  also  by 
famine  and  bad  harvests  in  India,  There  was  also  expec- 
tation that  the  greater  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  taxes,  and  a  resort,  therefore,  to 
taxes  on  imports. 

A  formula  was  devised  which  it  was  hoped  would  rope 
in  to  the  support  of  the  Tariff  scheme  many  doubting  and 
even  hostile  outsiders  :  "  It  was  necessary  to  widen  the 
area  of  taxation."  Lord  St,  Aldwyn,  who  was  reckoned  a 
staunch  Free  Trader,  lent  his  authority  to  this  formula, 
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"The  repugnance  to  small  duties  on  corn,  meat  and  dairy 
produce,"  he  beHeved,  "was  breaking  down." 

Mr.  Balfour  also,  about  this  lime,  began  to  profess 
something  like  enthusiasm  for  the  Tariff  scheme.  On 
October  7th,  1909,  he  said:  "I  am  a  professed  believer 
in  what  fiscal  reform  can  do."  On  November  20th  he 
pledged  himself  and  his  party  to  fiscal  reform.  But  in 
none  of  his  utterances  did  he  define  what  he  meant  by 
fiscal  reform,  and  he  evidently  avoided  committing  him- 
self absolutely  to  food  taxes. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  produced  his  great  Budget, 
by  which  he  provided  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  Old 
Age  Pensions,  and  for  great  additional  expenditure  on 
the  Navy,  by  increasing  direct  taxation  in  the  shape  of 
income-tax  and  super-tax,  and  imposing  a  tax  on  un- 
developed land,  without  resort  to  new  indirect  taxes 
in  the  shape  of  import  duties  of  any  kind.  This  was  a 
most  cruel  blow  to  the  Tariff-mongers.  They  did  their 
utmost  to  oppose  and  reject  the  Budget,  not  so  much  from 
sympathy  with  the  classes  who  would  suffer  from  it,  as 
from  the  belief  that  the  only  alternative  to  it  was  a  scheme 
of  import  duties  on  foreign  food  and  manufactures. 
Beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  turned  their  hopes 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  regardless  of  the  long-established 
principle  that  this  body  had  no  concern  in  financial 
measures.  They  invited  the  Peers  to  reject  the  Budget 
and  to  force  a  General  Election.  From  his  sick  chamber 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  :  "I  hope  the  House  of  Lords  will 
see  their  way  to  force  a  General  Election."  Mr.  Balfour 
also  gave  a  signal  to  the  Peers  to  adopt  this  course. 
The  Peers  were  only  too  ready  to  follow  the  course, 
against  the  advice  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experi- 
enced of  their  members.  In  so  doing  they  signed  their  own 
death  warrant.  A  General  Election  followed,  early  in  1910. 

In  the  course  of  this  election  campaign  Mr.   Balfour 
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again  increased  his  enthusiasm  for  Tariff  Reform.  On 
January  5th,  1910,  he  said:  "In  every  country  where 
Tariff  Reform  has  been  applied,  it  has  been  followed  by 
increases  both  in  the  home  trade  and  the  export  trade. 
In  other  words,  you  make  the  country  a  greater  produc- 
tive instrument.  You  increase  the  total  of  the  income 
there  is  to  distribute.  Tariff  Reform,  therefore,  would 
increase  and  increase  greatly  employment  for  the  working 
classes."  There  was  a  semblance  of  scientific  and  economic 
treatment  of  the  question  in  this  astounding  paradox,  but  it 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  cross-examination.  There  was 
no  reference  in  it  to  food  taxes. 

This  and  many  other  similar  exhortations  failed  to 
convince  the  electors.  The  depression  of  1908  had  passed 
away.  It  proved  to  be  a  mere  temporary  disturbance. 
Trade  was  again  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  No 
case  could  be  made  against  Free  Trade.  There  was  a 
widespread  fear  of  food  taxes  on  the  part  of  labourers. 
The  General  Election,  which  took  place  early  in  1910, 
proved  to  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Tariff  Reformers.  A 
majority  of  Liberals  was  again  returned,  not  so  great, 
indeed,  as  in  igo6,  but  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  to 
the  Government  a  stable  position.  It  was  an  emphatic 
verdict  against  protective  duties  on  food. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  rejecting  the 
Budget  of  1909,  and  forcing  a  General  Election,  raised  a 
great  constitutional  question,  which  could  only  be  settled 
by  limiting  for  the  future  the  powers  of  that  House.  They 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  attack  by  a  scheme  of  self- 
reform.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  this  fantastic  scheme, 
except  so  far  as  it  embodied  for  the  first  time  a  proposal 
to  submit  questions  of  grave  importance,  on  which  the 
two  Houses  should  differ,  to  the  whole  electorate.  It  was 
proposed  and  carried  by  their  Lordships:  "That  if  the 
difference  between  the  two  Houses  relates  to  a  matter  of 
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gravity,  and  has  not  been  adequately  submitted  for  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  by  referendum," 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  proposal  for  a  referendum  had, 
later,  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  fate  of  Tariff 
Reform.  The  scheme  was  in  the  first  instance  suggested 
by  the  Tariff  League.  Its  leaders  in  the  House  of  Lords 
supported  it.  It  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without 
opposition  (the  Government  and  its  supporters  abstain- 
ing from  taking  part  in  the  discussion).  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  it  his  benediction.  He  said  that  it  completely 
settled  the  question.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses,  but  in  vain.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  again  in  December,  1910. 

In  his  speeches  in  the  campaign  preceding  this  third 
election,  Mr.  Balfour  again  waxed  enthusiastic  in  favour 
of  Tariff  Reform.  "It  will  not,"  he  said,  "increase  the 
price  of  living  to  the  working  classes.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
suppose  that  the  price  of  bread  will  be  increased  by  any 
appreciable  amount."     (November  i8th.) 

And  again,  at  Nottingham,  he  said:  "Granting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  price  of  bread  is  increased 
— it  shall  not  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working 
man."  He  pledged  the  party  which,  for  the  time  being, 
he  represented,  that,  "  no  matter  how  much  the  duty  on 
corn  may  increase  the  price  of  bread,  no  working  man 
shall  suffer  thereby."  This  pronouncement  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  disabled  sage  of  Highbury.  He  wired 
to  Mr.  Balfour:  "I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  am  in  the 
most  cordial  and  complete  agreement  with  you." 

These  assurances,  however,  did  not  produce  much 
effect.  It  was  found  difficult  by  the  Unionist  candidates 
to  make  the  electors  understand  that  duties  on  imported 
food  would  not  raise  its  price.     There  were  cross  currents 
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in  the  party.  There  were  men  of  great  influence  in  it 
who  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  win  the  pending 
General  Election,  or,  in  fact,  any  future  election,  if  food 
taxes  were  to  be  insisted  on.  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  had 
misgivings  on  the  subject.  He  had  always  been  ready 
with  devices  for  evading  or  postponing  the  issue  of  food 
taxes.  He  now  availed  himself  of  the  scheme  of  the 
referendum  as  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  a  great  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  on  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1910,  just  before  the  General  Election,  he 
announced  the  policy  of  his  party.  "The  Government," 
he  said,  "have  asked  me  whether  I  favour  the  referendum. 
They  think  they  have  put  me  into  a  hole ;  but  they  have 
not.  I  frankly  say  without  question  Tariff  Reform  is  a 
great  change.  I  admit  that  this  election  cannot  be 
described  as  turning  upon  Tariff  Reform.  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  submit  the  principles  of  Tariff  Reform 
to  a  referendum." 

The  announcement  was  received  by  the  great  audience 
with  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  "This  has  won  us  the 
election,"  was  shouted  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  was 
echoed  by  the  Tory  Press.  The  difficulty  of  food  taxes, 
it  was  believed,  had  been  got  over.  The  immediate  elec- 
tion would  turn  on  other  questions.  Tariff  Reform  was 
deferred,  and  would  be  submitted  eventually  to  the 
popular  vote. 

There  were  not  wanting  members  of  the  Unionist  party 
who  disapproved  of  this  course.  They  regarded  it  as  a 
device  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  postpone  food  taxes  indefinitely. 
There  was,  however,  no  split  in  the  party.  The  General 
Election  was  undoubtedly  fought  on  the  understanding,  so 
far  as  the  Unionist  party  was  concerned,  that  the  scheme 
of  Tariff  Reform,  when  finally  settled,  would  be  submitted  to 
a  referendum.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  did  not  commit 
himself  to  it.   He  continued  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Tariff 
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Reform.  In  a  series  of  messages  from  Highbury  he 
commended  his  policy  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
without  ever  mentioning  the  referendum.  To  Wales  he 
wrote  :  "No  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  more  to  gain 
from  Tariff  Reform  than  Wales."  To  Ireland  he  wrote 
in  the  same  terms.  To  the  Potteries  a  similar  message 
was  sent ;  and  to  the  East  of  London  he  affirmed  that  its 
people  were  more  in  need  of  Tariff  Reform  than  any 
others.  These  efforts  were  in  vain.  In  spite  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  leaders  to  disentangle  the 
issues  before  the  election  by  the  relegation  of  Tariff 
Reform  to  a  future  referendum,  the  constituencies  again 
returned  a  Liberal  majority  to  the  new  Parliament  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  previous  one.  The  majority 
was  pledged  tp  carry  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  to  deprive 
the  House  of  Lords  of  its  power  to 'veto  Liberal  legis- 
lation. It  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Tariff  scheme 
in  all  its  bearings. 


VII 

The  "Volte-face"  of  1913 

The  interior  history  of  the  Unionist  party  from  the  second 
General  Election  of  1910  till  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  November,  191 1,  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  from  an  early  date  after  the 
General  Election  the  great  majority  of  the  party  deter- 
mined to  throw  overboard  the  referendum,  which  had 
failed  to  give  them  victory,  and  which  might  jeopardise 
Tariff  Reform,  if  they  succeeded  in  a  future  election. 
The  adoption  of  this  policy  by  the  party  necessarily 
involved  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  so  fully 
committed    himself    to    the    referendum.      He    was    also 
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suspected  of  being  very  lukewarm  in  his  advocacy  of 
Tariff  Reform.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a  more 
zealous  and  fighting  leader. 

Mr.  Balfour,  rightly  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the 
party,  most  wisely  decided  to  give  up  his  thankless 
position  of  leader.  On  the  same  day  that  he  an- 
nounced his  resignation,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  White  City,  in  London,  conspicuously 
threw  overboard  the  referendum.  "Tariff  Reform,"  he 
asserted,  "is  now  part  and  parcel  of  Conservatism, 
without  need  of  further  mandate,  sanction  or  appro- 
bation. The  moment  the  Unionist  party  are  returned 
to  power,  they  will  set  about  converting  their  Tariff 
Reform  propaganda,  their  principles  of  Imperial  Pre- 
ference and  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  their  own 
people,  into  a  statutory  form."  This  was  a  strong  bid 
for  the  leadership,  which  he  must  have  known  was  to  be 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Unionist 
party,  however,  did  not  respond.  It  chose  a  comparatively 
unknown  man,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as  its  leader.  This  states- 
man had  not  been  behind  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in 
his  vigorous  enthusiasm  for  Tariff  Reform.  He  had 
dubbed  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  social  reforms.  Our  system 
of  Free  Trade,  he  had  declared,  was  the  worst  of  all.  "Two 
bad  winters  would  assist  the  country  to  a  better  mind." 
He  had  expressed  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
1909,  that  improved  trade  could  not  be  attained  without 
a  tax  on  food.  "Tariff  Reform,"  he  had  more  lately 
affirmed,  "is  the  great  item  in  the  constructive  programme 
of  the  Unionist  party,  and  I  share  in  the  view  expressed 
at  the  outset  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  it  is  a  national 
and  Imperial  question  which  far  transcends  in  importance 
any  party  issue."  He  also  commended  himself  to  the  party 
as  a  leader  who  would  not  be  afraid  to  use  strong  language. 
It  was  thought  by  many  that  strong  language  meant  strong 
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determination.  But  the  sequel  showed  that  this  was  not 
so.  Possibly  there  were  those  in  the  Unionist  party  who 
backed  his  candidature,  knowing  that  he  was  as  ready  and 
willing  to  compromise  as  Mr.  Balfour,  and  as  little  to  be 
trusted  on  Tariff  Reform.  Certain  it  is  that  he  very  soon 
began  to  show  the  white  feather. 

On  December  13th,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  at 
Glasgow,  apparently  with  the  authority  of  the  leader,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  spoke  in  very  definite  terms  of  the  details  of 
the  intended  tariff. 

"We  propose,"  he  said,  "to  put  on  foreign  wheat  a 
duty  of  2S.  per  quarter,  on  other  foodstuffs  5  per  cent., 
with  such  abatements  or  total  exemption  in  favour  of 
Colonial  produce  as  may  seem  to  be  desirable.  On  manu- 
factured goods  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  is  quite  as  high 
as  we  need  to  go."    He  repeated  this  again  at  Carlisle. 

But  less  than  a  week  later,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  while 
asserting  in  the  strongest  terms  his  ardour  for  Tariff 
Reform,  made  a  most  important  retrograde  step. 

"For  some  years,"  he  said,  "we  have  kept  the  flag 
flying,  and,  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in  political  life,  this 
is  not  the  time,  and,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
haul  down  the  flag."  But  later  in  the  same  speech  he 
commenced  the  operation  which  he  so  indignantly  repu- 
diated. He  explained  that,  "on  taking  office,  the  party 
which  he  led  would  call  a  conference  of  the  Dominions, 
and  only  upon  the  request  of  them  would  the  Government 
impose  food  taxes,  and  not  till  then."  In  other  words, 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  food  taxes  were  to 
be  levied  or  not  in  this  country  was  to  be  imposed  on 
the  Dominion  Governments  and  Parliaments. 

A  more  astounding  proposal  was  never  made  by  a 
political  leader  in  this  country.  It  was  at  once,  without 
hesitation  or  delay,  repudiated  by  Canadian  statesmen. 
They   declined   the   task    of   deciding   what    taxation    the 
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parent  country  should  bear.  This  was  a  deathblow 
to  the  immature  proposal.  Tariff  Reform,  however, 
recovered  for  a  time.  Its  prospects  improved,  and, 
apparently,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  forgiven  his  glaring 
indiscretion. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  191 2,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Albert  Hall  of  the  Unionist  delegates  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Its  object  was  to  affirm  and  approve 
the  fusion  of  the  Tory  party  and  Liberal  Unionists,  to 
commit  the  united  party  to  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial 
Preference,  and  to  throw  over  completely  the  hated  scheme 
of  a  referendum. 

Lord  Lansdowne  announced  at  this  meeting  that  the 
referendum  was  to  be  dropped  by  the  party.  "  It  would  be 
unreasonable,"  he  said,  "that  Tariff  Reformers  should 
come  into  office  hampered  by  an  engagement  of  that  kind. 
...  If  we  win,  as  I  believe  we  shall,  we  must  come  in 
free  to  raise  taxation." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  followed,  met  with  a  great 
ovation.  "Tariff  Reform,"  he  said,  "is  our  first  construc- 
tive plank.  We  must  raise  revenue  for  social  reform. 
Food  taxes  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  We  shall 
make  the  burden  on  the  working  classes  smaller,  and  not 
larger." 

The  referendum  was  repudiated  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  immense  assembly  of  delegates  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm. 

At  the  close  of  19 12  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  a  newly  promoted  luminary  and  leader 
of  the  Unionist  party,  that  Tariff  Reform,  in  its  full 
sense,  was  the  master-key  of  the  Unionist  activities. 
There  appeared  to  be  unanimity  in  favour  of  food  taxes. 
Yet,  within  six  weeks  of  the  Albert  Hall  meeting,  a 
revolt  against  them  arose  in  the  interior  of  the  Union- 
ist party.     The  Lancashire  Tories,   led  by  Lord  Derby, 
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refused  to  be  bound  to  a  policy  of  food  taxes.  The 
experience  of  a  by-election  at  Bolton  made  it  certain  that 
the  party  could  not  win  elections  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  if  they  were  encumbered  with  them.  There 
followed  a  volte-face  of  the  party.  It  appeared  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Unionist  Members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were,  in  their  inner  souls,  opposed  to  food 
taxes.  Many  of  the  leading  Unionist  papers,  including 
Lord  Northcliffe's  three — the  Times,  Daily  Mail,  and  the 
Daily  Mirror — declared  strongly  against  them. 

A  panic  seized  the  whole  party.  "A  sudden  whole- 
sale abandonment,"  said  Mr.  Chaplin,  "took  place,  not 
on  the  question  of  principle,  but  to  all  appearances  in  a 
panic  of  what  we  had  been  preaching  for  years  about  our 
first  constructive  policy." 

"We  are  in  a  moral  interregnum,"  said  Mr.  Garvin,  in 
the  Observer,  "All  was  flinching,  finessing,  shifting,  and 
chaotic  indiscipline  and  furtive  intrigue.  In  all  this 
miserable  sequence  of  newspaper  manoeuvre,  panic,  stam- 
pede and  frantic  snatching  at  supposed  electioneering 
advantages  we  see  very  little  of  political  foresight  or 
shrewd  political  judgment." 

What  was  clear  was,  that  although  the  Tarifif-mongers 
had  captured  the  political  organisation  of  the  Unionist 
party,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  persuading  a  majority 
of  its  rank  and  file  as  to  the  expediency  and  possibility  of 
taxing  the  food  of  the  people.  At  all  events,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the 
electors  that  taxes  on  imported  food  would  not  raise  its 
price  to  consumers.  Ten  years  of  effort,  of  boundless 
expenditure,  and  of  torrents  of  speeches  had  been  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  and  three  General  Elections  had 
shown  that  the  electors  were  not  to  be  gulled  into  food 
taxes.  What  took  place  was  a  good  illustration  of  the 
old   adage   that   "you   may  bring  a   horse   to  the  water, 
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but  you  cannot  make  it  drink."  The  Tariff  Reformers, 
by  capturing  the  party  organisation,  had  brought  the 
Unionist  army  to  the  brink  of  food  taxes,  but  the  rank 
and  file  quailed  at  the  last  moment,  and  refused  to 
swallow  the  fatal  policy. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  two  Houses. 
They  had  so  recently  pledged  themselves  to  food  taxes 
and  to  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  climb  down.  When  the  state  of 
opinion  of  the  party  became  known  to  them,  they  threatened 
their  resignations  as  leaders.  This  spelt  ruin  to  the  party. 
To  avoid  this  disaster,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
two  leaders  to  retain  their  position,  with  some  show  of 
consistency  and  honour,  a  novel  device  was  resorted  to. 
A  round  robin  was  signed  by  all  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  Members  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  pledging  themselves  to  protective  duties  on 
imported  manufactures,  with  such  exemptions  or  partial 
exemptions  to  colonial  imports  as  might  be  possible,  and 
with  a  promise  that  a  conference  would  be  called  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  discuss  some  future 
and  wider  scheme  of  food  taxes,  which  might  thereafter  be 
imposed.  Under  cover  of  this  all  but  unanimous  request 
of  the  Unionist  Members,  which  threw  over  food  taxes,  and 
substantial  preference  to  the  Dominions  until  the  General 
Election  after  the  next.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr,  Bonar 
Law  consented  to  eat  the  leek  and  to  remain  as  leaders 
of  the  party.  Against  this  policy  there  were  some  pas- 
sionate protests.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Mr.  Hewins  wrung  their  hands 
in  public,  and  declared  that  they  had  no  part  in  the 
jettison  of  their  most  cherished  scheme  of  Food  Taxes 
and  Preference.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  that  they 
were  prepared  to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt.  They 
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accepted,  in  fact,  the  decision  of  the  party,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  they  wiU  be  wilHng  to  take  office,  in  the 
event  of  a  new  Government  being  formed  pledged  not 
to  propose  food  taxes  in  the  next  Parhament,  and  that 
they  will  be  "ready  to  co-operate  in  imposing  import 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  only. 

Their  position  is  probably  well  described  in  an 
announcement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Tariff  League  in 
its  monthly  notes  of  June  last : 

"While  adhering  loyally  to  the  Edinburgh  compro- 
mise, they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  arouse 
and  direct  public  opinion  on  this  great  subject"  (Tariff 
Reform).  "They  will  act  as  the  pioneers  or  scouts  of  the 
Unionist  party.  They  will  set  the  pace,  whither  the  main 
party  must  follow.  They  must  not  let  their  enthusiasm  grow 
cold,  but  must  show,  by  public  meetings,  through  the 
Press  and  by  putting  pressure  upon  the  party  leader,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unionist  party 
throughout  the  country  are  solid  for  the  full  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform.  The  Unionist  leaders  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  grateful  for  such  independent  conduct,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  would  not  disregard  it." 

One  cannot  but  feel  compassion  for  an  association 
subjected  to  this  cruel  rebuff  and  humiliation,  and  to  their 
being  reduced  to  the  humble  rank  of  scouts  to  the  Unionist 
party. 


VIII 

The  Passing  of  Tariff  Reform 

Let  us  now  consider,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
position  of  Tariff  Reform  as  it  will  be  in  the  next  few 
years.      It   may   be   assumed   that   two   years   will   elapse 
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before  the  next  General  Election.  If  the  Unionist  party 
should  then  be  successful,  a  new  Government  will  be 
formed  distinctly  pledged  not  to  propose  food  taxes  during 
the  course  of  the  new  Parliament — that  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, for  another  period  of  five  years.  For  seven  long 
years,  therefore,  from  the  present  time,  the  country,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  safe  from  the  infliction  of  food  taxes, 
and  Tariff-mongers  will  be  eating  their  hearts  out  in  vain 
expectation  of  the  main  object  of  their  policy.  Unless 
another  volte-face  takes  place  in  the  party,  from  which  one 
can  never  feel  safe,  it  will  not  be  till  after  a  second  General 
Election — which  may  be  expected  to  turn  mainly  on  the 
subject  of  food  taxes — that  a  Unionist  Government,  if  it 
survives  so  fatal  an  issue,  will  be  in  a  position  to  propose 
them  to  Parliament. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment returned  to  power  after  the  next  General  Election, 
with  its  hands  tied  as  regards  food  taxes  ?  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Unionist  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  almost  unanimously  signed  a  document  pledging 
themselves  to  a  policy  of  protective  duties  on  imported 
manufactured  goods,  and  to  such  small  modicum  of 
Preference  as  can  be  attained  without  food  taxes.  This 
agreement,  however,  was  arrived  at  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  party  from  disintegration,  by  the 
threatened  resignation  of  its  leaders.  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.   Bonar  Law. 

There  must  be  many  elements  of  bitter  disagreement 
concealed  under  this  thin  veneer  of  a  party  compromise. 
The  Unionists  in  the  north  of  England,  and  especially 
those  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  so  successfully 
compelled  the  surrender  of  food  taxes,  are  also,  for  the 
most  part,  opposed  to  protective  duties  on  manufactured 
goods.  The  agricultural  interest,  craving  for  food  taxes 
and  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  their  products,  which  they 
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confidently  hope  and  expect  will  result  from  them,  will 
be  very  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  lop-sided  scheme  of  Pro- 
tection which  will  raise  the  price  of  their  clothes,  their 
farm  implements,  their  feeding  stuffs,  and  of  all  their  other 
requirements,  while  leaving  their  own  products  without  any 
protection  against  foreign  imports.  It  seems  to  be 
certain  that  these  discordant  forces  will  make  themselves 
felt,  and  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  come  to  agreement 
for  a  practical  scheme  of  protective  duties  on  manufac- 
tured goods  only.  The  Unionist  Government,  however, 
when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  have  to  agree  upon  a 
scheme,  and  will  have  to  propound  it  to  Parliament  and 
the  country  as  a  policy  for  the  reversal  of  Free  Trade. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  duties  on  imported 
manufactures  are  to  average  lo  per  cent.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  means  that  they  are  to  produce  an  income  equal 
to  ID  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  imported  articles,  or 
whether  some  duties  are  to  be  20,  30,  and  even  40  per 
cent.,  and  others  8,  5  or  3  per  cent.,  averaging  10  per  cent, 
in  this  way.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  are  to  be  treated  as 
raw  materials  exempt  from  duty ;  whether  leather,  for 
instance,  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  is  to  be  treated  as  raw  material ;  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  subject  to  duty,  increasing  the  price  of  the  finished 
article  and  handicapping  the  export  trade  of  boots;  or 
whether  iron  and  steel,  so  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  tin  plates  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  goods,  are  to 
be  subject  to  duty,  raising  the  price  of  these  products  for 
export  as  against  competitors  in  other  countries. 

There  are  many  similar  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance  which  must  be  settled  before  a  definite  scheme 
is  determined  on.  Whatever  the  scheme  may  be,  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  produce  a  reasoned  defence  of  it, 
such  as  that  which  was  presented  to  the  public  ten  years 
ago  at  the  inception  of  the  Tariff  movement. 
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The  arguments  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903  mainly 
consisted  in  misstatements  as  to  the  stagnation  of  our 
export  trade  in  the  previous  years,  and  prophecies 
founded  on  them  of  further  decadence  in  the  future,  and 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  our  trade  against  the 
strangling  tariffs  of  other  countries.  It  was  quite  true  that, 
when  measured  in  the  values  of  each  successive  year,  our 
export  trade  for  the  previous  thirty  years  had  been  almost 
stationary,  but  in  the  interval  there  had  been  a  very  great 
fall  of  prices,  and,  when  measured  in  the  values  of  1872, 
the  export  trade  had  made  a  considerable  progress  year 
by  year.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  following  figures, 
supplied  in  1902  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  giving  the  progress  of  our  export 
trade  since  1873  in  the  prices  of  that  year  : 

EXPORT  OF  BRITISH  GOODS  IN  MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS. 

Value  of  Exports 
in'prices  of 

'1873. 

255 
295 
320 
410 

This  table  showed  clearly  how  completely  the  great  fall 
of  prices  since  1873  concealed  the  real  progress  of  trade. 
Estimated  in  the  prices  of  the  year,  the  increase  in  the 
thirty  years  was  only  23  millions,  or  8)4  per  cent.  When, 
however,  the  exports  of  1903  vvere  valued  in  the  prices  of 
1873,  the  increase  was  shown  to  be  153  millions,  or  60  per 
cent.,  or  double  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population. 
What  concerns  the  country  is  the  volume  of  our  export 
trade  in  affording  employment  for  labour,  not  the  varying 
prices  of  the  articles  exported. 

There  was,  indeed,  some  small  excuse  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  the  fact  that  for  two  years  before   1903  there 
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in  prices  of 

the  year. 

1873 

255        ... 

1883 

... 

240 

1893 

218        ... 

1902 

...           283        ... 

Increase  of  1902 

over 

1873             23         ... 
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was  little  or  no  increase  of  our  export  trade.  This  was 
due  to  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  consequent  waste 
of  capital.  The  year  1904,  however,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  of  activity  and  progress,  continuing  up 
to  the  present  time.  Never  in  the  past  commercial  history 
of  Great  Britain  has  there  been  so  great  and  continuous 
an  increase  of  trade— broken  only  by  a  single  year  of  bad 
trade,  in  1908,  caused  by  a  monetary  crisis  in  the  United 
States  coincident  with  a  bad  season  in  India.  This 
prosperity  has  been  shared  in  by  every  industry  in  the 
country  without  exception. 

The  values,  as  declared,  of  our  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  rose  from  290  millions  in  1903  to 
487  millions  in  1912.  If  measured  in  the  prices  of  1900, 
they  rose  from  320  millions  to  478  millions,  an  increase  of 
158  millions,  or  about  50  per  cent.,  an  average  for  the  nine 
years  of  i6)4  millions,  compared  with  an  average  increase 
in  the  thirty  previous  years  of  5  millions  a  year. 

The  details  of  this  export  trade  show  that  there  was 
a  greater  relative  increase  of  exports  to  countries  and 
Colonies  with  high  protective  duties  than  to  those  with 
low  tariffs,  or  to  India  and  British  possessions  where  there 
are  no  protective  tariffs. 

The  increase  of  our  export  trade  in  the  eight  years 
since  1904  to -six  highly  protected  countries  in  Europe — 
namely,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Spain— when  measured  in  declared  values,  was  72  per 
cent. ;  to  the  United  States,  85  per  cent. ;  to  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  75  per  cent. ;  while  to  the 
other  countries  in  Europe  it  was  45  per  cent. ;  to  India, 
29  per  cent. ;  and  to  other  British  Possessions,  34  per  cent. 
It  is,  indeed,  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  trade  of  the  six 
highly  protected  countries  in  Europe  with  that  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  populations  of  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.    The  great  increase 
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of  our  exports  to  the  six  protected  countries  is,  therefore, 
the  more  remarkable. 

Coincident  with  this  great  increase  of  trade,  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  employment  of  labour, 
and  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  relative  number  of  the 
unemployed.  The  percentage  of  unemployment,  which 
in  1904  was  6  per  cent.,  was  3  per  cent,  for  191 1,  3.2  per 
cent,  for  1912,  and  for  the  present  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  record  of  our  trade,  it  has  fallen  to  1.9  per  cent.,  a 
lower  rate,  it  is  believed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  figures  are  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  policy 
on  which  Free  Trade  was  founded,  namely,  that  the  best 
mode  of  fighting  hostile  tariffs  is  by  the  opening  of  our 
ports  free  of  duty  to  all  imports. 

This  policy  of  sixty-seven  years  ago,  based  mainly  on 
the  deductive  reasoning  of  economists  and  statesmen,  has 
since  been  amply  justified  and  affirmed  by  experience,  and 
never  more  so  than  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  now 
capable  of  inductive  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
most  prejudiced  and  interested  people. 

The  facts  and  figures  we  have  quoted  show  that  it  is 
not  true  that  foreign  countries  by  their  protective  systems 
have  been  able  to  exclude  our  manufactures,  or  to 
compete  with  us  better  in  our  home  markets.  The 
increase  of  our  exports  in  these  ten  years  has  been 
largely  to  these  very  countries,  in  spite  of  their  hostile 
tariffs,  while  our  imports  from  them  of  manufactured  goods 
have  increased,  if  at  all,  at  a  very  much  lower  rate. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  result  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  countries  which  adopted  these  high  tariffs 
had  two  objects  in  view — the  one  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  own  products,  the  other  to  limit  or  exclude  the 
competition  of  other  countries.  These  two  objects  have 
been  to  some  extent  antagonistic.  In  proportion  as  prices 
were  raised,   the  effect  of  the  general   scheme  of  higher 
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duties  was  lessened  on  many  articles  of  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  were  increased  in  cost.  It  has  resulted  that 
in  numerous  cases,  although  our  export  trade  suffered 
reduction  in  special  articles,  in  respect  of  which  higher 
duties  have  been  imposed,  yet  after  a  time  we  have  re- 
covered a  great  part  of  it,  by  lowering  ourselves  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  by  raising  the  quality  of 
the  article  produced.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this 
in  part  owing  to  the  low  price  of  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  manufactured  articles,  due  to  their  free  import 
without  duty,  and  in  part  also  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  manufacture  in  the  protected  countries.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  causes,  our  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  high  duties,  and  to  compete  on  more 
favourable  terms  in  the  protected  countries  in  the  higher 
grades  of  products.  We  stand  to-day,  after  foreign 
countries  have  done  their  best  to  check  and  reduce  imports 
from  us,  with  an  industrial  organisation  engaged  in  the 
production  of  articles  of  a  higher,  and  not  of  a  lower,  class 
than  in  past  years,  and  able  to  compete  in  those  very 
countries  where  the  duties  are  highest. 

If  this  has  been  the  experience  of  trade  with  the  protected 
countries,  still  more  so  has  it  been  the  case  of  neutral 
markets,  where  import  duties  are  low  or  non-existent.  In 
such  cases  the  policy  of  free  imports  to  this  country  has 
given  us  materials  of  all  kinds,  including  semi-manufac- 
tured goods,  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  has  enabled  us  to 
export  with  greater  advantage  to  such  countries  than  our 
rivals  in  trade.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  great 
superiority  of  British  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to 
India,  China  and  other  countries  where  the  duties  are  low 
or  non-existent. 

All  this  experience,  however,  has  been  totally  ignored 
by  the  Tariff-mongers  in  their  ill-starred  campaign  on 
behalf    of    Protection    during    the    last    ten    years.     All 
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their  assertions  and  predictions  have  been  nullified, 
and  have  been  shown  to  be  supremely  ridiculous  by 
the  course  of  our  foreign  trade  during  these  years.  Each 
successive  year  has  supplied  progressive  evidence  of  their 
futility  and  absurdity.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches  of  1903  or  to  scan  the  reports 
and  evidence  before  the  unfortunate  Tariff  Commission 
without  contempt  and  pity  for  the  authors  of  such 
imbecilities.  If  ever  in  the  future  a  Government  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  definite  scheme  of 
protective  duties  to  Parliament,  it  will  be  totally  impos- 
sible for  them  to  justify  and  defend  it  by  any  arguments 
founded  on  past  experience;  and  when  they  attempt  to 
repeat  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  1903  and 
of  the  witnesses  of  the  luckless  Tariff  Commission,  they 
will  be  confronted  with  the  past  failures  of  these  dis- 
credited prophets.  It  will  be  asked  why  should  those 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  their  past  predictions  be 
allowed  to  influence  public  opinion  by  renewed  attempts 
to  foretell  the  future  ? 

In  this  view  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dilate  fully  on 
the  future  effects  of  a  lop-sided  scheme  of  protective  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  only.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  point  out  that  under  a  scheme  of  protective  duties  from 
which  food  products  are  to  be  excluded,  the  one  industry 
in  this  country,  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
passed  through  a  severe  crisis,  in  which  serious  losses 
were  incurred  owing  to  the  free  import  of  foreign  food 
products,  that  of  agriculture,  happily  now  revived  from 
depression,  will  have  nothing  to  gain  from  the  scheme, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  serious  penalties.  Those  engaged 
in  it  will  have  to  pay  more  for  all  their  requirements,  more 
for  their  farm  implements,  machinery,  harness  and  feed- 
ing stuffs,  more  for  their  clothes  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  while  they  will  not  benefit  by  the  increase  of  price 
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of  their  products.  A  more  one-sided,  unfair  and  fatuous 
scheme  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  It  seems  to 
be  wholly  impossible  that  such  a  scheme  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  agriculturists,  in  whose  interest  the  original 
scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  largely  framed.  No 
promises  of  extension  of  Protection  to  them  after  a  second 
General  Election  will  be  of  any  value.  When  the  manu- 
facturers of  certain  industries  who  think  they  will  gain 
by  protective  duties,  and  such  of  their  employees  as  may 
be  gulled  into  the  belief  that  they  also  will  be  gainers 
in  the  long  run,  are  satisfied  by  a  scheme  of  duties  apply- 
ing only  to  manufactures,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  they  will  take  part  in  voting  for  taxes  on  food,  which 
can  only  worsen  their  own  condition  ? 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  effect  of  such  a 
scheme  in  the  direction  of  Preference  for  Colonial  products. 
Almost  the  only  true  contention  in  the  whole  range  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903  was  his  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  there  could  not  be  Preference  without  taxes  on 
food.  This  was  long  an  aphorism  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League.  The  truth  of  this  cannot  now  be  denied.  The 
reason  is  that  the  imports  from  the  Dominions  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  food  products.  The  imports  of  manu- 
factured products  from  them  are  also  a  negligible  quantity. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  scheme  of  Preference  on 
them  of  any  value  whatever  to  the  Dominions.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  Preference  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  sugar 
in  favour  of  West  Indian  produce,  in  the  case  of  wine 
in  favour  of  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  in  the  case  of 
tobacco  in  favour  of  some  other  Colonies.  But  why  should 
we  endanger  the  whole  Customs  revenue  on  these  articles 
for  the  little  return  which  the  Colonies  benefiting  from 
these  exemptions  could  give  us  ?  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  so  fatuous  as  to 
propose  such  a  policy. 
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There  is  the  further  question  of  India.  If  we  reverse 
the  poHcy  of  free  imports  and  impose  protective  duties 
on  imported  manufactures,  how  will  it  be  possible  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  in  India  ?  We  have  been 
able  to  do  so  till  now  because  Free  Trade  has  been  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  sustained  by 
the  confident  belief  that  protective  duties  are  fraught  with 
injury  and  mischief  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  whose 
interest  they  are  supposed  to  be  levied.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  able  to 
impose  a  Free  Trade  policy  on  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  to  forbid  them  levying  import  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  unless  accompanied  by  a  countervailing 
excise  duty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  in  India — so  far 
as  any  such  exists  there — is  in  favour  of  protective  duties, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  ignorant  people  prompted  by 
interested  employers.  It  is  possible  to  override  this  local 
opinion  in  the  general  interest  of  the  Empire,  and  under 
the  belief  that  India  itself  would  suffer  from  a  protective 
system.  But  when,  if  ever,  Free  Trade  is  abandoned  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  wise  and 
sound  policy  to  protect  native  industries  by  import  duties, 
it  will  be  wholly  impossible  to  refuse  the  same  measure  in 
response  to  Indian  opinion.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
sooner  or  later,  high  protective  duties  will  be  imposed  by 
the  Indian  Government  on  imported  British  manufactures, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  countries.  The  effect  of  such 
duties  in  Lancashire,  which  now  depends  so  largely  for 
its  prosperity  on  its  exports  to  India,  will  be  disastrous  in 
the  extreme. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that 
the  Indian  case  may  be  dealt  with  by  duties  being  imposed 
on  manufactures  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  with 
exemption  in  the  case  of  British  goods. 
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"We  have  claims  on  India,"  he  said;  "we  have  done 
India  a  great  service,  and  have  the  right  to  say  openly 
that  we  are  entitled  to  fair  play  upon  the  Indian  market. 
What  Tariff  Reform  says  to  India  is  :  'If  you  want  to 
put  on  tariffs,  put  them  on  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  be  a  Free  Trade  country  to  us  and  we  will  be  a  Free 
Trade  country  to  you." 

The  concession,  however,  of  protective  duties  to  India 
with  these  exceptions  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  of  no  value  to  the  great  dependency.  It  would  be 
resented  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  great  depen- 
dency, and  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  our  rule  there. 

Lord  Crewe,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  immedi- 
ately replied  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  : 

"The  Protectionist  demand  in  India  is  for  Protection 
against  Great  Britain,  and  nothing  less,  for  Great  Britain 
is  by  far  the  largest  competitor  with  Indian  manufactures." 

"I  deliberately  characterise  it  as  an  unexampled  mis- 
fortune in  the  history  of  our  Imperial  connection  with 
India.  I  warn  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  it  will  be  resented  in 
India,  that  it  is  resented  already,  and  that,  if  he  ever 
seeks  to  put  it  into  practice,  it  will  be  resented  in  a  manner 
that  will  create  an  unprecedented  strain  on  India's  loyalty 
to  the  Empire." 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  scheme  so  unjust  and 
unequal  to  India  could  ever  be  seriously  propounded  even 
by  a  Tariff  Reform  Government  of  Great  Britain.  A  Pro- 
tectionist policy  in  England  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Protectionist  policy  in  India — and  directed  against  British 
manufacturers  equally  as  against  those  of  other  countries. 
A  trade,  therefore,  of  nearly  60  millions  a  year  will  be  im- 
perilled and  untold  disasters  will  result  to  Lancashire,  if 
India  is  permitted  to  impose  protective  duties. 

Lastly  there  remains  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
exemption  of  Colonial  manufactures  on  our  treaty  rights 
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with  almost  every  foreign  country  for  most-favoured-nation 
treatment.  It  is  certain  that  the  scheme  elaborated  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Unionist  party  for  a  protective  system, 
with  exemption  of  food  products,  but  with  preference  in 
favour  of  our  Dominions  in  respect  of  the  small  residuum 
of  manufactured  products,  would  cost  the  country  most 
heavily  by  depriving  us  of  our  treaty  rights  to  most- 
favoured-nation treatment,  with  the  result  that  we  should 
find  our  manufactures  subjected  almost  everywhere  to 
higher  duties.  It  seems  to  be  inconceivable  that  such  a 
scheme  could  be  proposed  or  carried  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, even  if  a  Unionist  majority  could  be  returned  to  it 
more  or  less  addicted  to  the  principles  of  Protection. 

Looking  back,  then,  at  the  ten  years  of  agitation  on 
behalf  of  the  so-called  Tariff  Reform,  we  most  confidently 
assert  that  no  more  futile  and  hopeless  a  cause  was  ever 
undertaken  by  politicians,  some  of  them  at  the  instance 
of  persons  interested  only  in  raising  the  prices  of  their 
products,  others  hoping  to  ride  into  power  on  the  back  of 
a  movement  which  they  believed  would  be  popular,  and 
some  few  of  them  honest,  but  ignorant,  the  dupes  of  able 
and  unscrupulous  leaders.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
every  one  of  the  statements  of  fact  on  which  the  move- 
ment was  based,  at  its  inception,  has  been  shown  to  be 
untrue  and  without  foundation,  and  every  one  of  the 
prophecies,  which  formed  a  large  part  of  its  stock-in-trade, 
has  been  falsified  by  subsequent  events.  The  main  pro- 
position by  which  the  votaries  of  the  new  Protection 
endeavoured  to  gull  the  labouring  classes  was  that  import 
duties  on  food  and  other  products  would  not  raise  prices 
to  consumers,  but  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigner.  A 
more  misleading  assertion  was  never  propounded  in  the 
field  of  politics  and  economics.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"Give  a  lie  an  hour's  start,  and  it  will  travel  round  the 
world."     This  lie,   on   which  Tariff-mongers  based   their 
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cause,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  commend  it  to  the 
electors,  has  been  exposed  and  refuted,  and  has  entirely 
failed  to  obtain  credence  in  the  country.  It  is  still  prob- 
ably travelling  on  its  course  in  remote  districts  where 
ignorance  prevails,  and  there  are  persons  interested  in 
propagating  this  fallacy;  but  at  every  centre  of  intelligent 
men  it  has  long  ago  been  nailed  to  the  counter. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Tariff-mongers  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  their  ten  years'  campaign.  Not 
only  have  events  turned  out  exactly  the  opposite  of  their 
expectation,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  world  there  have 
come  complaints  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  labouring 
classes  by  protective  tariffs,  increasing  the  cost  of  living 
to  them,  without  adding  to  their  wages  and  their  means 
of  subsistence.  Conclusive  proof  has  also  been  forth- 
coming of  the  evil  effects  of  tariffs  upon  representative 
institutions  by  subjecting  them  to  the  lobbying  of 
interested  classes. 

The  only  ostensible  work  during  these  ten  years  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  League  has  been  their  pretended 
inquiries  into  many  industries  of  the  country  with  the 
object  of  recommending  a  specific  tariff — a  task  which 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  before  even  reports  could 
be  made  on  most  of  them,  and  a  futile  mission  of  work- 
ing men  to  Germany  and  Belgium  with  the  object  of 
making  comparisons  as  to  the  conditions  of  working  men 
in  this  country.  These  two  transactions  must  have  caused 
a  great  expenditure  of  money  without  any  results  of  the 
smallest  value.  Apart  from  these  there  has  been  nothing 
to  show  as  a  result  of  the  great  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  League.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  main  part  of  it 
has  been  expended  in  efforts  to  obtain  control  over  the 
organisation  of  the  Unionist  party  with  a  view  to  General 
Elections.  In  this  they  appear  to  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  the  identification  of  their  cause  with  that  of 
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the  great  Unionist  pjirty  is  concerned.  Of  the  three 
General  Elections  which  have  taken  place  since  1903,  the 
last  two  have  been  fought  under  the  conditions  of  complete 
identification  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Unionism.  But  the 
recent  revolt  within  the  party  against  food  taxes,  and  the 
postponement  of  them  to  some  future  Parliament  other 
than  the  next  one,  show  that  money,  however  lavishly 
expended  in  capturing  a  party  organisation,  cannot  make 
certain  of  its  prey,  and  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
counsels  of  the  wiser  leaders  will  prevail,  or  that  a  revolt 
of  the  rank  and  file  will  occur,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
last  moment  the  carefully  prepared  plans  of  the  intriguers 
will  be  upset.  It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  a 
similar  revolt  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Tariff  scheme  to  which  the  Unionist  members  have 
committed  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add  that  nothing  could 
more  effectually  damn  the  cause  of  Tariff-mongers  than 
a  comparison  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  founded 
in  1838,  and  which  in  eight  years  succeeded  in  defeating 
Protection  and  in  founding  the  policy  of  Free  Trade, 
with  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Hewins  and  other 
founders  of  the  Tariff  League,  who  after  ten  years  of 
agitation  have  been  compelled  to  jettison  the  main  part 
of  their  scheme.  While  the  events  of  the  past  decade 
have  been  the  most  splendid  vindication  of  the  former, 
they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  cruel  exposure  of  the 
latter.  They  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
tariff  fooling  of  ten  years  should  be  brought  to  an 
ignominious  end  by  a  jettison  of  what  remains  of  a 
worthless  cargo. 
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